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PREFACE. 



• •• 



If my eoimli7me&, partienlarly my countrymen of the Soafh, still more partiealarly those 
of fhem who are non-slaveholden, shall peruse this work, they will learn that no narrow 
and partial doctrines of political or social economy, no pr^ndices of early education, hare 
induced me to write it. If, in any part of it, I have actually deflected from the tone of true 
patriotism and nationality, I am unable to percdre the fault. What I hare committed to 
paper is but a fair reflex of the honest and longnsettled conyictions of my heart. 

In writing this book it has been no part of my purpose to cast unmerited opprobrium upon 
slaveholders, or to display any special friendliness or sympathy for the blacks. I have 
considered my subject more particularly with reference to its econondc aspects as regards 
the whites— not with reference, except in a very slight degree, to its humanitarian or religious 
aspects. To the latter Ade of the question, Northern writers have already done flill and 
timely justice. The genius of the North has also most ably and eloquently discussed the 
subject in the form of novels. New England wives have written the most popular antinslavery 
literature of the day. Against this I have nothing to say^ it is all well enough for women to 
give the Actions of slavery ; men should give the facts. 

I trust that my friends and fellow-citisens of the South will read this book-— nay, proud as 
any Southerner though I am, I entreat, I beg of tiiem to do so. And as the work, considered 
with reference to its author^s nativity, is a novelty— the South being my birth-place and my 
home, and my ancestry having resided there for more than a century— so I Indulge the hope 
that Its. reception by my fellow-Southrons will also be novel; that is to say, that they will 
recdve it, as it is ofTered, in a reasonable and friendly spirit, and that they will read it and 
reflect upon it as an honest and faithful endeavor to treat a subject of vast import, without 
rancor or prejudice, by one who naturally comes within the pale of their own sympathies. 

An irr^ressibly active dedre to do something to elevate the South to an honorable and 
powerftil position among the enlightened quarters of the globe, has been the great leading 
principle that has actuated me In the preparation of the present volume ; and so well con- 
vinced am I that the plan which I have proposed is the only really practicable one for 
achieving the desired end, that I earnestly hope to see it prosecuted with energy and seal, 
until the Flag of Freedom shall wave triumphantly alike over the valleys of Yhrg^a and 

the mounds of Mississippt 

H. B. H. 
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CHAPTER L 

COMP^BIBOiro BETWEEN THE FBBE JlSD THE SLATE STATES. 

Oomparlsons are at the bottom of all philosophy. It is by comparisons that we ascertain 
thediifereiice which exists between things, and it is by comparisons, also, that we ascertain tba 
general features of things, and it is by comparisons that we reach general propositions. 
Without comparisons we nerer can generalise. Without comparisons we nerer could go 
beyond the knowledge of isolated, disconnected facts.-^AaAflsn. 

It is not otir intention in this chapter to enter into an elaborate 
ethnographical essay, to establish pecnliarities of difference, mental, 
moral, or physical, in the great family of man. l^either is it oar design 
to lannch into a phUosophical disquisition on the laws and principles of 
light and darkness, with a view of educing any additional evidence of 
the fact, that as a general rule, the rays of the sun are more fructifying 
and congenial tiian the shades of night. Kor yet is it our purpose, by 
writing a formal treatise on ethics, to draw a broad line of distinction 
between right and wrong, to point out the propriety of morality and its 
advantages over immorality, nor to waste time in pressing a universally 
admitted truism — ^that virtue is preferable to vice. Self-evident truths 
require no argumentative demonstration. 

What we mean to do is simply this: to take a survey of the relative 
position and importance of the several states of this confederacy, from 
the adoption of the national compact ; and when, of two sections of the 
country starting under the same auspices, and with equal natural advan- 
tages, we find the one rising to a degree of almost unexampled power and 
eminence, and the other sinking into a state of comparative imbecility 
and obscurity, it is our determination to trace out the causes which have 
led to the elevation of the former, and the depression of the latter, and 
to use our most earnest and honest endeavors to utterly extirpate what- 
ever opposes the progress and prosperity of any portion of the TJnion. 

This survey we have already made; we have also instituted impar- 
tial comparisons between the cardinal sections of the country, north, 
south, east, and west ; and as a true-hearted southerner, whose ancestors 
have resided inl^orth Carolina between one and two hundred years, and 
as one who would rather have his native dime excel than be excelled, we 
feel constrained to confess that we are deeply abashed and chagrined at 
file disdosuren of tbe oomparisons thus instituted. At the time of the 
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adoption of tlie Oonstitation in 1789, we commenoed an even race with 
the North. All things considered, if either the North or the South had 
the advantage, it was the latter. In proof of this, let ns introduce a few 
itatistios, beginning with the states of 

KEW TOBK AND YXBOnTLL. 

In 1790, when the first census was taken, New York contained 840,120 
inhabitants ; at the same time the population of Yirginia was 748,808, 
being more than twice the number of New York. Just sixtj* years after- 
ward, as we learn from the census of 1850, New York had a population 
of 8,097,894 ; while that of Yirgmia was onlj 1,421,661, being less than 
half the number of New York I In 1791, the exports of New York 
amounted to $2,505,465 ; the exports of Virginia amounted to $8,180,865. 
In 1852, the exports of New York amounted to $87,484,456; the exports 
of Virginia, during the same year, amounted to only $2,724,657. In 1790, 
the imports of New York and Virginia were about equal; in 1858, the 
imports of New York amounted to the enormous sum of $178,270,999 : 
while those of Virginia, for the same period, amounted to the compara- 
tively pitiful aggregate of only $899,004. In 1850, the products of 
manufactures, mining and the mechanics arts in New York amounted to 
$287,597,249 ; those of Virginia amounted to only $29,705,887. At the 
taking of the last census, the value of real and personal property in Vir- 
ginia, including negroes, was $891,646,488 ; that of New York, exclusive 
of any monetary valuation of human beings, was $1,080,809,216. 

In August, 1856, the real and personal estate assessed in the Oity of 
New York amounted in valuation to $511,740,491, showing that New 
York Oity alone is worth far more than the whole State of Virginia. 

What says one of Virginians own sons f He still lives ; hear him 
speak. Says Gov. Wise : 

" It may be painfU, but nevertlielen, profitable, to recor oecasionany to the Mar 
tory of the past ; to listen to tiie admonitions of experience, and learn lessons ot 
wisdom f^om the efforts and actions of those who have preceded ns in the drama 
of human life. The records of former days show that at a period not very remote, 
Virginia stood preeminently the first commercial State in the Union ; when her 
commerce exceeded in amount that of all the New England States combined ; 
when the city of Norfolk owned more than oTie hundred trading ships, and her 
direct foreign trade exceeded that of the city of New York, now the centre ot 
trade and the great emporium of North America. At the period of the war of 
independence, tiie commerce of Yirginia was four times larger than that of New 
York." 

The cash value of all the farms, farming implements and machinery 
in Virginia, in 1860, was $228,428,816 ; the vidno of the same in New 
York, in the same year, was $676,631,668. In about the same ratio doea 
the value of the agricultural products and live stock of New York 
exceed the value of the agricultural products and live stock of Virginia. 
But we will pursue this humiliating ocnnparison no further. With feel* 
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ings mingled with indignation and disgnst, we tnm from the piotmre, and 
will now pay our respects to 

^ MASSAOHUSBTTS AND NOBTH OAItOLINA. 

In 1790, Massachusetts contained 878,717 inhabitants; in the same 
year North Oarolina contained 898,761 ; in 1850, the population of 
Massachusetts was 994,514, all freemen ; while that of Forth Carolina 
was only 869,089, of whom 288,548 were slaves. Massachusetts has an 
area of only 7,800 square miles ; the area of North Carolina is 50,704 
square miles, which, though less than Virginia, is considerably larger 
than the State of New York. Massachusetts and North Carolina each 
have a harbor, Boston and Beaufort, which harbors, with the States that 
back them, are, by nature, possessed of about equal capacities and 
advantages for commercial and manufacturing enterprise. Boston has 
grown to be the second commercial city in the Union ; her ships, 
freighted with the usefril and unique inventions and manufactures of her 
ingenious artisans and mechanics, and bearing upon their stalwart arms 
the majestic flag of our country, glide triumphantly through the winds 
and over the waves of every ocean. She has done, and is now doing, 
great honor to herself, her State and the nation, and her name and fame 
are spoken with reverence in the remotest regions of the earth. 

How is it with Beaufort, in North Carolina, whose harbor is said to 
be the safest and most commodious anywhere to be found on 'the 
Atlantic coast south of the harbor of New York, and but little inferior 
to that ? Has anybody ever heard of her ? Do the masts of her ships 
ever cast a shadow on foreign waters ? Upon what distant or benighted 
shore have her merchants and mariners ever hoisted our national 
ensign, or spread the arts of civilization and peaceful industry ? What 
changes worthy of note have taken place in the physical features of her 
superficies since "the evening and the morning were the third day?'' 
But we will make no farther attempt to draw a comparison between the 
populous, wealthy, and renowned city of Boston and the obscure, des- 
picable little village of Beaufort, which, notwithstanding " the placid 
bosom of its deep and well-protected harbor," has no place in .the annals 
or records of the country, and has scarcely ever been heard of fifty 
miles from home. 

In 1858, the exports of Massachusetts amounted to $16,895,804, and 
her imports to $41,867,956 ; during the same time, and indeed during 
all the time, from the period of the formation of the government up to 
the year 1858, inclusive, the exports and imports of North Carolina were 
so utterly insignificant that we are ashamed to record them. In 1850, 
the products of manufactures, mining and the mechanic arts in Massa- 
chusetts, amounted to $151,187,145 ; those of North Carolina, to only 
$0,111,245. In 1856, the products of these industrial pursuits in Massa- 

1* 
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ehnsetts had increased to something over $288,000)000, a sum more than 
twice the valne of the entire cotton crop of all the Southern States I In 
1850, the cash value of all the farms, farming implements and machinery 
in Massachusetts, was *$112,285,981 ; the value of the same in North 
Carolina, in the same year, was only $71,823,298. In 1850, the 
value of all the real and personal estate in Massachusetts, without recog- 
nizing property in man, or setting a monetary price on the head of a 
single citizen, white or hlack, amounted to $578,842,286 ; the value of 
the same in North Carolina, including negroes, amounted to only 
$226,800,472. In 1856, the real and personal estate assessed in the city 
of Boston amounted in valuation to within a fraction of $250,000,000, 
showing conclusively that so far as dollars and cents are concerned, that 
single city could huy the whole State of North Carolina, and by right of 
purchase, if sanctioned by the Constitution of the United States, and by 
State Constitutions, hold her as a province. In 1850, there were in 
Massachusetts 1,861 native white and free colored persons over twenty 
years of age who could not read and write ; in the same year, the same 
class of persons in North Carolina numbered 80,068 ; while her 288,548 
slaves were, by legislative enactments, kept in a state of absolute igno- 
rance and unconditional subordination. 

Hoping, however, and believing, that a large migority of the most 
respectable and patriotic citizens of North Carolina have resolved, or 
will soon resolve, with unyielding purpose, to cast aside the great ob- 
stacle that impedes their progress, and bring into action a new policy 
which will lead them from poverty and ignorance to wealth and intel- 
lectual greatness, and which will shield them not only from the rebnkes 
of their own consciences, but also from the just reproaches of the civile 
ized world, we will, for the present, in deference to their feelings, 
forbear the further enumeration of these degrading disparities, and turn 
our attention to 

PENNSYLVANIA AND SOTJTH OABOLINA. 

An old gentleman, now residing in Charleston, told us, but a short 
while since, that he had a distinct recollection of the time when 
Charleston imported foreign fabrics for the Philadelphia trade, and 
when, on a certain occasion, his mother went into a store on Market 
street to select a silk dress for herself^ the merchant, unable to please 
her fancy, persuaded her to postpone the selection for a few days, or 
until the arrival of a new stock of superb styles and fashions which he 
had recently purchased in the metropolis of South Carolina. This was 
all very proper. Charleston had a spacious harbor, a central position, 
and a mild climate ; and from priority of settlement and business connec- 
tions, to say nothing of other advantages, she ei^joyed greater facilities 
for Qononereial transaetittos than Philadelphia. She- had a right to §9k 
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ctistom wherever she coald find it, and in securing so valnable a cnsto- 
mer as the Quaker City, she exhibited no small degree of laudable enter- 
prise. But why did she not maintain her supremacy ? If the answer 
to this query is not already in the reader's mind, it will suggest itself 
before he peruses the whole of this work. For the present, suffice it to 
say, that the cause of her shameful insignificance and decline is essen- 
tially the same that has thrown every other southern city and State in 
the rear of progress, and rendered them tributary, in a commercial and 
manufacturing point of view, almost entirely tributary, to the more 
sagacious and enterprising States and cities of the North. 

A most unfortunate day was that for the Palmetto State, and indeed 
for the whole South, when the course of trade was changed, and she 
found herself the retailer of foreign and domestic goods, imported and 
vended by wholesale merchants at the North. Philadelphia ladies no 
longer look to the South for late fashions, and fine silks an4 satins ; no 
Quaker dame now wears drab apparel of Charleston importation. Like 
all other centres of trade in our disreputable part of the confederacy, 
the commercial emporium of South Carolina is sick and impoverished; 
her silver cord has been loosed ; her golden bowl has been broken ; and 
her unhappy people, without proper or profitable employment, poor in 
pocket, and few in number, go mourning or loafing about the streets. 
Her annual importations are actually less now than they were a century 
ago, when South Carolina was the second commercial province on the 
continent, Virginia being the first. 

In 1760, as we learn from Mr. Benton's "Thirty Years' View," 
the foreign imports into Charleston were $2,662,000; in 1855, they 
amounted to only $1,750,000 1 In 1854, the imports into Philadelphia, 
which, in fbreign trade, ranks at present but fourth among the commer- 
cial cities of the Union, were $21,968,021. In 1850, the products of 
manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, in Pennsylvania, amounted 
to $155,044,910; the products of the same in South Carolina, amounted 
to only $7,068,513. 

As shown by the census report of 1850, which was prepared under 
the superintendence of a native of South Carolina, who certainly wiU 
not be suspected of injustice to his own section of the country — the 
Southern States — ^the cash value of all the farms, farming implements, 
and machinery in Pennsylvania, was $422,598,640; the value of the 
same in South Carolina, in the same year, was only $86,518,088. From 
a compendium of the same census, we learn that the value of all the 
real and personal property in Pennsylvania, actual property, no slaves, 
amounted to $729,144,998 ; the value of the same in South Carolina, in- 
cluding the estimated — we were about to say fictitious — value of 884,926 
negroes, amounted to only $288,257,694. We have not been able to 
obtalQ the figures necessary to show the exact valpie of the real and per 
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sonal estate in Philadelphia, bnt the amount is estimated to be not less 
than $800,000,000 ; and as, in 1859, there were 408,762 free inhabitants 
in the single city of Philadelphia, against 288,544 of the same class in 
the whole State of South Carolina, it is quite evident that the former is 
more powerful than the latter, and far ahead of her in all the elements 
of genuine and permanent superiority. In Pennsylvania, in 1850, the 
annual income of public schools amounted to $1,848,249 ; the same in 
South Carolina, in the same year, amounted to only $200,600 ; in the 
former State there were 398 libraries other than private, in the latter 
only 26 ; in Pennsylvania 810 newspapers and periodicals were pub- 
lished, circulating 84,898,672 copies annually; in South Carolina only 46 
newspapers and periodicals were published, circulating but 7,146,980 
copies per annum. 

The incontrovertible facts we have thus far presented are, we think, 
amply sufficient, both in number and magnitude, to bring conviction to 
the mind of every candid reader,, that there is something wrong, socially, 
politically and morally wrong, in the policy under which the South has 
80 long loitered and languished. Else, how is it that the North, under 
the operations of a policy directly the opposite of ours, has surpassed 
us in almost everything great and good, and left us standing before the 
world, an object of merited reprehension and derision? 

For one, we are heartily ashamed of the inexcusable weakness, inertia 
and dilapidation everywhere so manifest throughout our native sec- 
tion; but the blame properly attaches itself to an usurping minority 
of the people, and we are determined that it shall rest where it 
belongs. More on this subject, however, after a brief but general sur- 
vey of the inequalities and disparities that exist between those two 
grand divisions of the country, which, without reference to the situation 
that any part of their territory bears to the cardinal points, are every 
day becoming more familiarly known by the appropriate appellation of 

THE FBBE AND THE SLA.VE STATES. 

It is a fact well known to every intelligent Southerner that we are 
compelled to go to the North for almost every article of utility and 
adornment, from matches, shoepegs and paintings up to cotton-mills, 
steamships and statuary; that we have no foreign trade, no princely 
merchants, nor respectable artists; that, in comparison with the free 
states, we contribute nothing to the literature, polite arts and inventions 
of the age ; that, for want of profitable employment at home, large num- 
bers of our native population find themselves necessitated to emigrate to 
the "West, whilst the free states retain not only the larger proportion of 
those bom within their own limits, but induce, annually, hundreds of 
thousandf of foreigners to settle and remain amongst them ; that almost ^ 
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everything prodnced at the North meets with ready sale, while, at the 
same time, there is no demand, even among onr own citizens, for the 
productions of Sonthem industry ; that, owing to the absence of a pro- 
per system of business amongst us, the ITorth becomes, in one way or 
another, the proprietor and dispenser of all our floating wealth, and that 
we are dependent on ITorthern capitalists for the means necessary to 
build our railroads, canals and other public improvements ; that if we 
want to visit a foreign country, even though it may lie directly south of 
us, we find no convenient way of getting there except by taking passage 
through a ITorthern port ; and that nearly all the profits arising from 
the exchange of commodities, from insurance and shipping offices, and 
from the thousand and one industrial pursuits of the country, accrue to 
the North, and are there invested in the erection of those magnificent 
cities and stupendous works of art which dazzle the eyes of the South, 
and attest the superiority of free institutions I 

The North is the Mecca of our merchants, and to it they must and do 
make two pilgrimages per annum — one in the spring and one in the fall. 
All our commercial, mechanical, manufactural, and literary supplies 
come from there. We want Bibles, brooms, buckets and books, and 
we go to the North ; we want pens, ink, paper, wafers and envelopes, 
and we go to the North ; we want shoes, hats, handkerchiefs, umbrellas 
and pocket knives, and we go to the North ; we want furniture, crockery, 
glassware and pianos, and we go to the North ; we want toys, primers, 
school-books, fashionable apparel, machinery, medicines, tomb-stones, 
and a thousand other things, and we go to the North for them all. 
Instead of keeping our money in circulation at home, by patronizing our 
own mechanics, manufacturers, and laborers, we send it all away to the 
North, and there it remains ; it never falls into our hands again. 

In one way or another we are more or less subservient to the North 
every day of our lives. In infancy we are swaddled in Northern muslin ; 
in childhood we are humored with Northern gewgaws ; in youth we are 
instructed out of Northern books ; at the age of maturity we sow our 
** wild oats " on Northern soil ; in middle-life we exhaust our wealth, 
energies and talents in the dishonorable vocation of entailing onr depen- 
dence on our children and on our children's children, and, to the neglect 
of our own interests and the interests of those around us, in giving aid 
and succor to every department of Northern power ; in the decline of 
life we remedy our eye-sight with Northern spectacles, and support our 
infirmities with Northern canes; in old age we are drugged with 
Northern physic; and, finally, when we die, our inanimate bodies, 
shrouded in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to the 
grave in a Northern carriage, entombed with a Northern flpade, and 
memorized with a Northern slab I 

But it can hardly be necessary to say more in illustration of tb'^ 
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munaiLly and nnnatidnal dependence, which is so glaring that it cannot 
fail to be apparent to even the most careless and superficial observer. 
All the world sees, or ought to see, that in a commercial, mechanical, 
manufactural, financial, and literary point of view, we are as helpless ae 
babes; that, in comparison with the Free States, our agricultural 
resources have been greatly exaggerated, misunderstood and mis- 
managed ; and that, instead of cultivating among ourselves a wise policy, 
of mutual assistance and cooperation with respect to individuals, and 
of self-reliance with respect to the South at large, instead of giving coun- 
tenance and encouragement to the industrial enterprises projected among 
us, and instead of building up, aggrandizing and beautifying our own 
States, cities and towns, we have been spending our substance at the 
Korth, and are daily augmenting and strengthening the very power 
which now has us so completely under its thumb. 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding statistical facts and argu- 
ments, that the South, at one time the superior of the North in almost 
all the ennobling pursuits and conditions of life, has fallen far behind 
her competitor, and now ranks more as the dependency of a mother 
country than as the equal confederate of free and independent States. 
Following the order of our task, the next duty that devolves upon us is 
to trace out the causes which have conspired to bring about this impor- 
tant change, and to place on record the reasons, as we understand them, 

WHY THE KOBTH HAS SUBPABSED THE SOtTTH. 

And now that we have come to the very heart and soul of our sub- 
ject, ^® ^^^ ^o disposition to mince matters, but mean to speak plainly 
and ^ the point, without any equivocation, mental reservation, or secret 
evasion whatever. The son of a venerated parent, who, while he lived, 
was a considerate and merciftd slaveholder, a native of the South, 
bom and bred in North Carolina, of a family whose home has been in 
the valley of the Tadkin for nearly a century and a hali^ a Southerner 
by instinct and by all the influences of thought, habits and kindred, 
and with the desire and fixed purpose to reside permanently within the 
limits of the South, and with the expectation of dying there also — ^we 
feel that we have the right to express our opinion, however humble or 
unimportant it may be, on any and everjr question that affects the pub- 
lic good ; and, so help us God, " sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish,^' we are determined to exercise that right with manly firmness, 
and without fear, favor or affection. 

And now to the point. In our opinion, an opinion which has been 
fonned from data obtained by assiduous researches, and comparisons, 
from laborious investigation, logical reasoning, and earnest refiection, 
the causes which have impeded the progress and prosperity of the South, 
which have dwindled our commerce and other similar puriuits, into the 
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most contemptible insigiiificance ; snnk a large nujoritj of onr people 
in galling poverty and ignorance, rendered a small minority conceited 
and tyrannical, and driven the rest away from their homes ; entailed 
upon us a humiliating dependence on the Free States ; disgraced us in 
the recesses of our own souls, and brought us under reproach in the 
eyes of all civilized and enlightened nations — ^may all be traced to one 
common source, and there find solution in the most hateftd and horrible 
word, that .was ever incorporated into the vocabulary of human economy 
— Sla/oery. 

Beared amidst the institution of slavery, believing it to be wrong 
both in principle ao^ in practice, and having seen and felt its evil influ- 
ences upon individuals, communities and states, we deem it a duty, no 
less than a privilege, to enter our protest against it, and, as a Southern 
man, to use all constitutional means and our most strenuous efforts to 
overturn and aboUsh it. 

Our repugnance to slavery springs from no one-sided idea, or sickly 
sentimentality. ^ We have not been hasty in making up our mind on 
the subject ; we have jumped at no conclusions ; we have acted with 
perfect calmness and deliberation ; we have carefdlly considered, and 
examined the reasons for and against the institution, and have also taken 
into account the probable consequences of our decision. The more we 
investigate the matter, the deeper becomes the conviction that we are 
right ; and with this to impel and sustain us, we pursue our labor with 
love, with hope, and with constantly renewing vigor. 

That we shall encounter opposition we consider as certain ; perhaps 
we may even be subjected to insult and violence. From the cruel and 
conceited defenders of slavery we could look for nothing less. But we 
shall shrink from no responsibility, and do nothing unbecoming a man ; 
we know how to repel indignity, and if assaulted, shall not fail to make 
the blow recoil upon the aggressor's head. The road we have to travel 
may be a rough one, but no impediment shall cause us to falter in our 
course. The line of our duty is clearly defined, and it is our intention 
to follow it faithfully, or die in the attempt. 

But, thanks to heaven, we have no ominous forebodings of the result 
of the contest now pending between Liberty and Slavery in this confeder- 
acy. Though neither a prophet^nor the son of a prophet, our vision is 
sufficiently penetrative to divine the future so far as to be able to see 
that the " peculiar institution " has but a short and, as heretofore, inglori- 
ous existence before it. Time, the righter of every wrong, is ripening 
events for the desired consummation of our labors and the fulfillment of 
our cherished hopes. Each revolving year brings nearer the inevitable 
crisis. The sooner it comes the better ; may heaven, through our hum- 
ble efforts, hasten its advent. 

The first and most saored duty of every Southerner, who has the honor 
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and th6 interest of his conntrj at heart, is to declare himself an nnqnali« 
fied and nncompromising opponent of slavery. No conditional or half- 
way declaration will avail; no mere threatening demonstration will 
succeed. With those who desire to be instrumental in bringing abont 
the trinmph of liberty over slavery, there should be neither evasion, 
vacillation, nor equivocation. We should listen to no modifying terms 
>r compromises that may be proposed by the proprietors of the unprofit- 
able and ungodly institution. Nothing short of the complete abolition 
of slavery can save the South from falling into the vortex of utter ruin. 
Too long have we yielded a submissive obedience to the tyrannical domi- 
nation of an inflated oligarchy ; too long have we tolerated their arrogance 
and self-conceit ; too long have we submitted to their unjust and savage 
exactions. Let us now wrest from them the sceptre of power, estab- 
lish liberty and equal rights throughout the land, and henceforth 
and forever guard our legislative haUs from the pollutions and usurpa- 
tions of pro-slavery demagogues. 

We have stated, in a cursory manner, the reasons, as we understand 
them, why the North has surpassed the South, and have endeavored to 
show, we think successfully, that the highest future welfare of the South 
can be attained only by the speedy abolition of slavery. We will not, 
however, rest the case exclusively on our own arguments, but will again 
appeal to incontrovertible iacta and statistics to sustain us in our conclu- 
sions. But before we do so, we desire to fortify ourself against a charge 
that is too frequently made by careless and superficial readers. We 
allude to the objections so often urged against the use of tabular state- 
ments and statistical facts. It is worthy of note, however, that those 
objections never come from thorough scholars or profound thinkers. 
Among the minority of mankind, the science of statistics is only begin- 
ning to be appreciated ; when well understood, it will be recognized as 
one of the most important branches of knowledge, and, as a matter of 
course, be introduced and taught as an indispensable element of practical 
education in all our principal institutions of learning. One of the most 
vigorous and popular transatlantic writers of the day, Wm. 0. Taylor, 
LL.D., of Dublin, says : 

^' The cnltiyation of statistics must be the source of aU fatare improyement in the 
science of political economy, because it is to the table of the statistician that the 
economist most look for h& facts ; and aU speculations not founded upon facts, 
though they may be admired and applauded wnen first propounded, will, m the end, 
assuredly be forgotten. Statistical science may almost be regarded as the creation 
of this age. The word statistics was invented in the middle of the last century by 
a German professor,* to express a summary yiew of the physical, moral, and social 
condition of States ; he justly remarked, that a numericu statement of the extent, 
densitj of population, imports, exports, revenues, etc., of a country, more perfectly 
explamed its social condition than general statements, however graphic or nowever 
accurate. When such statements began to be collected, and exmbited in a populai 
form, it was soon discovered that the political and economical sciences were likely 

• AohtnwaU, a naUv* of Klbing , Prusiia. Bora 1719, dlod 1792. 
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to gain the poBition of phj^aical sciences ; that !s to say, they were about to olytain 
records of observation, which would test the accuracy of recognized principles, and 
lead to tiie discovery of new modes of action. But the gpreat object of this new 
science is to lead to uie knowledge of human nature ; that is, to ascertain the gen- 
eral course of operation of man's mental and moral faculties, and to ftirnish us with 
a correct standard of judgment, by enabling us to determine the average amount of 
the past as a guide to the average probabihties of .the ftiture. This science is yet in 
its infancy, but has already produced the most beneficial eflfects. The accuracy of 
the tables of life have rendered the calculations of rates of insurance a matter of 
much greater certainty than they were heretofore ; the system of keeping the pub- 
lic accounts has been simplified and improved ; and finally, the experimental sci- 
ences of medicine and political economy, have been fixed on a firmer foundation 
than could be anticipated in the last century. Even in private life this science is 
likely to prove of immense advantage, by directing attention to tiie coUection and 
registration of facts, and thus preventing the formation of hasty judgments and 
erroneous conclusions.*' 

The compiler, or rather the snperiatendent of the seventh United 
States censas, Prof. De Bow, a gentleman of more than ordinary indus- 
try and practical learning, who, in his excellent Review, has, from time 
to time, displayed much commendable zeal in his efforts to develop the 
indnstrial resources of the Southern and Southwestern States, and who 
is, perhaps, the greatest statistician in the country, says : 

^ ^* Statistics are far fi*om being the barren array of figures ingeniously and labo- 
riously combined into columns and tables, which many persons are apt to suppose 
them. They constitute rather the ledger of a nation, m which, like uie merchant 
in his books, the citizen can read, at one view, all of the results of a year or of a 
period of years, as compared with other periods, and deduce tiie profit or the loss 
which has been made, in morals, education, wealth or power." 

The present John Jay, of ITew York (it is hoped that the city may 
never be without a John Jay), in a most ingenious and masterly pre- 
sentation of *' The Statistics of American Agriculture," recently made 
in the form of an address before the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society, says : 

**In England, the labors of the Statistical Society, whose elaborate and most 
valuable publications enrich our library, through the courtesy of the British govern- 
ment, have aroused the attention of the people and of Parliament to the truth, that 
ttte science of politics finds in the statistical element its most solid foundation." 

Impressed with a sense of the propriety of introducing, in this as 
well as in the succeeding chapters of our work, a number of tabular 
statements exhibiting the comparative growth and prosperity of the 
free and slave States, we have deemed it eminently proper to adduce 
the testimony of these distinguished authors in support of the claims 
which official ^Etcts and accurate statistics lay to our consideration. 
And here we may remark, that the statistics which we propose to offer, 
like those already given, have been obtained from official sources, and 
may, therefore, be relied on as correct. The object we have in view 
in making a free use of facts and figures, if not already apparent, will 
soon be understood. It is not so much in its moral and religious 
aspects that we propose to discuss the question of slavery, as in its 
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Social and political character and inflnences. To saj nothing of the sic 
and the shame of slavery, we believe it is a most expensive and tnprofit- 
able institution ; and if oar brethren.of the South will bat throw aside 
their anfonnded prejudices and preconceived opinions, and give us a 
fair and patient hearing, we feel confident that we can bring them to 
the same conclusion. Indeed, we believe we shall be enabled — not alone 
by our own contributions, but with the aid of incontestable facts and 
arguments which we shall introduce from other sources — to convince 
all true-hearted, candid and intelligent Southerners, who may chance to 
read our book (and we hope their name may be legion), that slavery, 
and nothing but slavery, has retarded the progress and prosperity of 
our portion of the Union ; depopulated and impoverished our cities by 
forcing the more industrious and enterprising natives of the soil to emi- 
grate to the free States ; brought our domain under a sparse and inert 
population by preventing foreign immigration ; made us tributary to the 
North, and reduced us to the humiliating condition of mere provincial 
subjects in fact, though not in name. We believe, moreover, ^at every 
patriotic Southerner thus convinced will feel it a duty he owes to him- 
self, to his country, and to his God, to become a thorough, inflexible, 
practical Abolitionist. So mote it be ! 

Now to our figures. Few persons have an adequate idea of the im- 
portant part the cardinal numbers are now playing in the cause of 
liberty. They are working wonders in the South. Intelligent business 
men, from the Ohesapeake to the Bio Grande, are beginning to see that 
slavery, even in a mercenary point of view, is impolitic, because it is 
unprofitable. Those unique, mysterious little Arabic sentinels on the 
watch-towers of political economy, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, have joined 
forces, allied themselves to the powers of freedom, and are hemming in 
and combating slavery with the most signal success. If let alone, we 
have no doubt the digits themselves would soon terminate the existence 
of human slavery ; but we do not mean to let them alone ; they must 
not have all the honor of annihilating the monstrous iniquity. We want 
to become an auxiliary in the good work, and facilitate it. The libera- 
tion of six millions of non-slaveholding whites from the second degree 
of slavery, and of three millions of miserable kidnapped negroes from 
the first degree, cannot be accomplished too soon. That it was not ao^ 
oomplished many years ago is our misfortune. It now behooves us to 
take a bold and determined stand in defence of the alienable rights of 
ourselves and of our fellow men, and ta avenge the multiplicity of 
wrongs, social and political, which we have suffered at the hands of a 
most selfish and domineering oligarchy. It is madness to delay. We 
cannot be too hasty in carrying out our designs. Precipitance in this 
matter is an utter impottdbility. Now ia the time for action ; let hb 
work. 
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By taking a sort of inventory of the agricnltnral products of the free 
and slave States in 1850, we now propose to correct a most extraordi- 
nary and mischievous error into which the people of the South have 
unconsciously fallen. Agriculture, it is well known, is the sole boast of 
the South ; and, strange to say, many pro-slavery Southerners who, in 
our latitude, pass for intelligent men, are so puffed up with the idea of 
our importance in this respect, that they speak of the Korth as a sterile 
region, unfit for cultivation, and quite dependent on the South for the 
necessaries of life ! Such gross, rampant ignorance deserves no audience. 
TVe can prove that the North produces greater quantities of breadstuJSs 
than the South. Figures shall show the facts. Properly, the South has 
nothing left to boast of; the Korth has surpassed her in everything, 
and is going farther and farther ahead of her every day. We ask the 
reader's carefid attention to the following tables, which we have pre- 
pared at no little cost of time and trouble, and which, when duly con- 
sidered in connection with the foregoing and subsequent portions of our 
work, will, we believe, carry conviction to the mind that the down- 
ward tendency of the South ean be arrested only by the abolition of 
slavery. 
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Wheat 72,167,486 bushels ^ 160 $108,236,229 

Oats 96,690,371 " ** 40 38,636,148 

Indian Corn 242,618,660 « ** 60 146,671,190 

Potatoes (1. 4^ S.) 69,033,170 " ** 88 22,432,604 

Bye 12,674,628 " « 100 12,674,623 

Barley 6,002,013 «• «* 90 4,601,811 

Backwheat 8,660,246 " « 60 4,276,122 

BeansandPeas 1,642,296 « " 176 2,699,016 

Glover and Qrass Seeds. . . 762,266 << " 3 00 2,286,796 

Flaxseeds 368,923 << *< 126 448,647 

Garden Products .., 3,714,606 

Orchard Products 6,332,914 

Total 499,190,041 bnshels, Talned as above, at . . $361,709,703 

BEOAPrrULATIOir — BLAYE STATES. 

Wheat 27,904,476 bnshels ^ 160 $41,866,714 

Oats 49,882,799 " ^ 40 19,953,191 

Indian Com 348,992,282 « *< 60 209,396,369 

Potatoes (I. A S.) 44,847,420 " «* 38 17,042,019 

Bye 1,608,240 " " 100 1,608,240 

Barley 161,907 " " 90 146,716 

Buckwheat 405,357 " " 60 202,678 

BeansandPeas 7,637,227 »* •< 176 13,366,147 

Glover and Grass Seeds. . . 123,617 *' *< 3 00 370,661 

Flaxseeds 203,484 " "126 264,366 

Garden Products 1,377,260 

Orchard Products 1,366,827 

Total : . 481,766,889 bushels, valued as above, at. . $306,927,067 

TOTAL DIFFEBBNOE — BUSHEIr-MEASTTSE PBODTTOTS. 

Bnaheb. Talne. 

Free States 499,190,041 $351,709,703 

SUveStates 481,766,889 306,927,067 



Balance in bushels 17,423,162 Dilference in value $44,782,636 

So much for the boasted agricultural superiority of the South I Mark 
well the balance in bushels, and the difference in value I Is either in 
favor of the South? Nol Are both in favor of the N'orth? Yesl 
Here we have unquestionable proof that of all the bushel-measure pro- 
ducts of the nation, the free States produce far more than one-half ; and 
it is worthy of particular mention, that the excess of Northern products 
is of the mast vahidble kind. The account shows a balance against the 
South, in favor of the North, of seventeen million four hundred and 
twenty-three thousand one hundred amdjifty-two httshels, and a difference 
in value of forty-four million seven hundred and eighty -two thousa/nd six 
hundred and thirty-six dollars. Please bear these facts in mind, for, in 
order to show positively how the free and slave States do stand upon the 
great sind important subject of rural economy, we intend to take an ac- 
count of all the other products of the soil, of the live-stock upon farms, 
of the animals slaughtered, and, in fact, of every item of husbandry of 
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^e two sections ; and if, in bringing onr tabular exercises to a dose, we 
find slayerj gaining upon freedom — ^a thing it has never jet been known 
to do — we shall, as a matter of conrse, see that the above amonnt is 
transferred to the credit of the side to which it of right belongs. 

In maMng up these tables we have two objects in view ; the first is to 
open the eyes of the non-slaveholders of the South, to the system of de- 
ception, that has been so long practised upon them, and the second is to 
show slaveholders themselves — ^we have reference only to those who are 
not too perverse, or ignorant, to perceive naked truths — that free labor 
is fiEir more respectable, profitable, and productive, than slave labor. In 
the South, unfortunately, no kind of labor is either free or respectable. 
Every white man who is under the necessity of earning his bread, by 
the sweat of his brow, or by manual labor, in any capacity, no matter 
how unassuming in deportment, or exemplary in morals, is treated as if 
he were a loathsome beast, and shunned with disdain. His soul may be 
the very seat of honor and integrity, yet without slaves — ^himself a i^ve 
— ^he is accounted as nobody, and would be deemed intolerably presump- 
tuous, if he dared to open his mouth, even so wide as to give faint utter- 
ance to a three-lettered monosyllable, like yea or nay, in the presence 
of an august knight of the whip and the lash. 

There are few Southerners who will not be astonished at the disclo- 
sures of these statistical comparisons, between the free and the slave 
States. That the astonishment of the more intelligent and patriotic 
non-slaveholders will be mingled with indignation, is no more than we 
imticipate. We confess our own surprise, and deep chagrin, at the result 
of our investigations. Until we examined into the matter, we thought 
and hoped the South was really ahead of the North in one particular, 
that of agriculture ; but our thoughts have been changed, and our hopes 
frustrated, for instead of finding ourselves the possessors of a single ad- 
vantage, we behold our dear native South stripped of every laurel, and 
sinking deeper and deeper in the depths of poverty and shame ; while, 
at the same time, we see the Korth, our successful rival, extracting and 
absorbing the few elements of wealth yet remaining among us, and 
rising higher and higher in the scale of fame, fortune, and invulnerable 
power. Thus our disappointment gives way to a feeling of intense 
mortification, and our soul involuntarily, but justly, we believe, cries 
out for. retribution against the treacherous slaveholding legislators, who 
have so basely arid unpatriotioally neglected the interests of their poor 
white constituents and bargained away the rights of posterity. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the white non-slaveholders of the South are in the 
majority, as six to one, they have never yet had any uncontrolled part 
or lot in framing the laws under which they live. There is no legisla- 
tion except fbr the benefit of slavery, and slaveholders. As a general 
rule, poor white persons are regarded with less esteem and attention 
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than negroeB, and though the condition of the latter is wretched beyond 
description, vast nnmbers of the former are infinitely worse off. A con- 
ninglj devised mockery of freedom is guaranteed to them, and that is alL 
To all intents and purposes thej are disfranchised, and outlawed, and the 
only priyilidge extended to them, is a shallow and circumscribed partici- 
pation in the political movements that usher slaveholders into office. 

We have not breathed away nine and twenty years in the South, 
without becoming acquainted with the demagogical manoeuverings of the 
oligarchy. Their intrigues and tricks of legerdemfdn are as familiar to 
us as household words ; in vain might the world be ransacked for a more 
precious Junto of flatterers and c%|olers. It is amusing to ignorance, 
amazing to credulity, and insulting to intelligence, to hear them in their 
blustering efforts to mystify and pervert the sacred principles of liberty, 
and turn the curse of slavery into a blessing. To the illiterate poor 
whites — ^made poor and ignorant by the system of slavery — ^they 
hold out the idea that slavery is the very bulwark of our liberties, 
and the foundation of American independence I For hours at a 
time, day after day, will they expatiate upon the inexpressible beauties 
and excellences of this great /re^ and independent nation; and finally 
with the most extravagant gesticulations and rhetorical flourishes, con- 
clude their nonsensical ravings, by attributing all the glory and pro- 
Bperity of the country, from Maine to Texas, and from Georgia to Oali- 
fornia, to the *^ invaluable institutions of the South 1" On the part of 
the intelligent listener, who cherishes a high regard for truth and Jus- 
tice, it requires no small degree of patience and forbearance to rest 
quietly under the incoherent, truth-murdering declamations of these 
subtle-tongued champions of slavery. 

The lords of the lash are not only absolute masters of the blacks, who 
are bought and sold, and driven about like so many cattle, but they are 
also the oracles and arbiters of all non-slaveholding whites, whose free- 
dom is merely nominal, and whose unparalleled illiteracy and degrada- 
tion is purposely and fiendishly perpetuated. How little the "poor 
white trash," the great minority of the Southern people, know of the 
real condition of the country, is, indeed, sadly astonishing. The truth is, 
they know nothing of public measures, and little of private affairs, except 
what their imperious masters, the slave-drivers, condescend to tell, and 
that is but precious little, and even that little, always garbled and one- 
sided, is never told except in public harangues ; for the haughty cava- 
liers of shackles and handcuffs will not degrade themselves by holding 
private converse with those who have neither dimes nor hereditary 
rights in human flesh. 

Whenever it pleases, and to the extent it pleases, a slaveholder to 
become communicative, poor whites may hear with fear and trembling, 
but not speak. They must be as mum as dumb brutes, and stand in awe 
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of their angnst superiors, or be crashed with stern rebnkes, omel 
oppressions, or downright violence. If they dare to think for them- 
selves, their thoughts mast be forever concealed. The expression of 
any sentiment at all conflicting with the gospel of slavery, dooms them 
at once in the community in which they live, and then, whether willing 
or unwilling, they are obliged to become heroes, martyrs, or exiles. 
They may thirst for knowledge, but there is no Moses among them to 
smite it out of the rocks of Horeb. The black veil, through whose 
almost Impenetrable meshes light seldom gleams, has long been pendaii 
over their eyes, and there, with fiendish jealousy, slaveholding official 
sedulously guard it. Kon-slaveholders are not only kept in ignorance 
of what is transpiring at the K&rth, but they are continually mis- 
informed of what is going on even in the South. Kever were the 
poorer classes of a people, and those classes so largely in the msgority, 
and all inhabiting the same country, so basely duped, so adroitly swindled 
or so unpardonably outraged. 

It is expected that the stupid and sequacious masses, the white victims 
of slavery, will believe, and, as a general thing, they do believe, what- 
ever the slaveholders tell them ; and thus it is that they are ccgoled 
into the notion that they are the freest, happiest, and most intelligent 
people in the world, and are taught to look with prejudice and disap- 
probation upon every new principle or progressive movement. Thus it is, 
that the South, woefully inert and inventlonless, has lagged behind the 
Korth, and is now weltering in £he cesspool of ignorance and degradation. 
We have already intimated that the opinion is prevalent throughout 
the South that the free States are quite sterile and unproductive, and 
that they are mainly dependent on us for breadstuffs and other provi- 
sions. So fsLY as the cereals, fruits, garden vegetables and esculent roots 
are concerned, we have, in the preceding tables, shown the utter falsity 
of this opinion ; and we now propose to show that it is equally erro- 
neous in other particulars, and very far from the truth in the general 
reckoning. We can prove, and we intend to prove, from facts in our pos- 
session, that the hay crop of the free States is worth considerably more 
in dollars and cents than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp 
produced in the fifteen slave States. This statement may strike some of 
our readers with amazement, and others may, for the moment, regard it 
as quite incredible ; but it is true, nevertheless, and we shall soon pro- 
ceed to confirm it. The single free State of New York produces more 
than three times the quantity of hay that is produced in all the slave 
States. Ohio produces a larger number of tons than all the Southern 
and Southwestern States, and so does Pennsylvania. Vermont, little 
and unpretending as she is, does the same thing, with the exception of 
Virginia. Look at the facts as presented in the tables, and let your 
own eyes, physical and intellectual, confirm you in the truth. 

2 
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And yet, forsooth, the slayeholding oligarchy would whip xu into the 
belief that agrioolture is not one of the leading and lucrative pursuits 
of the free States, that the soil there is an uninterrupted barren waste, 
and that our Korthem brethren, having the advantage in nothing except 
wealth, population, inland and foreign commerce, manufactures, mechan- 
ism, inventions, literature, the arts and sciences, and their concomitant 
branches of profitable industry — ^miserable objects of charity I — are de- 
pendent on us for the necessaries of life. 

Next to Virginia, Maryland is the greatest Southern hay-producing 
State ; and yet, it is the opinion of several of the most extensive hay 
and grain dealers in Baltimore, with whom we have conversed on the 
subject, that the domestic crop is scarcely equal to one-third the demand, 
and that the balance required for home consumption, about two-thirds, 
is chiefly brought from Ifew York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
At this rate, Maryland receives and consumes not less than three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand tons of Northern hay every year ; and this, 
as we are informed by the dealers above-mentioned, at an average cost 
to the last purchaser, by the time it is stowed in the mow, of at least 
twenty-five dollars per ton ; it would thus appear that this most popular 
and valuable provender, one of the staple commodities of the North, 
commands a market in a single slave State, to the amount of seven mil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars per annum. 

In this same State of Maryland, less than one million of dollars^ worth 
of cotton finds a market, the whole number of bales sold here in 1850 
amounting to only twenty-three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
five, valued at seven hundred and forty-six thousand four hundred 
dollars. Briefly, then, and in round numbers, we may state the case 
thus : Maryland buys annually seven millions of dollars' worth of hay 
from the North, and one million of dollars' worth of cotton from the 
South. Let slaveholders and their fawning defenders read, ponder and 
compare. 

The exact quantities of Northern hay, rye, and buckwheat flour, Irish 
potatoes, fruits, clover and grass seeds, and other products of the soil, 
received and consumed in aU the slaveholding States, we have no means 
of ascertaining ; but for all practical purposes, we can arrive sufi&ciently 
near to the amount by inference from the above data, and from 
what we see with our eyes and hear with our ears wherever we go. 
Food from the North for man or for beast, or for both, is for sale in 
every market in the South. Even in the most insignificant little villages 
in the interior of the slave States, where books, newspapers and other 
mediums of intelligence are unknown, where the poor whites and tho 
negroes are alike bowed down in heathenish ignorance and barbarism, 
and where the news is received but once a week, and then only in a 
S^orthern-built stage-coach, drawn by horses in Northern harness, in 
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charge of a driver dressed ec^-ct-pie in Northern habiliments, and with 
a Northern whip in his hand — the agricnltnral products of the Ncnrth, 
either crude, prepared, pickled or preserved, are ever to be found. 

Mortifying as the acknowledgment of the fact is to us, it is our un- 
biased opinion — an opinion which will, we believe, be indorsed by every 
intelligent person who goes into a careful examination and comparison 
of all the facts in the case — ^that the profits arising to the North from 
the sale of provender and provisions to the South, are far greater than 
those arising to the South from the sale of cotton, tobacco and bread- 
stuffs to the North. It follows, then, that the agricultural interests of 
the x> orth being not only equal but actually superior to those of the 
South, the hundreds of millions of dollars which the commerce and 
manufactures of the former annually yield, is just so much clear and 
independent gain over the latter. It follows, also, from a corresponding 
train or system of deduction, and with all the foregoing facts in view, 
that the difference between freedom and slavery is simply the difference 
between sense and nonsense, wisdom and foUy, good and evil, right and 
wrong. 

Any observant American, from whatever point of the compass he 
may hail, who will take the trouble to pass though the Southern mar- 
kets, both great and small, as we have done, and inquire where this 
artide, that and the other came from, will be utterly astonished at the 
variety and quantity of Northern agricultural productions kept for sale. 
And this state of things is growing worse and worse every year. Ex- 
clusively agricultural as the South is in her industrial pursuits, she is 
barely able to support her sparse and degenerate population. Her men 
and her domestic animals, both dwarfed into shabby objects of com- 
miseration under the blighting effects of slavery, are constantly feeding 
on the multifarious products of Northern soil. And if the whole truth 
must be told, we may here add, that these products, like all other arti- 
cles of merchandise purchased at the North, are generally bought on 
credit, and, in a great number of instances, by far too many, never paid 
for — ^not, as a general rule, because the purchasers are dishonest or un- 
willing to pay, but because they are impoverished and depressed by the 
retrogressive and deadening operations of slavery, that most unprofit- 
able and pernicious institution under which they live. 

To show how well we are sustained in our remarks on hay and other 
special products of the soil, as well as to give circulation to other faints 
of equal significance, we quote a single passage from an address by Paul 
0. Cameron, before the Agricultural Society of Orange County, North 
Carolina. This production is, in the main, so powerfully conceived, so 
correct and plausible in its statements and conclusions, and so well cal- 
culated, though, perhaps, not intended, to arouse the old North State to 
a sense of her natural greatness and acquired shame, that we could wisli 
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to see it published in pamphlet form, and ciroolated thronghont the 
length and breadth of that unfortunate and degraded heritage of slavery. 
Mr. Oameron says : 

" I know ftot when I have been more hamiliatedf as a North Carolina fanner, 
than when, a few weeks ago, at a railroad depot at the rery doors of oar State 
capital, I saw waffons drawn by Kentacky moles, loading wiui Northern hay, for 
the supply not only of the town, bat to be taken to the country. Sach a sight at the 
capital of a State whose popalation is almost exelosiyely devoted to agricoltore, is 
a most hnmiliating exhibition. Let as cease to use everyOiing, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, that is not the prodact of our own soil and workshops — ^not an axe, or a 
broom, or backet, from Connecticut. By every consideration of self-preservation, 
we are called to make better efforts to expel the Northern grocer from the State 
with his batter, and the Ohio and Kentacky horse, mole and hog driver, from our 
county at least. It is a reproach on us as farmers, and no little deduction from 
our wealth, that we suffer tne population of our towns and villages to supply them- 
selves with butter from another Orange County in New York.'' 

We have promised to prove that the hay crop of the free States is 
worth considerably more than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp 
produced in the fifteen slave States. The compilers of the last census, 
as we learn from Pro! De Bow, the able and courteous superintendent, 
in making up the hay-tables, allowed two thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds to the ton. The price per ton at which we should estimate 
its value has puzzled us to some extent. Dealers in the article at Balti- 
more think it will average twenty-five dollars, in their market. Four 
or five months ago they sold it at thirty dollars i>er ton. At the very 
time we write, though there is less activity in the article than usual, we 
learn, from an examination of sundry prices-current and commercial 
journals, that hay is selling in Savannah at $33 per ton ; in Mobile and 
New Orleans at $26; in Charleston at $25; in Louisville at $24; and 
in Oinoinnati at $23. The average of these prices is twenty-six dollars 
sixteen and two-third cents; and we suppose it would be fair to employ 
the figures which would indicate this amount, the net value of a single 
ton, in calculating the total market value of the entire crop. Were we 
to do this — ^and, with the foregoing facts in view, we submit to intelli- 
gent men whether we would not be justifiable in doing it — the hay crop 
of the free States, 12,690,982 tons, in 1860, would amount in valuation 
to the enormous sum of $381,081,695 — ^more than four times the value 
of all the cotton produced in the United States during the same period I 

But we shall not make the calculation at what we have found to be 
the average value per ton throughout the country. What rate, then, 
shaU be agreed upon as a basis of comparison between the value of the 
hay crop of the North and that of the South, and as a means of testiug 
the truth of our declaration — ^that the former exceeds the aggregate 
value of all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fif- 
teen slave States? Suppose we tiUce $18 08) — just half the average 
value — ^as the multiplier in this arithmetical exercise. This we can well 
affovd to do ; indeed, we might reduce the amount per ton to much less 
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tlian half the average value, and still have a large margin left for tri 
umphant demonstration. It is not onr purpose, however, to make an 
overwhelming display of the incomparable greatness of the free States. 

In estimating the value of the various agricultural products of the two 
great sections of the country, we have been guided by prices emanating 
from the Bureau of Agriculture In Washington ; and in a catalogue of 
those prices now before us, we perceive that the average value of hay 
throughout the nation is supposed to be not more than half a cent per 
pound — ^$11 20 per ton — ^which, as we have seen above, is considerably 
less than half the present market value; — fl^d this, too, in the face of the 
fact that prices generally rule higher than they do just now. It will be 
admitted on all sides, however, that the prices fixed upon by the Bureau 
of Agriculture, taken as a whole, are as fair for one section of the country 
as for the other, and that we cannot blamelessly deviate from them in 
one particular without deviating from them in another. Eleven dollars 
and twenty cents ($11 20) per ton shall therefore be the price; and, not- 
withstanding these greatly reduced figures, we now renew, with to 
addendum, our declaration and promise, that — We can prove, and we shall 
now proceed to prove, that the annual hay crop of the free States is worth 
considerably more in dollars and cents than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
luvy, hemp, wnd cams suga/r a/nnually produced in the fifteen sla/oe States, 

HAY OBOP OF THE FBEB STATES — ^1850. 
12,690,982 tons ^ $11 20 $142,138,998 

SXJKDBY PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES — 1850. 

Cotton 2,446,779 bales ^ $32 00 $78,264,928 

Tobacco 186,023,906 lbs. '< 10 18,602,390 

IKce(rougli) 216,313,497 lbs. " 4 8,612,639 

Hay 1,137,784 tons « 1120 12,743,180 

Hemp 34,673 tons " 112 00 3,883,376 

Cane Sngar 237,133,000 lbs. " 7 16,699,310 



Total.... $138,606,723 



BEOAPITULATION. 



Haycropof thefiree States $142,138,998 

Sundry products of the slave States 138,606,723 

Balance in favor of the f^ee States $3,633,275 

There is the account ; look at it, and let it stand in attestation of the 
exalted virtues and surpassing powers of freedom. Scan it well. Mes- 
sieurs lords of the lash, and learn from it new lessons of the utter ineffi- 
ciency, and despicable imbecility of slavery. Examine it minutely, 
liberty-loving patriots of the North, and behold in it additional evidences 
of the beauty, grandeur, and superexcellence of free institutions. Trea- 
sure it up in your minds, outraged friends and non-slaveholders of the 
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South, and let the recollection of it arouse jou to an inflexible determi- 
nation to extirpate the monstrous enemy that stalks abroad in joar 
land, and to recover the inalienable rights and liberties, which have been 
filched from you by an unscrupulous oligarchy. 

In deference to truth, decency and good sense, it is to be hoped that 
the enemies of free institutions will never more' have the effrontery to 
open their mouths in extolling the agricultural achievements of slave 
labor. Especially is it desirable, that, as a simple act of justice to a 
grossly deceived populace, they may cease their stale and senseless 
harangues on the importance of cotton. The value of cotton to the 
South, to the Korth, to the nation, and to the world, has been so grossly 
exaggerated, and so extensive have been the evils which have resulted in 
consequence of the extraordinary misrepresentations concerning it^ that 
we should feel constrained to reproach ourself for remissness of duty,^ if 
we fSailed to make an attempt to explode the popular error. The figures 
above show what it is, and what it is not. Becur to them, and learn tho 
&cts. 

So hyperbolically has the importance of cotton been magnified by cer- 
tain pro-slavery politicians of the South, that the person who would 
^ve credence to all their fustian and bombast, would be under tlie 
necessity of believing that the very existence of almost everything, in 
the heaven above, in the earth beneath, and in the water under the 
earth, depended on it. The truth is, however, that the cotton crop is of 
but comparatively little value to the South. Kew England and Old 
England, by their superior enterprise and sagacity, turn it chiefly to 
their own advantage. It is carried in their ships, spun in their factories, 
woven in their looms, insured in their offices, returned again in their 
own vessels, and, with double freight and cost of manufacturing added, 
purchased by the South at a high premium. Of all the parties engaged 
or interested in its transportation and manufacture, the South is the 
only one that does not make a profit, l^or does she, as a general thing, 
make a decent profit by producing it. 

We are credibly informed that many of the farmers in the immediate 
vicinity of Baltimore, where we now write, have turned their attention 
exclusively to hay, and that from one acre they frequently gather two 
tons, for which they receive fift/y dolla/r». Let us now inquire how 
many dollars may be expected from an acre planted in cotton. Mr. 
Cameron, from whose able address before the Agricultural Society of 
Orange County, Korth Carolina, we have already gleaned some interest- 
ng particulars, informs us, that the cotton planters in his part of the 
country, ^* have contented themselves with a crop yielding only ten or 
twelve doUare per (zere,^^ and that *' the summing up of a large surface 
gives but a living result.'' An intelligent resident of the Palmetto 
St.ate, writing in De Bow's Beview, not long since, advances the opinion 
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that the cotton planters of Soath Oarolina are not realizing more than 
one per cent, on the amount of capital they have invested. While in 
Virginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, whose religious walk 
and conversation had recommended and promoted him to an eldership 
in the Presbyterian church, and who supports himself and family by 
raising negroes and tobacco, told us that, for the last eight or ten years, 
aside from the increase of his human chattels, he felt quite confident Tie 
had not clea/red as much even as one per cent, per annum on the amount 
of his investment. The real and personal property of this aged Christian 
consists chiefly m a large tract of land and about thirty negroes, most 
of whom, according to his own confession, are more expensive than 
profitable. The proceeds arising from the sale of the tobacco they produce, 
are all absorbed in the purchase of meat and bread for home consump- 
tion, and when the crop is stunted by drought, frost, or otherwise cut 
short) one of the negroes must be sold to raise funds for the support of 
the others. Such are the agricultural achievements of slave labor ; such 
are the results of *^ the sum of all villainies." The diabolical institution 
subsists on its own flesh. At one time children are sold to procure food 
for the parents, at another, parents are sold to procure food for the 
children. Within its pestilential atmosphere, nothing succeeds; pro- 
gress and prosperity are unknown ; inanition and slothfulness ensue ; 
everything becomes dull, dismal and unprofltable; wretchedness and 
desolation stand or lie in bold relief throughout the land ; an aspect of 
most melancholy inactivity and dilapidation broods over every city and 
town ; ignorance and prejudice sit enthroned over the minds of the peo- 
ple; usurping despots wield the sceptre of power; everywhere, and in 
everything, between Delaware Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, are the 
multitudinous evils of slavery apparent. 

The soil itself soon sickens and dies beneath the unnatural tread of 
the slave. Hear what the Hon. 0. 0. Olay, of Alabama, has to say upon 
the subject His testimony is eminentiy suggestive, well-timed, and 
truthfiQ ; and we heartily commend it to the careful consideration of 
every spirited Southron who loves his country, and desires to see it 
rescued from the fatal grasp of *Hhe mother of harlots." Says he: 

" I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in my 
native county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and ezhanstinff cnltnre 
of cotton. Our small planters, after taking the cream off their lands, unable to res- 
tore t^em by rest, manures, or otherwise, are going further West and South, in 
search of other virgin ?ands, which they may and will despoil and impoverish in 
like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means and no more skill, are 
buying out their poorer neighbors, extending jtheir plantations, and adding to their 

Saveforce. llie wetdlhy few, who are able to live on smaller profits, and to give 
leir blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many who are merely inde- 




negroes. Thus the wnite population 
almost pan passu in several counties of our State. In 1825, Madison county cast 
about 3,000 votes ; now, she cannot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing that 
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conuty, one will discover nnmerouB farm-houBes, once fhe abode of indostriouB and 




Some one has said that " an honest confession is good for the soul,'' 
and if the adage be true, as we have no doubt it is, we think Mr. 0. 0. 
Clay is entitled to a quiet conscience on one score at least. Iii; the 
extract quoted above, he gives us a graphic description of the ruinous 
operations and influences of Slavery in the Southwest ; and we, as a 
native of Carolina, and a traveller through Virginia, are ready to bear 
testimony to the fitness of his remarks when he referred to those States 
as examples of senility and decay. With equal propriety, however, 
he might have stopped nearer home for a subject of comparison. 
Either of the States bordering upon Alabama, or, indeed, any other 
slave States, would have answered his purpose quite as well as Virginia 
and the Carolinas. Wherever slavery exists there he may find parallels 
to the destruction that is sweeping with such deadly influence over his 
own unfortunate State. 

As for examples of vigorous, industrious and thrifty communities, they 
can be found anywhere beyond the Upas-shadow of slavery — ^nowhere 
else. New York and Massachusetts, which, by nature, are confessedly far 
inferior to Virginia and the Carolinas, have by the more liberal and equit- 
able policy which they have pursued, in substituting liberty for slavery, 
attained a degree of eminence and prosperity altogether unknown in the 
slave States. 

Amidst all the hyperbole and cajolery of slave-driving politicians who, 
as we have already seen, are " the books, the arts, the academies, that 
show, contain and govern all the South," we are rejoiced to see that 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Cameron, and a few others, have had the boldness and 
honesty to step forward and proclaim the truth. All such frank admis- 
sions are to be hailed as good omens for the South. Nothing good can 
come from any attempt to conceal the unconcealable evidences of 
poverty and desolation everywhere trailing in the wake of slavery. Let 
the truth be told on all occasions, of the North as well as of the South, 
and the people will soon begin to discover the egregiousness of their 
errors, to draw just comparisons, to Inquire into cause and effect, and to 
adopt the more utile measures, manners and customs of their wiser 
contemporaries. 

In willfully traducing and decrying everything North of Mason and 
Dixon^s line, and in excessively magnifying the importance of every- 
thing South of it, the oligarchy have, in the eyes of all liberal and in- 
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telligent men, only made an exhibition of their nncommon folly and 
dishonesty. For a long time, it is tme, they have succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the people, in keeping them humbled in the murky sloughs .of 
poverty and ignorance, and in instilling into their untutored minds pas- 
sions and prejudices expressly calculated to strengthen and protect the 
accursed institution of slavery ; but, thanks to heaven, their inglorious 
reign is fast drawing to a close ; with irresistible brilliancy, and in spite 
of the interdict of tyrants, light from the pure foxmtain of knowledge 
is now streaming over the dark places of our land, and, ere long — mark 
our words — ^there will ascend from Delaware, and from Texas, and from 
all the intermediate StatiCS, a huzza for Freedom and for Equal Bights, 
that will utterly confound the friends of despotism, set at defiance the 
authority of usurpej;s, and carry consternation to the heart of every 
slavery-propagandist. 

To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them to a knowledge 
of the inferior and disreputable position which they occupy as a com- 
ponent part of the Union, and to give prominence and popularity to 
those plans which, if adopted, will elevate us to an equality, socially, 
morally, intellectually, industrially, politically, and financially, with the 
most flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, if possible, to 
place us in the van of even that, is the object of this work. Slave- 
holders, either from ignorance or from a willfrd disposition to propagate 
error, contend that the South has nothing to be ashamed o^ that slavery 
has proved a blessing to her, and that her- superiority over the North in 
an agricultural point of view, makes amends for all her short-comings 
in other respects. On the other hand, we contend that many years of 
continual blushing and severe penance would not suffice to cancel or 
annul the shame and disgrace that justly attaches to the South in conse- 
quence of slavery — the direst evil that e^er befell the land — ^that the 
South bears nothing Hke even a respectable approximation to the North 
in navigation, commerce or manufactures, and that, contrary to the 
opinion entertained by ninety-nine hundredths of her people, she is £eu: 
behind the free States in the only thing of which she has ever 
dared to boast — ^agriculture. We submit the question to the arbi- 
tration of figures, which, it is said, do not lie. With regard to the 
bushel-measure products of the soil, of which we have already taken 
an inventory, we have seen that there is a balance against the South in 
favor of the Korth of aeventeen miUion four hwnd/red cmd twenty-three 
thoueand one Tvwnd/red wndjifi/y-iAXio ImsheUy and a difference in the value 
of the same, also in favor of the North, of forty-fottr milium seven hm- 
d/red a/nd eighty-two thoueand six hundred cmd thtrty-six doUa/rs, It ia 
certainly a most novel kind of agricultural superiority that the South 
claims on that score I 

Our attention shall now be directed to the twelve principal pound- 

2* 
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measure prodnots of the free and of the slave States — Kay^ cotton^ hut- 
ter and eheete, tohaeeo, ^ane-sttgar, tooolf riee, hemp, maple ntgar, bees- 
teax and honey, flax, and hops — and in taMng an acconnt of them, we 
shall, in order to show the exact quantity produced in each State, and 
for the convenience of future reference, pursue the same plan as that 
adopted in the preceding tables. Whether slavery will appear to better 
advantage on the scales than it did in the half-bushel, remains to be 
seen. It is possible that the rickety monster may make a better show 
on a new track ; but if it makes a more ridiculous display, we shall not 
be surprised. A careful examination of its precedents, has taught us the 
folly of expecting anything good to issue from it in any manner what- 
ever. It has no disposition to emulate the magnanimity of its betters, 
and as for a laudable ambition to excel, that is a characteristic altogether 
foreign to its nature. Languor and inertia are the insalutary viands 
upon which it delights to satiate its morbid appetite ; and *^from bad to 
worse" is the ill-omened motto under which, in all its feeble efforts 
and achievements, it ekes out a most miserable and deleterious exigt- 
ence. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE FRES STATES — 1860. 



STATES. 


Hfty, tons. 


Hemp, tons. 

• • ■ • • • * 

4 

160 
44 


Hops, lbs. 


Flax, IbB^ 


Maple Sugar, 
lbs. 


Tobaeeo, lbs. 


California 

Connecticut. •• 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


2,088 

516,181 

601,952 

408,280 

89,065 

766,889 

661,807 

404,984 

698,854 

485,960 

8,728,797 

1,448,142 

1,842,970 

74,418 

866,168 

275,662 


*"*664 

8,551 

92,796 

8,242 

40,120 

121,595 

10,668 

257,174 

2,188 

2,686,299 

68,781 

22,088 

277 

268,088 

16,930 


*17;928 

160,068 

684,469 

62,660 

17,081 

1,162 

7,152 

7,652 

182,965 

940,677 

446,982 

680,807 

86 

20,862 

68,898 


60*796 

248,904 

2,921,192 

78,407 

98,542 

795,625 

2,489,794 

1,298,868 

2,197 

10,867,484 

4,688,209 

2,826,626 

28 

6,849,867 

610,976 


1,000 

1,267,624 

841,894 

1,044,620 

6,041 

188,246 

1,245 

50 

810 

88,189 

10,464,449 

912,661 

1,268 


Maine 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan • . . • 
N. Hampshire^^ 
New Jersey . • . 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania • 
Rhode Islands • 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 




12,690,982 


198 


8,468,176 


8,048,278 


82,161,799 


14,762,087 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES —1850. 



STATES. 


Hay, tons. 


Hemp, tons. 


Hops, lbs. 


Flax, Ibs^ 


Maple Sugar, 
lbs. 


Tobacco, Ibs^ 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida ■ 

Georgia 

Kentucky .... 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi . • . . 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Virginia 


82,685 
8,976 

80,169 
2,510 

28,449 
118,747 

25,762 
157,966 

12,604 
116,925 
146,653 

20,925 

74,091 

8,854 

869,093 


i5 

17,787 

68 

7 

16,028 

89 

""695 

*"*i89 


276 

• 167 

848 

14 

261 

4,809 

125 

1,870 

478 

4,180 

9,246 

26 

1,082 

11,606 


8,921 

12,291 

17,174 

60 

5,887 

2,100,116 

85,686 

665 

627,160 

598,796 

888 

868,181 

1,048 

1,000,460 


643 
9,880 

60 

487,406 

265 

47,740 

• • • • • • 

178,910 

' 27,982 

200 

168,657 

1,227,665 


164,990 
218,986 

998,614 

428,924 

66,501,196 

26,878 
21,407,497 

49,960 
17,118,784 
11,984,786 

74,285 
20,148,982 

66,897 
66,808,227 




1,187,784 


84,6r8 


88,780 


4,768,198 


2,088,687 


186,028,906 
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X.ASIJS e — Continued. 
kSUOULtUKAL PEODnCTS 01 THH BUTl BTATB— 1800. 



STATES. 


l-l-'S^.b., 


.^Wu. 


"«.»'- 




A 8 
178,78 


1 


"gS 










Kenluciy 




North Olro^ 




















M«,n» 


S8T,U8 


Bl^B18,4« 



AimuL rafomois or thi nn and ibx buvi auns- 



BTATBS-ISW. 


ASWAL PBODDCIS or THE BLAYB 


BTATB8. 


r'- 


chUH.'Ei 


H™j"bJ 


STATE.. 


ns?!' 


^.■£1 


isss; 


OalUOnils.. 
luiaoli.... 

h™ 

£?=" 

7«m. 

ShodelL.. 
Vmnsot.. 


ill 


1!:K 

18JO«,0» 
3.881 ,l»8 
Il^SW 

ISiaiTB 
20,8S8,8U 
«,084.088 


88304 

■•1 


Delairu*. . 

noria».... 

GiorglB. . . 
KmlDckT- 


'Si 


4,0»,|jM 

sisiT.WS 
3.U0,1» 
Il^,«l 


8»I,01I 




».MT,*11 


»«^,Tas 


8.888,818 


li,7»7.aM 


l8,tBtm 


T,»«*,T« 



TSSS AND THi: e 



Bar 

H^p 

§dr::r. 


BEOAPlTDtiTIOH rBBB BTATBB. 

.....^.m^gi^;.^ I-;;; ...... 


■y.*^''^^ 




2,672 943 

1476 20B 

13 876,623 


SfrTv.v.-.v.-. 

Wool 


33,1S1,TB9 " " B" 

.li,TBa,087 " " 0" 

3B,MT,211 II II 35|| 


BeeiWKt and Honey 


6,S68,'368 " " 6" 


1,033,265 


Total 


28,ST8,Oei,»03 IbK., vtined »a »tion, tiU,tii,5iS 

ISOAFiniLAXIOlI— BLATS BTATSB. 


I.SsItSO '• " 16" 


3,883,376 

..61067 














wS°°;::::::::::. 


12,797.319 " " 36" 


4U79,06H 




















BicB(iongli} 


no.mlm " " 4" 

1,338,370,681 lbs., Talned w abare 

Pound.. 


:■.■.: .!8;6i2%39 


Total.., 
TOTAt I 


*ttl66,223,41S 
TB. 

Vahu. 








Balance in pounds 





Both qnanlltf and rslne again in favor of the ilTorth I Behold als4 
tlie eDormonsness of the difference I In this comparison with the Sonth, 
neither hnndreds, thousands, nor miUions, acoordiog to the Tegular 
method of computation, are anffloient to exhibit the excess of the ponnd- 
mea^nre prodacte of the North. Beconree mnst be had to an almost 
inconceivable nnmber; billionB mnst be called into plaj ; and there are 
the figores telling ns, with unmistakable emphasis and distinctness, that, 
'n this department of agriculture, as in everj other, the North is vbs&j 
the superior of the Sonth— the fignres showing a total balance in &Tor 
of the former of ttcmty-fov^ liHwaf^e hundred and tkiTty-niiis million 
aix hundred tmdriiMty-J'owthouiaitd tieo hundred and forty-one pcratidt, 
Talned at j^ty-mne million one hundred and ninety-nine thoutand one 
hundred and eight doUari. And jet the North, as we are imblnshinglj 
told hj the fire-eating politicians of the Sonth, is a poor, Ood-forsaken 
oonntrf , bleaik, inhospitable, and nnprodnctive 1 

What next I Is it necessary to addnoe other fiicts in order to prove 
that the rural wealth of the free States is far greater than that of the 
dave States t Shall we make a farther demonstration of the fbrtjlity <a 
northern soil, or bring forward new evidences of the ineffident and 
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desolating system of terra-culture in the Sonth ? Will nothing less than 
" confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ," suffice to convince the 
South that she is standing in her own light, and ruining both body and 
soul by the retention of slavery ? Whatever duty and expedience re- 
quire to be done, we are willing to do. Additional proofs are at hand. 
Slaveholders and slave-breeders shall be convinced, confuted, convicted, 
and converted. They shall, in their hearts and consciences, if not with 
their tongues and pens, bear testimony to the triumphant achieve- 
ments of Free Labor. In the two tables which immediately follow these 
remarks, they shall see how much more vigorous and fruitful the soil is 
when under the prudent management of free white husbandmen, than it 
is when under the rude and nature-murdering tillage of enslaved 
negroes; and in two subsequent tables they shall find that the live 
stock, slaughtered animals, farms, and farming implements and machin- 
ery, in the free States, are worth at least one thousand miUion of dol- 
la/rs more than the market value of the same in the slave States I In 
the face, however, of all these most significant and incontrovertible 
facts, the oligarchy have the unparalleled audacity to tell us that the 
South is the greatest agricultural country in the world, and that the 
North is a dreary waste, unfit for cultivation, and quite dependent on ub 
for the necessaries of life. How preposterously false all such babble is, 
the following tables will show : 

1?^SIjS3 8. 

ACTUAL CROPS PER ACRE ON THE AVERAGhB IN THE FREE AND IN THE SLAVE 

STATES-1860. 



ACTUAL CROPS PER ACRE OK THE 
AVERAGE IN THE FREE STATES— 1860. 



STATES. 



Ooonectlout 
nUnolfl ... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Maine 

MasB. 

Michigan . . 
New Hamp. 
New Jersey 
New York.. 

Ohio 

Penn 

Rhode Is... 
Vermont. . . 
Wiacoosin. 



I 



11 
12 
U 
10 
16 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
15 

• • 

18 
U 



161 



21 
29 
20 
86 

• • 

26 
26 
80 
26 
26 
21 

• • 

80 

• • 

86 



.o 



U 
18 



18 



IT 
26 



20 



lOT 



h 



40 
88 
88 
82 
2T 
81 
82 
80 
88 
27 
86 



82 
80 



486 



86 

116 
100 
100 
120 
ITO 
140 
220 

• • • 

100 

• • • 

T6 

100 
1T8 



1,608 



ACTUAL CROPS PER ACRE ON THE 
AVERAGE IN THE SLAVE STATES— 1860. 



STATES. 



Alabama . . 

Arlcansas... 

Delaware.. 

Florida.... 

Georgia . . . 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana.. 

Maryland.. 

MississippL 

Missouri... 

N. Carolina 

8. Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Virginia... 



i 



11 

16 
6 

8 

• • 

18 
9 

11 
7 
8 
7 

16 
7 

"ST 



^ 


^ 


f. . 


J 


% 


S-3 


^ 


.o 


axi 


i 


I 


¥ 


o 


M 


A 


12 


• • 


16 


18 


• • 


22 


20 


• • 


20 


• • 

18 


• • 

T 


• • 

16 


18 


11 


24 


• • 


• • 


16 


21 


18 


28 


12 


• • 


18 


26 


• 9 


84 


10 


16 


17 


12 


• •' 


11 


19 


7 


21 


• • 


• • 


20 


18 


6 
68 


18 


199 


276 



k 



60 



176 
126 
180 

• • • « 

76 
106 
110 

66 

TO 
120 
260 

T» 



1.860 
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BSOAPirULATION OF AOTUAL OBOPS FEB AOBE ON THB AVEBAaH — 1850. 



FBEB STATES. 

Wbeat 12 bnshelB per acre. 

Oats 27 " " 

Bye 18 «* " 

Indian Com 31 " ** 

Irish Potatoes 126 " " 



SLAYB STATES. 

Wheat 9 bushels per acre. 

Oats. 17 " " 

Rye 11 «* " 

Indian Com 20 " " 

Irish Potatoes 113 »• " 



What an obvions contrast between the vigor of Liberty and the 
impotence of Slavery ? What an unanswerable argument in favor of 
free labor I Add np the two columns of figures above, and what is the 
result ? Two hundred and thirteen bushels as the products of ^Ye acres 
in the North, and only one hundred and seventy bushels as the products 
of five acres in the South. Look at each item separately, and you will 
find that the average crop per acre of every article enumerated is 
greater in the free States than it is in the slave States. Examine the 
table at large, and you will perceive that while Massachusetts produces 
sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre, Virginia produces only seven ; that 
Pennsylvania produces fifteen and Georgia only ^ve : that while Iowa 
produces thirty-six bushels of oats to the acre, Mississippi produces only 
twelve ; that Bhode Island produces thirty, and North Oarolina only 
ten ; that while Ohio produces twMity-five bushels of rye to the acre, 
Kentucky produces only eleven ; that Vermont produces twenty, and 
Tennessee only seven : that while Connecticut produces forty bushels 
of Indian com to the acre, Texas produces only twenty ; that New 
Jersey produces thirty-three, and South Oarolina only eleven ; that while 
New Hampshire produces two hundred and twenty bushels of Irish 
potatoes to the acre, Maryland produces only seventy-five ; that Michigan 
produces one hundred and forty, and Alabama only sixty. Now for 
other beauties of slavery in another table. 



TALin-Or lABMS 



001U-ABI80N8 BtTTWlEEK TBC 



AND DOnmiO INDUIA DT THl mi ASD IN THB B 



VALUl 


OP PABMB ASD Ml 




VM.m 


IIF PAKUH AlfD DOl 


HESnOUH- 


mj 


I* m THB FREE BtATES-lSai. 


MA 


a IK TIIK SLATB STATE8--1S». 


..„ 


V.|„,r TiliiDf 


Si? 


..,., 


UnSMk. 


AuZrtl 




C»L... 


(ggis, ruta tinm 


|S,»TT,BM 


Al»..., 




























































































































































































































laM,3I8JMlW»0,MT 


B,S«8,05S,fll» 


iaBB,™,8eT 


|M,S3Mn 


|i,isa,«s.3H 



BBOAPTTDUTION— VBEB BTATBB. 

Talne of lira Stock t!e6,ST6,Ml 

Talne of AniiiulB ■Uaghtend fiS,BS0,33) 

ValDB of FuniB, Fuming -IgipleiiieDti aai UMUneiy S,233,(ue,ei0 

ToUl ta,8Te,41*|S9I 

BBOAPrrULATIOM — BI^TS STATES. 

Valnaof Live Btook «5S,71S,eeT 

T*]neaf Anlnuli slaoeliteTed fi4,386,STT 

Tklae of Fanu, FamSng-Implemsuti and Uftchincry l,183,99S,a7i 

ToUl «,*M,lOT,33a 

StFFXmCNOK CI TAI.T»— TABHB ASS DOllBSTia ABDIAIS. 
FT««Bt«l«l »a,m,*2fi,3»T 

BlATeBtfttea 1,493,107,838 

Bdancelnhror of the E^ee Statu. n,0Sl,81S,(B» 
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By adding to this last balance in favor cf the free States the differ- 
ences in value which we found in their £avor in our account of the 
bnshel-and-ponnd-measure products, we shall have a very correct idea 
of the extent to which the undivided agricultural interests of the free 
States preponderate over those of the slave Btates. Let us add the 
differences together, and see what will be the result 

BALAXOBS — ^ALL IN FAVOB OF THE KOBTH. 

Difference in the value of bushel-measore prodacts $44,782,636 

Difference in the valne of ponnd-measnre prodacts 69,199,108 

Difference in the valne of farms and domestic animals 1,084,318,059 

Balance in favor of the Free States $1,188,299,803 

No figures of rhetoric can add emphasis or significance to these 
figures of arithmetic. They demonstrate conclusively the great moral 
triumph of Liberty over Slavery. They show unequivocally, in spite 
of all the blarney and boasting of slaveholding politicians, that the 
entire value of all the agricultural interests of the free States is very 
nearly twice as great as the entire value of all the agricultural interests 
of the slave States — ^the value of those interests in the former being 
twenty-five hundred million of dollars, that of those in the latter only 
fourteen hundred million, leaving a balance in favor of the free Stater 
of OTie MUitm one hundred and eighty- eight million two hundred and 
ninety-nine thousamd eight hundred and three dollars / That is what 
we o£dl a fidl, fair and complete vindication of Free Labor. Would we 
not be correct in calling it a total eclipse of the Black Orb ? 

It will be observed that we have omitted the Territories and the 
District of Oolumbia in all the preceding tables. We did this purposely. 
Our object was to draw an equitable comparison between the value of 
free and slave labor in the thirty-one sovereign States, where the two 
systems, comparatively unaffected by the wrangling of politicians, and, 
as a matter of course, free from the interference of the general govern- 
ment, have had the fullest opportunities to exert their influence, to 
exhibit their virtues, and to commend themselves to the sober judgment 
of enlightened and discriminating minds. Had we counted the Territo- 
ries on the side of the North, and the District of Oolumbia on the side 
of the South, the result would have been still greater in behalf of free 
labor. Though "the sum of all villainies " has but a mere nominal 
existence in Delaware and Maryland, we have invariably counted those 
States on the side of the South ; and the consequence is, that, in many 
particulars, the hopeless fortunes of slavery have been propped up and 
sustained by an imposing array of figm*es which of right ought to be 
regarded as the property of freedom. But we like to be generous to an 
ui^ortunate foe, and would utterly disdain the use of any unfair means 
of attack or defence. 

.-— ..— ito^ 
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We sliaL take no ondae advantage of fikvery. It shall have a 
trial, and be judged according to its deserts. Already has it been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting ; it has been measured in the 
half-bushel, and found wanting; it has been apprized in the field, and 
found wanting. Whatever redeeming traits or qualities it may possess, 
if any, shall be brought to light by subjecting it to other tests. 

It was our desire and intention to furnish a correct table of the gallon- 
measure products of the several States of the Union ; but we have not 
been successful in our attempts to procure the necessary statistics. 
Enough is known, however, to satisfy us that the value of the milk, wine, 
ardent spirits, malt liquors, fluids, oils, and molasses, annually produced 
and sold in the free States, is at least fifty million of doUars gresiior than 
the value of the same articles annually produced and sold in the slave 
States. Of sweet milk alone, it is estimated that the monthly sales in 
three Northern cities, Kew York, Philadelphia and Boston, amount to a 
larger sum than the marketable value of all the rosin, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, annually produced in the Southern States. 

Our efforts to obtain reliable information respecting another very im- 
portant branch of profitable industry, the lumber business, have also 
proved unavailing ; and we are left to coojecture as to the amount of 
revenue annually derived from it in the two grand divisions of our 
country. The person whose curiosity prompts him to take an account 
of the immense piles of Northern lumber now lying on the wharves and 
houseless lots in Baltimore, Richmond, and other slaveholding cities, will 
not, we imagine, form a very fiattering opinion of the products of 
Southern forests. Let it be remembered that nearly all the clippers, 
steamers, and small craft, are built at the North ; that large cargoes of 
Eastern lumber are exported to foreign countries ; that nine-tenths of the 
wooden- ware used in the Southern States is manufactured in New Eng- 
land ; that, in outrageous disregard of the natural rights and claims of 
Southern mechanics, the markets of the South are forever filled with 
Northern furniture, vehicles, axe-helves, walking-canes, yard -sticks, 
dothes-pins and pen-holders ; that the extraordinary number of factories, 
steam-engines, forges and machine-shops in the free States, require an 
extraordinary quantity of cord-wood : that a large minority of the mag- 
nificent edifices and other structures, both private and public, in which 
timber, in its various forms, is extensively used, are to be found in the free 
States— we say, let all these things be remembered, and the truth will 
at once fiash across the mind that the forests of the North are a source 
of far greater income than those of the South. The difference is simply 
this : At the North everything is turned to advantage. When a tree is 
cut down, the main body is sold or used for lumber, railing, or paling, the 
stump for matches or Bhoepegs,the knees for ship-building and the branches 
for fuel. At the South everything is either neglected or irismanaged. 
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Whole forests axe felled by the rathless hand of slavery, the trees are cut 
into logs, rolled into heaps, covered with the limbs and brash, and then 
bnmed on the identical soil that gave them birth. The land itself next 
falls 9 prey to the fell destroyer, and that which was once a beantifnl, 
fertile, and Inxuriant woodland, is soon despoiled of all its treasnres, and 
converted into an eye-offending desert. 

Were we to go beneath the soil and collect all the mineral and lapida- 
rions wealth of the free States, we should find it so much greater than 
the corresponding wealth of the slave States, that no ordinary combina- 
tion of figures wonld suffice to express the difference. To say nothing of 
the gold and quicksilver of California, the iron and coal of Pennsylvania, 
the copper of Michigan, the lead of Illinois, or the salt of N"ew York, 
tJie ma/rble and free-atone quarries of New Englamd wre^ iiicredible as it 
ma/y seem to those unaegtutinted toith the facts, far more important 
sources of revenue than all the subterraTiean deposits of the slave States, 
From the most reliable statistics within our reach, we are led to the 
inference that the total value of all the precious metals, rocks, minerals and 
medicinal waters, annually extracted from the bowels of the free States, 
is not less than eighty^five million of dollars ; the whole value of the same 
substances annually brought np from beneath the surface of the slave 
Btates does not exceed twelve millions. In this respect to what is our 
poverty ascribable ? To the same cause that has impoyerished and dis- 
honored us in all other respects — ^the thriftless and degrading system ot 
human slavery. 

Nature has been kind to us in all things. The strata and substrata 
of the South are profusely enriched with gold and silver, and precious 
stones, and from the natural orifices and aqueducts in Virginia and 
North Carolina, flow the purest healing waters in the world. But of 
what avail is all this latent wealth ? Of what avail will it ever be, so 
long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the manger ? To these 
queries there can be but one reply. Slavery must be throttled ; the 
South, so great and so glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her 
infamy and degradation; our cities, fields and forests, must be kept 
intact from the unsparing monster ; the various and ample resources of 
our vast domain, subterraneous as well as superficial, must be developed, 
and made to contribute to our pleasures and to the necessities of the world. 

A very significant chapter, and one particularly pertinent to many of 
the preceding pages, might be written on the Decline of Agriculture in 
the Slave States ; but as the press of other subjects admonishes us to be 
concise upon this point, we shall present only a few of the more striking 
instances. In the first place, let us compare the crops of wheat and rye 
in Kentucky, in 1850, with the corresponding crops in the same State 
in 1840 — ^after which, we will apply a similar rule of comparison to two 
or three other slaveholding States. 
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KSSTUOKY, 

WheftL boa. Bj<l bw. 

Crop of 1840 4,803,162 1,321,378 

" 1860 2,142,822 415,073 . 

Decrease 2,660,330 bug. Decrease 906,300 bos. 
rssnxEBSEM, 

Wheat, boB. Tobacco, Ibi. 

Crop of 1840 4,669,692 29,650,432 

" 1860 1,619,386 20,148,932 



Decrease 2,950,306 bns. Decrease 9,401,500 lbs. 
yiBamiA. 

Bye, bm. Tobacco, Ibi. 

Crop of 1840 1,482,799 76,347,106 

" 1860 458,930 66,803,227 

Decrease 1,023,869 bos. Decrease 18,543,879 Iba. 

ALABAMA. 

Wheat, bus. Rye, bos. 

Crop of 1840 838,062 61,000 

*^ 1850 294,044 17,261 



Decrease 544,008 bus. Decrease 33,739 bos 

The story of these figures is too intelligible to require words of expla- 
nation ; we shall, therefore, drop this part of onr subject, and proceed 
to compile a couple of tables that will exhibit on a single page the 
wealth, revenue and expenditure, of the several States of the confederacy* 
Let it be distinctly understood, however, that, in the compilation of 
these tables, three million two hundred and four thousand three hun- 
dred and thirteen negroes are valued as personal property, and credited 
to the Southern States as if they were so many horses and asses, or 
bridles and blankets — ^and that no monetary valuation whatever is placed 
on any creature, of any age, color, sex or condition, that bears the 
upright form of man in the free States. 
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Balance In ravor of the Free States 11,166,081,371 

What a towering inouameDt to the beantf and (^ory lyt Free Labor I 
What irrefragable evidence of the nneqnalled efficacy and grandenr of 
free institntlonat These figwes are, indeed, too fall of meamng to be 
paased by without comment. The two tables from whioh tbej are bor- 
rowed are at least a volnme within themBelves; and, after ail the pains 
Te have taken to compile them, we shall, perhaps, feel somewbat dis- 
^pointed if the reader ffula to avEul himself of the important infbnnation 
they impart. 

Human life, in all ages, has been m.ide np of a series of adventures and 
experiments, and even at this stage of the world's existenoe, we are, 
perhaps, almost as destitnte of a perfect role of action, secular or reli 
gions, aa were the erratio (wntemporaries of Noah. It is tme, however, 
that we have made some progress in the right direction ; and as it seems 
to be the tendency of the world to correct itself, we may suppose that 
fhture generations wUl be enabled, by intuition, to discriminate between 
the trne and the false, the good and the bad, and that with the develop- 
ment of this faculty of the mind, error and discord will begin to wane. 
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and finally cease to exist. Of all the experiments that have been tried 
by the people in America, slavery has proved the most flatal ; and the 
sooner it is abolished the better it will be for us, for posterity, and for 
the world. One of the evils resulting from it, and that not the least, is 
apparent in the figures above. Indeed, the unprojltahleneu of slavery 
is a monstrous evil, when considered in all its bearings ; it makes ns 
poor; poverty makes ns ignorant; ignorance makes ns wretched; 
wretchedness makes ns wicked, and wickedness leads to—the devil I 

*' ^norance is the corse of Grod} 
knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven." 

Facts truly astounding are disclosed in the two last tables, and we 
could heartily wish that every intelligent American would commit them 
to memory. The total value of all the real and personal property of the 
free States, with an area of only 612,59T Bquare miles, is one billion one 
hundred and sixty -six million eighty-one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one dollars greater than the total value of all the real and per- 
sonal property, induding^ the price of 8,204,818 negroes, of the slave 
States, which have an area of 851,508 square miles / But extraordinary 
as this difference is in favor of the North, it is much less than the true 
amount. On the emthority of Scmthrons themsehesj it is demonstrable 
beyond the possibility of r^utation that the intrinsie value of all the 
property in the free States is more than three times greater tham, the 
intrinsie value of all the property in the sla/oe States, 

James Madison, a Southern man, fourth President of the United 
States, a most correct thinker, and one of the greatest statesmen the 
country has produced, " thought it wrong to admit the idea that there 
could be property in men,'' and we indorse, to the fullest extent, this 
opinion of the profound editor of the Federalist, We shall not recognize 
property in men ; the slaves of the South are not worth a groat in any 
civilized oommunify ; no man of genuine decency and refinement would 
hold them as property on any terms; in the eyes of all enlightened 
nations and individuals, they are men, not merchandise. Southern pro- 
slavery politicians, some of whom have not hesitated to buy and sell 
their own sons and daughters, boast that the slaves of the South are 
worth sixteen hundred million of dollars, and we have seen the amount 
estimated as high as two thousand million. Mr. De Bow, the Southern 
superintendent of the seventh census, informs us that the value of all the 
property in the slave States, real and personal, including slaves, was, in 
1850, only $2,986,090,787; while, according t^ the same authority, the 
value of all the real and personal property in the free States, genuine 
property, property that is everywhere recognized as property, was, at 
the same time, $4,102,172,108. Now all we have to do in order to 
ascertain the real value of all the property of the South, independent of 
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cegroes, whose value, if valuable at all, is of a local and precarious 
character, is to subtract from the sum total of Mr. De Bow^s return of 
the entire wealth of the slave States the estimated value of the slaves 
themselves; and then, by deducting the difference from the intrinsio value 
of all the property in the free States, we shall have the exact amount <tf 
the overplus of wealth in the glorions land of free soil, free labor, free 
speech, free presses, and free schools. And now to the task. 

Entire Wealth of the Slave States, including Slaves, $2,936,090,737 

Estimated Value of the Slaves, 1,600,000,000 

True Wealth of the Slave States, : $1,336,090,737 

Tme Wealth of the Free States, $4,102,172,108 

True Wealth of the Slave States, 1,336,090,737 

Balance in favor of the Free States, $2,766,081,371 

There, friends of the South and of the I^orth, you have the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Liberty and slavery are before you ; choose which 
jou will have ; as for us, in the memorable language of the immortal 
Henry, we say, " give us liberty, or give us death I" In the great strug- 
gle for wealth that has been going on between the two rival systems of 
free and slave labor, the balance above exhibits the net profits of the 
former. The struggle on the one side has been calm, laudable, and emi- 
nently successful ; on the other, it has been attended by tumult, unutter- 
able cruelties and disgraceful failure. We have given the slave oligarchy 
every conceivable opportunity to vindicate their domestic policy, but for 
them to do it is a moral impossibility. 

Less than three-quarters of a century ago — say in 1789, for that was 
about the average time of the abolition of slavery in the Northern 
States — ^the South, with advantages in soil, climate, rivers, harbors, 
minerals, forests, and, indeed, almost every other natural resource, be- 
gan an even race with the Korth in all the important pursuits of Ife ; 
and now, in the brief space of scarce three score years and ten, we find 
her completely distanced, enervated, dejected and dishonored. Slave- 
owners and slave-drivers are the sole authors of her disgrace ; as they 
have sown, so let them reap. 

As we have seen above, a careful and correct inventory of all the real 
and T^ersojialproperty in the two grand divisions of the country, discloses 
the astounding fact, that in 1850, the free States were worth precisely 
two thousand seven hund/red amd sixty-six ndUion eighty-one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-one doUars more than all the slave States I 
Twenty-seven hundred million of dollars I Think of it I What a vast 
and desirable sum, and how much better off the South would be with 
it than without it I Snuh is the enormous amount out of which slavery 
has defrauded us during the space of sixty-one years — ^from 1789 to 1860 
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— ^being an average of about forty-fiye million three hundred and fiftj 
thousand dollars per annum. Daring the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
however, our annual losses have been far greater than they were former- 
ly. There has been a gradual increase every year, and now the ratio of 
increase is almost incredible. No patriotic Bouthemer can become con- 
versant with the facts without experiencing a feeling of alarm and indig- 
nation. Until the North abolished slavery, she had no advantage of us 
whatever ; the South was more than her equal in every respect. But 
no sooner had she got rid of that hampering and pernicious institution 
than she began to absorb our wealth, and now it is confidently believed 
that the merchants and slaveholding pleasure-seekers of the South an- 
nually pour one hundred and twenty million of dollars into her coffers I 
Taking into account, then, the probable amount of money that has been 
drawn from the South and invested in the North within the last eight 
years, and adding it to the grand balance above — ^the net profits of the 
North up to 1850 — ^it may be safely assumed that, in the present year of 
grace, 1859, the free States (ure worth at least thirty-Jke hundred miUion 
of dollars more than the sla/oe States I Let him who dares, gunsay tliese 
remarks and calculations ; no truthful tongue will deny them ; no hon- 
orable pen can controvert them. 

One more word now as to the valuation of negroes. Were our nature 
so degraded, or our conscience so elastic as to permit us to set a price 
upon men, as we would set a price upon cattle and com, we should be 
content to abide by the appraisement of the slaves at the South, and 
would then enter into a calculation to ascertain the value of foreigners 
to the North. Not long since, it was declared in the South that " one 
free laborer is equal to five slaves," and as there are two million five 
hundred thousand Europeans in the free States, all of whom are free la- 
borers, we might bring Southern authority to back us in estimating their 
value at sixty -two hundred million of dollars — a handsome sum where- 
withal to offset the account of sixteen hundred million of dolla/rs, 
brought forward as to the value of Sputhem slaves ! It is obvious, 
therefore, that if we were disposed to follow the barbarian example of 
the traffickers in human fiesh, we could prove the North vastly richer 
than the South in bone and sinew — to say nothing of mind and morals, 
which shall receive our attention hereafter. The North has just as much 
right to appraise the Irish immigrant, as the South has to set a price on 
the African slave. But as it would be wrong to do either, we shall do 
neither. It is not our business to think of man as a merchantable com- 
modity ; and we will not, even by implication, admit " the wild and 
guilty fantasy," that the condition of chattelhood may rightfully attach 
to sentient and immortal beings. 

For the purpose of showing what Virginia, once the richest, most 
populous, and most powerful of the States, has become under the blight 
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of slsrer J, we shall now introduce an extract from one of the speeches 
delivered bj Governor Wise, daring a late gnbernatorial oainpaign in that 
degraded commonwealth. Addressing a Yirginia audience, in language 
as graphic as it is truthful, he sajs: 

" Commerce has long ago spread her sails, and sailed away from yon. You 
have not, as vet, dug more than coal enongh to warm yonrselveB at your own 
hearths; yon nave set no tilt-hammer of Yolcan to strike blows worthy of gods in 
vonr own iron-fonndries ; yon have not yet span more than coarse cotton enongh, 
in the way of manofactnre, to clothe your own slaves. You have no commerce, 
no mining, no mannfactnres. Yon have relied alone on the single power of agri- 
culture, and racfc tigricuUure ! Your sedge-patches outshine the snn. Your inat- 
tention to yoor only source of wealth, has seared the very bosom of mother earth. 
Instead of having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to chase the 
stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure a tough beef-steak. The 
present condition of thmgs has existed too long in Virginia. The landlord has 
skinned the tenant, and the tenant has skinned the land, until all have grown poor 
together." 

With tears in its eyes, and truth on its lips, for the first time after an 
interval of twenty years, the Richmond Enquirer helps to. j)aint thf 
melancholy picture. In 1852, that journal .thus bewailed the condition 
of Virginia : 

<* We have cause te feel deeply for our situation. Philadelphia herself containa 
a population far greater than the whole free population of Eastern Virginia. The 
little State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth exceeding that of Virginia by 
more than $126,000,000." 

Just a score of years before these words were penned, the same paper, 
then edited by the elder Ritchie, made a most earnest appeal to the in- 
telligence and patriotism of Virginia, to adopt an effectual measure for 
the speedy overthrow of the pernicious system of human bondage. 
Here is an extract from an article which appeared in its editorial column 
under date of January 7th, 1832 : 

" Something must be done, and it is the part of no honest man to deny it — of no 
free press to aflfect to conceal it. When this dark population is growing upon 
na ; when e^ttj new census is but gathering its appalhng numbers upon us; when, 
within a period equal to that in which this Federal Constitution has been in exist- 
ence, these numbers will increase to more than two millions within Virginia; when 
our sister States are closing their doors upon our blacks for sale, and when our 
whites are moving westwardly in greater numbers than we like to hear of, when 
this, the fairest land on idl this continent, for soil, and climate, and situation, com- 
bined, might become a sort of garden sjiot, if it were worked by the hands of white 
men alone, can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, fold our arms, and say to each 
other, * Well, well; this thing will not come to the worst in our days ; we will 
leave it to our children, and our grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, to take 
care of themselves, and to brave the storm !' Is this to act uke wise men ? Means 
sure but gradual, systematic but discreet, ought to be adopted, for reducing tho 
mass of evil which is pressing upon the South, and will still more press upon her, 
the longer it is put on. We say now, in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that 
our wisest men cannot give too much of their attention to this subject, nor can 
they give it too soon." 

Better abolition doctrine than this is seldom heard. Why did not the 
Mnquirer continue to preach it? What potent influence hushed its 
elarion voice, just as it began to be lifted in behalf of a liberal policy 

8 
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and an enlightened hnmanity 9 Had Mr. Bitchie continned to press the 
tmth home to the hearts of the people, as he should have done, Virginia, 
instead of being worth only $392,000,000 in 1850— negroes and all — 
would have been worth at least $800,000,000 in genuine property ; and 
if the State had emancipated her slaves at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, the last census would no doubt have reported her 
wealth, and correctly, at a sum exceeding a thousand millions of 
dollars. 

Listen now to the statement of a momentous fact. The value of all 
the property, real and personal, including slaves, in seven slave States, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida and 
Texas, is less than the real and personal estate, which is unquestionable 
property, in the single State of New York. I^ay, worse ; if eight entire 
slave States, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Texas, and the District of Columbia — with all their 
hordes of human merchandise — were put up at auction, I^ew York 
could buy them all, and then have one hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions of dollars left in her pocket I Such is the amazing contrast between 
fireedom and slavery, even in a pecuniary point of view. When we 
come to compare the Korth with the South in regard to literature, 
general intelligence, inventive genius, moral and religious enterprises, 
the discoveries in medicine, and the progress in the arts and sciences, 
we shall, in every instance, find the contrast equally great on the side 
of Liberty. 

It gives us no pleasure to say hard things of the Old Dominion, ihe 
mother of Washington, Jeiferson, Henry, and other illustrious patriots, 
who, as we shall prove hereafter, were genuine abolitionists ; but the 
policy which she has pursued has been so utterly inexcusable, so unjust 
to the non-slaveholding whites, so cruel to the negroes, and so disre- 
gardfol of the rights of humanity at large, that it becomes the duty of 
every one who makes allusion to her history, to expose her follies, her 
crimes, and her poverty, and to publish every fact, of whatever nature, 
that would be instrumental in determining others to eschew her bad 
example. She has willfully departed from the faith of the founders of 
this Republic. She has not only turned a deaf ear to the counsel of 
wise men from other States in the Union, but she has, in like manner, 
ignored the teachings of the great warriors and statesmen who have 
sprung from her own soil. In a subsequent chapter, we expect to show 
that all, or nearly all, the distinguished Virginians, whose bodies have 
been consigned to the grave, but whose names have been given to his- 
tory, and whose memoirs have a place in the hearts of their counti7men, 
were the friends and advocates of univeraal freedom— that they were 
inflexibly opposed to the extension of slavery into the Territories, 
devised measures for its restriction, and, with hopeful anxiety, looked 
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forward to the time when it should be eradicated from the States 
themselves. With them, the rescue of our country from British domi* 
nation, and the establishment of the General Government upon a firm 
basis, were considerations of paramount importance ; thej supposed, 
and no doubt earnestly desired, that the States, in their sovereign capa- 
cities, would soon abolish a system of wrong and despotism which was 
so palpably in conflict with the principles enunciated in the Declaration 
of Independence. Indeed, it would seem that, among the framers of 
that immortal instrument and its equally immortal sequel, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, there was a tacit understanding to this effect ; 
and the Northern States, true to their implied faith, abolished it within 
a short period after our national independence had been secured. Not 
so with the South. She has pertinaciously refused to perform her duty. 
She has apostatized from the faith of her greatest men, and even at this 
very moment repudiates the sacred principle that ** all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights,'' among which " are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." It is evident, therefore, that 
the free States are the only members of this confederacy that have 
established republican forms of government based upon the theories of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and other eminent statesmeo 
of Virginia. 

The great revolutionary movement which was set on foot in Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg county. North Carolina, on the 20th day of May, 1775, has 
not yet been terminated, nor will it be, until every slave in the United 
States is freed from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the 
vile institution, whether white or black, must be reinvested with the 
sacred rights and privileges of which he has been deprived by an inhn 
man oligarchy. What our noble sires of the revolution left unfinished 
it is our duty to complete. They did all that true valor and patriotism 
could accomplish. Not one iota did they swerve from their plighted 
faith ; the self-sacrificing spirit which they evinced will command the 
applause of every succeeding age. Not in vindication of their own per- 
sonal rights merely, but of the rights of humanity ; not for their own 
generation and age simply, but for all ages to the end of time, they gave 
their toil, their treasure and their blottd, nor deemed them all too great 
a price to pay for the establishment of so comprehensive and beneficent a 
principle. Let their posterity emulate their courage, their disinterested- 
ness, and their zeal, and especially remember that it is the duty of every 
existing generation so to provide for its individual interests, as to confer 
superior advantages on that which is to follow. To this principle the 
North has adhered with the strictest fidelity. How has it been with the 
South ? Has she imitated the praiseworthy example of our illustrious 
ancestors ? No I She has treated it with the utmost contempt ; slie 
iuu) been extreiocl^ selfish — so selfish, indeed, that she has robbed pos 
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tenlj of its natural, inalienable righta. From the period of the format 
tion of the government down to the present moment^ her policy hmm 
been downright suicidal, and, as a matter of course, wholly indefensi^ 
ble. She has hugged a viper to her breast ; her whole system has been 
paralyzed, her conscience is seared, and, still holding in her embrace the 
cause of her shame and suffering, she is becoming callous to every 
principle of Justice and magnanimity. Except among the son-slave- 
holders, who, beside being kept in the grossest ignorance, are under the 
restraint of all manner of iniquitous laws, patriotism has almost ceased 
to exist within her borders. And here we desu*e to be distinctly under • 
stood, for we shall have occasion to refer to this matter again. We 
repeat, therefore, the substance of our averment, that, at this day, there 
is scarcely a grain of pure patriotism in the South, except among the 
non-slaveholders. Subsequent pages shall testify to the truth of this 
assertion. Here and there, it is true, a slaveholder, disgusted with the 
institution, becomes ashamed of himself, emancipates his negroes, and 
enters upon the walks of honorable life ; but these cases are exceedingly 
rare, and do not, in any manner, disprove the general correctness of our 
remark. All persons who do voluntarily manumit their slaves, as 
mentioned above, are undeniably actuated by principles of pure patriot- 
ism, justice and humanity ; and so believing, we delight to do them 
honor. 

Once more to the Old Dominion. At her door we lay the bulk of 
the evils of slavery. The first African sold in America was sold on 
James Biver, in that State, on the 20th of August, 1620 ; and although the 
institution was fastened upon her and the other colonies by the mother 
country, she was the first to perceive its blighting and degrading influ- 
ences, her wise men were the first to denounce it, and, after the British 
power was overthrown at Torktown, she should have been the first to 
abolish it. Fifby-seven years ago she was the Empire State ; now, with 
half a dozen other slaveholding States thrown into the scale with her, 
she is far inferior to Kew York, which, at the time Gornwallis surren- 
dered his sword to Washington, was less than half her equal. Had she 
obeyed the counsels of the good, the great and the wise men of our 
nation — especially of her own inoQmparable sons, the extensible element 
of slavery would have been promptly arrested, and the virgin soil of 
nine Southern States, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, would have been saved 
from its horrid pollutions. Oonfiued to the original States in which it 
existed, the system would soon have been disposed of by legislative 
enactments, and long before the present day, by a gradual process that 
could have shocked no interest and alarmed no prejudice, we should 
have rid ourselves not only of African slavery, which is an abomination 
and a curse, but also of the negroes themselves, who, in our judgment, 
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whether viewed in relAtian to their actual oharaoteristics and condition, 
or through the strong antipathies of the whites, are, to say the least, an 
undesirable population. 

This, then, is the ground of our expostulation with Yirginia : that, in 
stubborn disregard of the advice and friendly warnings of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and a host of other distinguished patriots 
who sprang from her soil — ^patriots whose voices shall be heard before 
we finish our task — and in utter violation of every principle of Justice 
and humanity, she atill persists in fostering an institution or system which 
is so manifestly detrimental to her vital interests. Every Virginian, whe- 
ther living or dead, whose name is an honor to his country, has placed on 
record his abhorrence of slavery, and in doing so, has borne testimony 
to the blight and degradation that everywhere follow in its course. One 
of the best abolition speeches we have ever read was delivered in the 
Virginia House of Delegates, January 20th, 1832, by Charles James 
Faulkner, who still lives, and who has, we understand, generously eman- 
cipated several of his slaves, and sent them to Liberia. Here follows 
an extract from his speech ; let Southern politicians read it attentively, 
and imbibe a moiety of the spirit of patriotism which it breathes: 

^^ Sir, I am gratified to perceive that no gentleman has yet risen in this Hall, the 
avowed advocate of slavery. J%e day Aa« gone by when aucA a voice could be lis* 
tened to Vfitii patience, or even with forbearance. I even regret, sir, that we should 
And those amongst na who enter the lists of discnssion as its apologiattj except alone 
npon the ground of uncontrollable necessity. And yet, who could have iigtened 
to the very eloquent remarks of the gentleman from JBrunswick, without beinv 
forced to conclude that he at least considered slavery, however not to be defend^ 
upon j^indpUf yet as being divested of much of its enormity, as you approach it in 
practice. 

** Sir J if there be one who concurs with that gentleman in the harmless character 
of this institution, let me request him to compare the conditi on of the slaveholding 
portion of this commonwealth — barren, desolate and eeared as ii were by the cmeneing 
\md of Heaven — ^with the descriptions which we have of this country from those 
«rho first broke its virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable ? Alone to the 
vntherkig and blasting effects qf slavery. If this does not satisfy him, let me request 
him to extend his travels to the Northern States qf this Union, and beg him to con- 
trast the happiness and contentment which prevail throughout that country, the 
busy and cheerful sound of industry, the rapid and swelling growth of their popula- 
tion, their means and institutions of education, their skul and proficiency in the 
useful arts, their enterprise and public spirit, the monuments of their commercial 
and manufacturing^ industry ; and, above al|[, their devoted attachment to the govern- 




which freemen regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves shrink from it as a burden 
tyrannically imposed upon them^to that condition of things in which half a million 
of your population can feel no sympathy with the society in the prosperity of which 
they are forbidden to participate, and no attachment to a government at whose 
hands they receive nothing but injustice. 

** If this should not be sufficient, and the curious and incredulous inquirer should 
sugffest that the contrast wldoh has been adverted to, and which is so manifest, 
might be traced to a difference of climate, or other causes distinct from slavery 
itself, permit me to refer him to the two States of Kentucky and Ohio. No differ- 
ence of soil, no diversity of climate, no diversity in the original settlement of those 
two States, can account for the remarkable disproportion in their natural advance 
meat. Separated by a river alone, thsy setm U> have been purposily and prooiden>' 
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titUfyderigtud to exkihit in <A«iriWuri Attlorjet tkedWerenet 

from a emunirv free frmn^ and a eourUry qMieted wUh^ the curee cfelavery. 

** Vaiu and idle is every effort to Btrangle this inquiry. As well might yon attempt 
to chain the ocean, or stay the avenging thnnderoolts of Heaven« as to drive the 
people from any inqoiry which may result in their better condition. This is too 
aeepf too engrossing a subject of consideration. It addresses itself too strongly to 
oor interests, to our passions, and to onr fueling^. I shall advocate no scheme that 
does not respect the right of property, $o far atUia entitled to be retpeetsd^ with a 
Just regard to the safety and resources of the State. I would approach ^e sul^ect 
as one of great magnitude and delicacy, as one whose varied and momentous con- 
sequences demand the calmest and most deliberate investigation. But still, sir, I 
would approach it-^ye, delicate as it may be, encompassed as it may be with 
difficulties and hazards, I would still approach it. The people demand it Theii 
security requires it. In the language of the wise and prophetic Jefferson, * You 
must approach it— you must bear it— yon must adopt soibe plan of emancipation, 
or worse will follow.' " 

Mr. Cartis, in a speech in the Virginia Legislature in 1882, said : 

*' There is a malaria in the atmosphere of these regions, which the new comer 
shuns, as being deleterious to his views and habits. See the wide-spreading ruin 
which the avarice of our ancestral government has produced in the South, as wit- 
nessed in a sparse population of freemen, deserted nabitations, and fields withont 
culture ! Strange to tell, even the wolf, driven back Ions since by the approach of 
man, now returns, after the lapse of a hundred years, to howl over the desolations 
of slavery.*' 

Mr. Moore, also a member of the Legislature of Virginia, in speaking 
of the evils of slavery, said : 

" The first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency which it has to undermine 
and destroy everything like virtue and morality in the community. If we look 
back through the long course of time which has elapsed since the creation to the 
present moment, we snail scarcely be able to point out a people whose situation 
was not, in many respects, preferable to our own, and that of the other States, in 
which negro slavery exists. 

*^ In that part of the State below tide- water, the whole face of the coontrv wears 
an appearance of almost utter desolation, distressing to the beholder. The very 
spot on which our ancestors landed, a little more than two hundred years ago, ap* 
pears to be on the eve of again becoming the haunt of wild beasts." 

Mr. Rives, of Campbell county, said: 

**0n the multiplied and desolating evils of slavery, he was not disposed to say 
much. The curse and deteriorating consequence were within the observation and 
experience of the members of the House and the people of Virginia, audit did not 
seem to him that there could be two opinions about it." 

Mr. Powell said : 

'* I can scarcely persuade myself that there is a solitary gentleman in this House 
who will not readily admit that slavery is an evilj and that its removal, if practica- 
ble, is a consummation most devoutiy to be wished. I have not heard, nor do I 
expect to hear, a voice raised in this Hall to the contrary." 

In the language of the Kew Yarh Times^ " we might multiply extracts 
almost indefinitely from Virginia authoritiesK-testifying to the blight 
and degradation that have overtaken the Old Dotninion, in every depart- 
ment of her affairs. Her commerce gone, her agriculture decaying, her 
land falling in value, her mining and manufactures nothing, her schools 
djiog out,-— she presents, according to the testimony of her own 8onS| 
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the saddest ot all pictures — that of a sinking and dying State.*' Every 
yc^ar leaves her in a worse condition than it fonnd her ; and as it is with 
Virginia, so it is with the entire South. In the terse language of Gov. 
Wise, "all have grown poor together." The black god of slavery, 
which the South has worshipped for two hundred and thirty-nine 
years, is but a devil in disguise ; and if we would save ourselves from 
bolDg .ingulfed in utter ruin we muat repudiate this foul god, for a 
purer deity, and abandon his altars for a holier shrine. No time is to 
be lost ; his fanatical adorers, the despotic adversaries of human liberty, 
are concocting schemes for the enslavement of all the laboring classes, 
irrespective of race or color. The issue is before us ; we cannot evade 
it ; we must meet it with firmness, and with unflinching valor. 

TTe have been credibly informed by a gentleman from Powhattai 
county in Virginia, that in the year 1836 or '87, or about that time, the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, backed by his brother Amos and 
other millionaires of New England, went down to Richmond with the 
sole view of reconnoitering the manufacturing facilities of that place — 
fully determined, if pleased with the water-power, to erect a large num- 
ber of cotton-mills and machine-shops. He had been in the capital of 
Virginia only a day or two before he discovered, much to his gratifica- 
tion, that nature had shaped everything to his liking ; and as he was a 
business man who transacted business in a business-like manner, he lost 
no time in making preliminary arrangements for the consummation of 
his noble purpose. His mission was one of peace and promise ; others 
were to share the benefits of his concerted and laudable scheme; thou- 
sands of poor boys and girls in Virginia, instead of growing up in ex- 
treme poverty and ignorance, or of having to emigrate to the free States 
of tlie West, were to have avenues of profitable employment opened to 
them at home ; thus they would be enabled to earn an honest and reputa- 
ble living, to establish and sustain free schools, free libraries, free lec- 
tures, and free presses, to become useful and exemplary members of so- 
ciety, and to die fit candidates for heaven. The magnanimous New 
Englander was in ecstasies with the prospect that opened before him. 
Individually, so far as mere money was concerned, he was perfectly in- 
dependent; his industry and economy in early life had secured to him 
the ownership and control of an ample fortune. With the aid of eleven 
other men, each equal to himself, he could have bought the whole city of 
Richmond — ^negroes and all — though it is not to be presumed that he 
would have disgraced his name by becoming a trader in human fiesh. 
But he was not selfish ; unlike the arrogant and illiberal slaveholder, he 
did not regai'd himself as the centre around whom everybody else should 
revolve. On the contrary, he was a genuine philanthropist. While, 
with a shrewdness that will command the admiration of every practical 
bosiuess man, he engaged in nothing that did not swell the dimensiona 
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of his own parse, he was yet always solicitous to invest his capital in a 
manner calculated to promote the interests of those around him. Nor 
was 'he satisfied with simply furnishing the means whereby his less for- 
tunate neighbors were to become prosperous, intelligent and contented* 
With his generous heart and sagacious mind, he delighted to aid them 
in making a judicious application of his wealth to their own use. More- 
oyer, as a member of society, he felt that the community had some rea- 
sonable claims upon him, and he made it obligatory on himself constant- 
ly to devise plans and exert his personal efforts for the public good. 
Such was the character of the distinguished manufacturer who honored 
Bichmond with his presence twenty years since ; such was the character 
of the men whom he represented, and such were the grand designs which 
they sought to accomplish. 

To the enterprising and moneyed descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers it 
was a matter of no little astonishment, that the immense water-power 
of Richmond had been so long neglected. He expressed his surprise to 
a number of Virginians, and was at a loss to know why they had not, 
long prior to the period of his visit amongst them, availed themselves of 
the powerful element that is eternally gushing and foaming over the falls 
of James River. Innocent man ! He was utterly unconscious of the 
fact that he was ^' interfering with the beloved institutions of the South," 
and little was he prepared to withstand the terrible denunciations that 
were immediately showered on his head through the columns of the 
Richmond papers. Few words will suffice to tell the sequel. Those 
negro-driving sheets, whose hireling policy, for the last five and 
twenty years, has been to support the worthless black slave and his 
tyrannical master at the expense of the free white laborer, vfrote dawn 
the enterprise, and the noble son of New England, abused, insulted and 
disgusted, quietly returned to Massachusetts, and there employed his 
capital in building up the cities of Lowell and Lawrence, either of which, 
in all those elements of material and social prosperity that make up the 
greatness of States, is already far in advance of the most important of all 
the seedy and squalid slave-towns in the Old Dominion. Such is an ink* 
ling of the infamous means that have been resorted to, from time to 
time, for the purpose of upholding and perpetuating in America the 
accursed system of human slavery. 

How any rational man in this or any other country, with the astound- 
ing contrasts between Freedom and Slavery ever looming in his view, 
can offer an apology for the existing statism of the South, is to us a 
most inexplicable mystery. Lideed, we cannot conceive it possible thai 
the conscience of any man, who is really sane, would permit him to be- 
come the victim of such an egregious and diabolical absurdity. There^ 
fore, at this period of our history, with the light of the past, the reality 
of tlie present, and the prospect of tVe future, all so prominent and sa 
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palpable, we inter that everj person who sets np an nneqniYocal defence 
of the institntion of slavery, must, of necessity, be either a fool, a knave, 
or a madman. 

It is much to be regretted that pro-slavery men look at bnt one side 
of the question. Of all the fanatics in the country, they have, of late, 
become the most unreasonable and ridiculous. Let them deliberately 
view the subject of slavery in all its aspects and bearings, and if they 
are possessed of honest hearts and convincible minds, they will readily 
perceive the grossness of their past errors, renounce their allegiance to 
a cause so uigust and disgraceful, and at once enroll themselves among 
the hosts of Freedom and the friends of universal Liberty. There are 
thirty-one States in the Union ; let them drop California, or any other 
new free State, and then institute fifteen comparisons, first comparing 
New York with Virginia, Pennsylvania with Carolina, Massachusetts 
with Georgia, and so on, until they have exhausted the catalogue. Then, 
for once, let them be bold enough to listen to the admonitions of their 
own souls, and if they do not soon start to their feet demanding the 
abolition of slavery, it will only be because they have reasons for sup- 
pressing their inmost sentiments. Whether we compare the old free 
States with the old slave States, or the new free States with the new 
slave States, the difference, unmistakable and astounding, is substantially 
the same. All the free States are alike, and all the slave States 
are alike. In the former, wealth, intelligence, power, progress, and 
prosperity, are the prominent characteristics; in the latter, poverty, 
ignorance, imbecility, inertia, and extravagance, are the distinguishing 
features. To be convinced, it is only necessary for us to open our eyes 
and look at facts — ^to examine the statistics of the country, to free our- 
selves from obstinacy and prejudice, and to unbar our minds to the con- 
victions of truth. Let figures be the umpire. Close attention to the 
preceding and subsequent tables is all we ask ; so soon as they bhall be 
duly considered and understood, the primary object of this work will 
have been accomplished. 

Not content with eating out the vitals of the South, slavery, in keep- 
ing with the character which it has acquired for insatiety and rapine, is 
beginning to make rapid encroachments on new territory ; and as a basis 
for a few remarks on the blasting influence which it is shedding over 
the broad and fertile domains of the West, which, in accordance with 
the views and resolutions offered by the immortal Jefferson, should 
have been irrevocably dedicated to freedom, we beg leave to call the 
attention of the reader to a plain, faithful presentation of the phi- 
losophy of free and slave labor. Says the North American and United 
States Oautte : 

** We have but to compare the States, possessing equal natural advantages, to 
which tbe two kinds of labor are employed, in crder to deeide with antire eonfl 

3* 
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dence m to which kind is the more profitable. At the origin of the ^OTemment, 
Virginia, with a mach larger extent of territory than New xork, contained a popu- 
lation of seven hnndred and fifty thcnsand, and sent ten representatives to Con- 
gress ; while New York contained a population of three hundred and forty thou- 
sand, and sent six representatives to Congress. Behold how the figures are 
reversed. The population of New York is three and a half millions, represented 
by thirty-three members in Congress ; while the population of Virginia is but little 
more than one and a half millions, represented by thirteen members in Congress. 
It is the vital sap of free labor that makes the one tree so thrifty and vigorous, so 
capable of bearing with all ease the fruit of such a population. And it is slave 
labor which strikes a decadence through the other, drying up many of its branches 
with a fearful sterility, and rendering the rest but scantily fruitful ; really incapable 
of sustaining more. Look at Ohio, teeming with inhabitants, its scil loaded with 
every kind of agricultural wealth, its people engaged in every kind of freedom's 
diversified employments, abounding with numberless happy homes, and with all 
tho trophies of civilization, and it exhibits the magic efilsct of free labor, waking a 
wilderness into life and beauty ; while Kentucky, with equal or superior natural 
advantages, nature's verv garden in this Wester?, world, which commenced its 
career at a much earlier date, and was in a measure populous when Ohio was but 
a slumbering forest, but which in all the elements of progress, is now left far, very 
far, behind its young rival, shows how slave labor hinders the development joi 
wealth among a people, and brings a blight on their prosperity. The one ia a 
grand and beantifm poem in honor of free labor. The other is an humble conlieB- 
tion to the world of the inferiority of slave labor." 

Were we simply a freesoiler, or any thing else less than athorongli and 
uncompromising abolitionist, we slionld certainly tax oar ability to the 
ntmost to get np a cogent argument against the extension of slavery over 
any part of our domain where it does not now exist ; but as our prin- 
ciples are hostile to the institution even where it does exist, and, there- 
fore, by implication and in fact, more hostile still to its introduction into 
new territory, we forbear the preparation of any special remarks on this 
particular subject. 

With regard to the unnational and demoralizing system of slavery, we 
believe the majority of Northern people are too scrupulous. They seem 
to think that it is enough for them to be mere freesoilers, to keep in 
check the diffusive element of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing 
over the bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. 
Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make no positive 
attack upon the institution in the Southern States. Only a short while 
since, one of their ablest journals— the North American and United 
States Gazette^ published in Philadelphia — ^made use of the following 
language: 

** With slavery in the States, we make no pretence of having anything politically 
to do. For better or for worse, the system belongs solely to tho people of those 
States ; and is separated by an impassable gulf of State sovereignty from any legal 
intervention of ours. We cannot vote it down any more than we can vote down 
the institution of caste in Hindostan, or abolish polygamv in the Sultan's dominions. 
Thus, precluded from aJl political action in reference to It, prevented from touching 
one stone of the edifice, not the slightest responsibility attaches to us as citizens 
for its continued existence. But on the question of extending slavery over the 
free Territories of tho United States, it is our right, it is oar unperative duty to 
think, to feel, to speak and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover the shadows of 
slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but we can interfere to prevent the sunshine 
of freedom from being eclipsed by the shadows of slavery. We can interpose to 
stay the progress of that institution, which aims to drive free labor from its own 
bantage. Kaaaas sheald be divided up into eeuntleM hemet f^* the awaarship ef 
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mun who hare a right to the ft'tiit of their own labors. Free labor woald make it 
bad and blossom Tike the rose ; woold cover it with beauty, and draw ftrom it 
boundless wealth ; would throng it with population ; would make States, nations, 
empires out of it, prosperous, powerAil, mteiligent and free, illustrating on a wide 
theatre the beneficent ends of Providence in the formation of our government, to 
advance and elevate the millions of our race, and, like the heart in the body, from 
its central position, sending out on every side, far and near, the vital infiaences of 
freedom and civilization, liay that region, therefore, be secured to free labor." 

Now we fully and heartily inucrse every line of the latter part of this 
extract ; but, with all due deference to onr sage contemporary, wo do 
most emphatically dissent from the sentiments embodied in the first part. 
?ray, permit ns to ask — ^have the people of the North no interest in the 
Tnited States as a nation^ and do they not see that slavery is a great 
Vjury and disgrace to the wTiole country f Did they not, in " the days 
)at tried men's souls," strike as hard blows to secure the independence 
cGeorgia as they did in defending the liberties of Massachusetts, and is 
iUiot notoriously true that the Toryism of South Carolina prolonged the 
("sr two years at least? Is it not, moreover, equally true that the 
igarchs of South Carolina have been unmitigated pests and bores to the 
4ieral Government ever since it was organized, and that the free and 
c<scientious people of the North are virtually excluded from her soiL 
^ 7nsequence of slavery ? It is a well-known and incontestable fact, 
th^jie Northern States furnished about two-thirds of all the American 
troq engaged in the Revolutionary War; and, though they were 
neith more nor less brave or patriotic than their fellow-soldiers of the 
Southyet, inasmuch as the independence of our country was mainly 
securejjy virtue of their numerical strength, we think they ought to 
oonsidqt not only their right but their duty to make a firm and deci- 
sive eff^ to save the States which they fought to free, from falling 
under tbyoke of a worse tyranny than that which overshadowed them 
under th^eign of King George the Third. Freemen of the North I we 
earnestly treat you to think of these things. Hitherto, as mere free- 
soilers, yo\ave approached but half-way to the line of your duty ; now, 
for your o^ sakes and for ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating 
this great Rublic, which your fathers and our fathers founded in sep- 
tennial stream of blood, we ask you, in all seriousness, to organize your- 
selves as <yMQ,n under the banners of Liberty, and to aid us in exter- 
minating slaiky^ which is the only thing that militates against our 
complete aggrqizement as a nation. 

In this extr^dinary crisis of aflfairs, no man can be a true patriot 
without first homing an abolitionist. And here, perhaps, we may be 
pardonec for tl digression necessary to show the exact definition of 
the terns aboli^ abolition^ ahoUtionUt, We have looked in vain for 
an expUiation o.the signification of these words in any Southern pub- 
licatip*; for no cotionary has ever yet been publbhed in the South, nor 
\k tb<« the leasiprobalLity that one ever will be published iFithin hoi 
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borders, until slavery is cLboUtihed; but, thanks to Heaven, a portion of 
this continent is what our Revolutionary Pathers, and the Fathers of 
the Constitution, fought and labored and prayed to make it — a land of 
freedom, of power, of progress, of prosperity, of intelligence, of reli- 
gion, of literature, of commerce, of science, of arts, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of ingenuity, of enterprise, of wealth, of rer.own, of 
goodness, and of grandeur. From that glorious part of our confederacy 
— ^from the North, whence, on account of slavery in the South, we Are 
under the humiliating necessity of procuring almost everything that is 
useful or ornamental, from primers to Bibles, from, wafers to printing 
presses, from ladles to locomotives, and from portfolios to portraits ani/ 
pianos — comes to us a huge volume bearing the honored name of Web? 
ster — ^Noah Webster, who, after thirty-five years of imremitting toi/ 
completed a work which is, we believe, throughout Great Britain ai| 
the United States, justly regarded as the standard vocabulary of t\ 
English language — and in it the terms aibolUh, (ibolitum^ and dbolitiorUsh 
are defined as follows : , 

** Abolish, V, t. To make void ; to annul ; to abrogate ; applied chiefly 9i 
appropriatelv to established laws, contracts, rites, customs and mstitutions ; af 
afrwMA laws oy a repeal, actual or virtual. To destroy or pat an end to ; a^ 
abotUh idols." j 

*' Abolition, n. The act of abolishing ; or the state of being abolishedf' 
annulling ; abrogation ; utter destruction ; as the abotiiion of laws, def** 
ordinances, rites, customs, etc. The putting an end to slavery ; emancipatioL 

** Abolitionist, n. A person who favors abolition, or the immediate emancp^'* 
of slaves." 

There, gentlemen of the South, you have the definitions of th^^*' 
itive verb abolish^ and its two derivative nouns, abolition and o/^^wii-- 
iit ; can you, with the keenest possible penetration of vision, /^^t in 
either of these words even a tittle of the opprobrium y^^ ^® 
oligarchs, in their wily and inhuman efforts to enslave air ^^'^^^ 
classes irrespective of race or color, have endeavored to attach them ? 
We know you cannot ; abolition is but another name for pay^^®™» *^^ 
its other special synonyms are generosity, magnanimity, reas/P^^^®^^^* 
wisdom, religion, progress, justice and humanity. 

Non-slaveholders of the South 1 farmers, mechanics ana<^^^"^S^^°» 
we take this occasion to assure you that the slaveholdB politicians 
whom you have elected to oflfices of honor and profit, haf ^^®^^^^^®^ 
you, trified with you, and used you as mere tools for the A^ummation of 
their wicked designs. They have purposely kept you iigQorance, and 
have, by molding your passions and prejudices to f' themselves, 
induced you to act in direct opposition to your deare»'ig^^*?|^^ ^^' 
rests. By a system of the grossest subterfuge and misrcF^s®^^^^^ *^^ 
in order to avert, for a season, the vengeance that wi nx^* ^uredly 
overtake them ere long, they have taught you to h *© the loers of 
liberty, who are your beet and only true friends. No^ «• ^^^ A your 
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own number, we appeal to jou to Join ns in our earnest and timely efforto 
to rescne the generous soil of the South from the usurped and desolating 
control of these political yampires. Once and forever, at least so far as 
this country is concerned, the infernal question of slavery must be dis- 
posed of; a speedy and absolute abolishment of the whole system is 
the true policy of the South — and this is the policy which we propose 
to pursue; Will you aid us, will you assist us, will you be freemeu, or 
will you be slaves ? These are questions of vital importance ; weigh 
them well in your minds ; come to a prudent and firm decision,^ and 
hold yourselves in readiness to act in accordance therewith. You must 
either be for us or against uEh—anti-slavery or pro-slavery ; it is impossi- 
ble for you to occupy a neutral ground ; it is as certain as fate itself^ that 
if you do not voluntarily oppose the usurpations and outrages of the 
slavocrats, they will force you into involuntary compliance with their 
infamous measures* Consider well the aggressive, fraudulent and despo- 
tic power which they have exercised in the affairs of Kansas ; and 
remember that, if, by adhering to erroneous principles of neutrality or 
non-resistance, you allow them to force the curse of slavery on that or 
&ny "Other vast and fertile field, the broad area of all the surrounding 
States and Territories — the whole nation^ in fact — will soon fall a prey 
to their diabolical intrigues and machinations. Thus, if you are not 
vigilant, will they take advantage of your neutrality, and make you and 
others the victims of their inhuman despotism. Do not reserve the 
strength of your arms until you shall have been rendered powerless to 
strike ; the present is the proper time for action ; under all the circum- 
stances, apathy or indifference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly as 
you can, the precise nature and extent of your duty, and then, without 
a moment's delay, perform it in good faith. To facilitate you in deter- 
mining what considerations of right, justice and humanity require ft 
your hands, is* one of the primary objects of this work ; and we shall 
certainly fall in our desire if we do not accomplish our task in a manner 
acceptable to God and advantageous to man. 

But we are carrying this chapter beyond all ordinary bounds ; and 
yet, there are many important particulars in which we have drawn no 
comparison between the free and slave States. The more weighty 
remarks which we intended to offer in relation to the new States of the 
West and Southwest, free and slave, shall appear in the succeeding chap- 
ter. With regard to agriculture, and all the multifarious interests of 
husbandry, we deem it quite unnecessary to say more. Cotton has been 
shorn of its magic power, and is no longer King ; dried grass, com- 
monly called hay, is, it seems, the rightful heir to the throne. Com- 
moroe, Manufactures, Literature, and other important subjects, shall be 
<K)iuiclered aa we progreaa. 
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HOW BXATBBT OAN BE ABOLIBHBD. 

Onr ag«, marked by reiC.l^M aetlTity In ftlmott all department! of knowledge, and by 
Itnigglet and aspirations before unknown, b stamped by no cbaracterlsUo more deeply tbaa 

by a desire to establish or extend freedom In the political iocletles of mankind 

There are many persons who pretend to admire liberty, but withhold It from the people on 
the plea that they are not prepared for It. Unqnestlonably, all raoes are not prepared for 
the same amount of liberty. But two things are certain, that all nations, and especially 
those belongiDg to our own ciyiUzed family, prove that they are prepared for the beginning 
of liberty, by desiring it and insisting upon it and that you cannot otherwise prepare nations 
for ei^oying liberty than by beginning to establish it, as you best prepare nations for a M^ 
Christianity by beginning to preach it. —Lubes. 

Pbeliminaby to our elucidation of what we conceive to be the most 
discreet, fair and feasible plan for the abolition of slavery, we propose 
to offer a few additional reasons why it should be abolished. Among 
the thousand and one arguments that present themselves in support of 
our position — which, before we part with the reader, we shall endeavor 
to define so clearly, that it shall be regarded as ultra only by those who 
imperfectly understand it — is the influence which slavery Invariably 
exercises in depressing the value of real estate ; and as this is a matter 
in which the non-slaveholders of the South, of the West, and of the 
Southwest, are most deeply interested, we shall discuss it in a sort of 
preamble of some length. 

The slaveholding oligarchy say we cannot abolish slavery without 
infringing on the right of property. Again we tell them we do not 
recognize property in men ; but even if we did, and if we were to 
inventory the negroes at quadruple the value of their last assessment, 
stiU, impelled by a sense of duty to others, and as a matter of simple 
Justice, to ourselves, we, the non-slaveholders of the South, would be 
fully warranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, and that, too, 
without any compensation whatever to those who claim to be their 
absolute masters and owners. We will explain. In 1850, the average 
value per acre, of land in the Northern States was $28 07 ; in the 
Northwestern (1189; in the Soutliem (5 84; and in the Southwes- 
tern (6 26. Kow, in consequence of numepaus natural advantages, 
among which may be enumerated the greater mildfiess of climate, rich- 
ness of soil, deposits of precious metals, abundance, and spaciousness of 
harbors, and superexcellence of water-power, we contend that, had it 
aot been for slavery, the average value of land in all the Southern and 
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Bonthwestem States, would have been at least equal to the average 
valne of the same ia the Northern States. We conclude, therefore, and 
we think the conclusion is founded on principles of equity, that 
yon, the slaveholders, are indebted to us, the non-slaveholders, in the 
sum of (22 78, which is the difference between $28 07 and $5 34, on 
every acre of Southern soil in our possession. This claim we bring 
against you, because slavery, which has inured exclusively to your own 
benefit, if, indeed, it has been beneficial at all, has shed a blighting influ* 
ence over our lands, thereby keeping them out of market, and damaging 
every acre to the amount specified. Sirs I are you ready to settle the 
account ? Let us see how much it is. There are in the fifteen slave 
States, 846,048 slaveholders, and 644,926,720 acres of land. Now the 
object is to ascertain how many acres are owned by slaveholders, and 
how many by non-slaveholders. Suppose we estimate five hundred 
acres as the average landed property of each slaveholder ; will that be 
fair ? We think it will, taking into consideration the fact that 174,503 
of the whole number of slaveholders hold less than five slaves each— 
68,820 holding only one each. According to this hypothesis, the slave- 
holders own 178,024,000 acres, and the non-slaveholders the balance, 
with the exception of about 40,000,000 of acres which belong to the 
General Government. The case may be stated thus : 

Area of the Slave States 544,926,720 acres. 

{Acres owned by slaveholders 173,024,000 
Acres owned by the government 40,000,000=213,024,000 
Acres owned by non-slaveholders 331,902,720 

Now, chevaliers of the lash, and conservators of slavery, the total 
value of three hundred and thirty- one million nine hundred and two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty acres, at twenty-two dollars and 
seventy-three cents per acre, is seven billion fine hundred and forty-four 
million one hundred and forty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
twenty five doUars; and this is our account against you on a single 
score. Considering how your pernicious institution has retarded 
the development of our commercial and manufacturing interests, how it 
has stified the aspirations of inventive genius; and, above all, how it 
has barred from us the heaven-bom sweets of literature and religion- 
concernments too sacred to be estimated in a pecuniary point of view — 
might we not, with perfect justice and propriety, duplicate the amount, 
and still be accounted modest in our demands ? Fully advised, however, 
of your indigent circumstances, we feel it would be utterly useless to 
call on you for the whole amount that is due us; we shall, therefore, in 
your behalf^ make another draft on the fund of non-slaveholding gener- 
osity, and let the account, meagre as it is, stand as above. Though we 
have given yon all the offices, and you h^^ve given us non» of the bene- 
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fits of legislation; thongli we have fought the battles of the Sontb, 
while you were either lolling in your piazzas^ or in acUve fellowship 
with the enemy, and endeavoring to filoh from us our birthright of free* 
dom ; thongh yon have absorbed the wealth of our oommnnities in send- 
ing your own children to Northern seminaries and colleges, or in 
employing Yankee teachers to officiate exclusively in your own families, 
and have refused to us the limited privilege of common schools ; though 
yon have scorned to patronize our mechanics and industrial enterprises, 
and have passed to the North for every article of apparel, utility, and 
adornment ; and though you have maltreated, outrsged and de&auded us 
in every relation of life, civil, social, and political, yet we are willing to 
forgive and forget you, if you will but do us justice on a single count. 
Of you, the introducers, aiders and abettors of slavery, we demand 
indemnification for the damage our lands have sustained on account 
thereof; the amount of that damage is (7^544,148,825 ; and now, sirsi 
we are ready to receive the money, and if it is perfectly convenient to 
you, we would be glad to have you pay it in specie 1 It will not avail 
you, sirs, to parley or prevaricate. We must have a settlement. Our 
claim is Just and overdue. We have already indulged you too long. 
Tour reckless extravagance has almAt ruined us. We are determined 
that you shall no longer play the profligate, and fare sumptuously every 
day at our expense. How do you propose to settle ? Do you offer us 
your negroes in part payment ? We do not want your negroes. We would 
not have all of them, nor any number of them, even as a gift. We hold 
ourselves above the disreputable and iniquitous practices of buying, 
selling, and owning slaves. What we demand is damages in money, or 
other absolute property, as an equivalent for the pecuniary losses we 
nave suffered at your hands. You value your negroes at sixteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and propose to sell them to us for that sum ; we 
should consider ourselves badly cheated, and disgraced for all time^ 
here and hereafter, if we were to take them off your hands at sixteen 
farthings I We tell you emphatically, we are firmly resolved never to 
degrade ourselves by becoming the mercenary purchasers or proprietors 
of human beings. Except for the purpose of liberating them, we would 
not give a handkerchief or a tooth-pick for all the slaves in the world. 
But, in order to show how ridiculously absurd are the howls and groans 
which you invariably setup for compensation, whenever we speak of the 
abolition of slavery, we will suppose your negroes are worth all you ask 
for them, and that we are bound to secure to you every cent of the sum 
before they can become free — ^in which case, our accounts would stand 
thus: 

Kon-slavebolden' acconnt against Slaveholders $7,544,148,826 

Blaveholden' acoount against Non-slaTeholden 1,600,000,000 

Balanoa dn* Non-slaveholdenr |6,944148^S6 
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Now, Sirs, WQ ask you io all serioosiitsa, la it not apparent that yon 
nave filclied from ns nearly five times the amonnt of the assessed valne 
of your slaves? Why, then, do yon still clamor for more? Is it yonr 
purpose to make the game perpetual? Think you that we will ever 
continue to bow at the wave of your wand, that we will bring humanity 
into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand that smites us, and that 
with us there is no point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue ? Sirs, if these be your thoughts, you are laboring under a most 
fatal delusion. You can goad us no further ; you shall oppress us no 
longer ; heretofore, earnestly but submissively, we have asked you to 
redress the more atrocious outrages which you have perpetrated against 
us; but what has been the invariable fate of our petitions? With 
scarcely a perusal, with a degree of contempt that added insult to injury, 
you have laid them on the table, and from thence they have been swept 
into the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, Sirs, we are demandants, not 
suppliants. We demand our rights, nothing more, nothing less. It is 
for you to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably or by vio- 
lence, for whatever consequences may f<^ow, we are determined to have 
it one way or the other. 

Slavery has polluted and impoverished your lands; freedom will 
restore them to their virgin purity, and add from twenty to thirty dol- 
lars to the value of every acre. Correctly speaking, emancipation will 
cost you nothing ; the moment you abolish slavery, that very moment 
will the putative value of the slave become actual value in the soil. 
Though there are ten millions of people in the Soutii, and though you the 
slaveholders are only three hundred and forty-seven thousand in number, 
you have within a fraction of one-third of all the territory belonging to 
the fifteen slave States. You have a landed estate oi 173,024,000 acres, 
the present average market value of which is only $5 34 per acre ; eman- 
cipate your slaves on Wednesday morning, and on the Thursday follow- 
ing the value of your lands, and ours too, will have increased to an aver« 
age of at least $28 07 per acre. Let us see, therefore, even in this one 
particular, whether the abolition of slavery will not be a real pecuniary 
advantage to you. The present total market value of all your landed pro* 
perty, at $5 34 per acre, is only (923,248,160. With the beauty and 
sunlight of freedom beaming on the same estate, it would be worthy at 
$28 07 per acre, $4,856,873,6801 The former sum, deducted from the 
latter, leaves a balance of $3,933,535,520, and to the ftill extent of this 
amount will your lands be increased in value whenever you abolish sla- 
very ; that is, provided you abolish it before it completely " dries up all 
the organs of increase.'' Here is a more manifest and distinct statemeo 
eftheoase: 
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EiUmated ralne of ilaveliolderB' lands after slavery shall } «< q.^^ ,,., ^.^ 

have been abolished f •*,856,783,680 

Present value of slaveholders' lands 923,248,160 

Probable aggregate enhancement of valae $3,933,636,620 

Now, Sirs, this last sum is considerably more than twice as great as 
the estimated value of all your negroes ; and those of you, if any there 
be, who are yet heirs to sane minds and generous hearts, must, it seems 
to us, admit that the bright prospect which freedom presents for a won- 
derful increase in the value of real estate, ours as well as yours, to say 
nothing of the thousand other kindred considerations, ought to be quite suf- 
ficient to induce all the Southern States, in their sovereign capacities, to 
abolish slavery at the earliest practicable period. You yourselves, 
instead of losing anything by the emancipation of your negroes — even 
though we suppose them to be worth every dime of $1,600,000,000, would, 
in this one particular, the increased value of land, realize a net profit of 
over twenty-three hundred million of dollars. Here are the exact figures : 

Ket increment of value which it is estimated will accrue to) 

slaveholders' lands in consequence of the abolition V $3,933,635,620 
of slavery ) 

Patative value of the slaves 1,600,000,000 

Slaveholders* estimated net landed profits of emancipation $2,333,635,620 

What is the import of these figures? They are full of meaning. They 
proclaim themselves the financial intercessors for freedom, and, with that 
open-hearted liberality which is so characteristic of the sacred cause in 
whose behalf they plead, they propose to pay you upward of three 
thousand nine hundred million of dollars for the very " property*' which 
you, in all the extravagance of your unohastened avarice, could not find 
a heart to price at more than one thousand six hundred million. In 
othor words, your own lands, groaning and languishing under the mon- 
strous burden of slavery, announce their willingness to pay you all you 
ask for tlie negroes, and offer you, besides, a bonus of more than twenty- 
three hundred million of dollars, if you will but convert those lands into 
free soil! Our lands, also, cry aloud to be spared from the further pollu- 
tions and desolations of slavery; and now, sirs, we want to know 
explicitly whether, or not, it is your intention to heed these lamentations 
of the ground ? We, the non-slaveholders of the South, have many very 
important interests at stake — interests which, heretofore, you have stead- 
ily despised and trampled under foot, but which, hencefortli, we shall 
foster and defend in utter defiance of all the unhallowed infiuences which 
it is possible for you, or any other class of slaveholders or slavebreeders 
to bring against us. Not the least among these interests is our landed 
property, which, tc command a decent price, only needs to be disencum- 
bered of slavery. 
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In his present condition, we believe* man exercises one of the noblest 
virtues with which heaven has endowed him, when without taking any 
undue advantage of his fellow-men, and with a firm, unwavering purpose 
to confine his expenditures to the legitimate pursuits and pleasures of 
life, he covets monej and strives to accamulate it. Entertaining this 
view, and having no disposition to make an improper use of money, we 
are free to confess that we have a greater penchant for twenty-eight dol- 
lars than for five ; for ninety than for fifteen ; for a thousand than for one 
hundred. South of Mason and Dixon^s line we, the non-slaveholders, 
have 331,902,720 acres of land, the present average market value of 
which, as previously stated, is only $5 84 per acre; by abolishing slavery 
we expect to enhance the value to an average of at least $28 07 per acre, 
and thus realize an average net increase of wealth of more than seventy- 
five hundred million ofdollan. The hope of realizing smaller sums has 
frequently induced men to perpetrate acts of injustice ; we can see no 
reason why the certainty of becoming immensely rich in real estate, or 
other property, should make us falter in the performance of a sacred 
duty. 

As illustrative of our theme, a bit of personal history may not be out 
of place in this connection. Only a few months have elapsed since we 
sold to an elder brother an interest we held in an old homestead which 
was willed to us many years ago by our deceased father. The tract of 
land, containing two hundred acres, or thereabouts, is situated two and 
a half miles west of Mocks ville, the capital of Davie county, North Caro- 
lina, and is very nearly equally divided by Bear Creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the South Yadkin. More than one-third of this tract — on which 
we have ploughed, and hoed, and harrowed, many along summer without 
ever suffering from the efiects of coup de aoleil — ^is under cultivation ; 
the remaining portion is a well -timbered forest, in which, without being 
very particular, we counted, while hunting through it not long since, 
sixty-three different kinds of indigenous trees — to say nothing of either 
coppice, shrubs or plants — among which the hickory, oak, ash, beech, 
birch, and black walnut, were most abundant. No turpentine or rosin, 
is produced in our part of the State ; but there are, on the place of which 
we speak, several species of the genus Pinus, by the light of whose flam- 
mable knots, as radiated on the contents of some half-dozen old books 
which, by hook or by crook, had found their way into the neighborhood, 
we have been enabled to turn the long winter evenings to some advantage, 
and have thus partially escaped from the prison-grounds of those loath- 
some dungeons of illiteracy in which it has been the constant policy of 
the oligarchy to keep the masses, the non-slaveholding whites and the 
negroes, forever confined. The fertility of the soil may be inferred from 
the quality and variety of its natural productions ; the meadow and the 
bottom, comprising, perhaps, an era of forty acrea» are hardly surpassed 
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by the best lands in the valley of the Yadkin. A thorongh examination 
of the orchard will disclose the fact that considerable attention has been 
paid to the selection of fruits ; the bnUdings are tolerable ; the water is 
good. Altogether, to be frank, and nothing more, it is, for its size, one 
of the most desirable farms in the country, and will, at any time, com- 
mand the maximum price of land in Western Carolina. Our brother, 
anxious to become the sole proprietor, readily agreed to glre us the 
highest market price, which we shall publish by and bye. While read- 
ing the Baltimore Sun, the morning after we had made the sale, our 
attention was allured to a paragraph headed '^ Sales of Beal Estate," 
firom which, among other significant items, we learned that a tract of 
land containing exactly two hundred acres, and occupying a portion of 
one of the rural districts in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania, near 
the Maryland line, had heen sold the week before, at one hundred and 
/he dollars amd fifty cents per acre. Judging from the succinct account 
given in the Sun, we are of the opinion that, with regard to fertility of 
soil, the Pennsylvania tract always has been, is now, and perhaps always 
will be, rather inferior to the one under special consideration. One is 
of the same size as the other ; both are used for agricultural purposein ; 
in all probability the only essential difference between them is this : one 
is blessed with the pure air of freedom, the other is cursed with the 
malaria of slavery. For our interest in the old homestead we received a 
nominal sum, amounting to an average of precisely ^«a doUa/rs and sixty 
cents per acre. No one but our brother, who was keen for the purchase, 
would have given ns quite so much. 

And now, pray let us ask, what does this narrative teach t We shall 
use few words in explanation ; there is an extensive void, but it can be 
better filled with reflection. The aggregate value of the one tract is 
$21,100 ; that of the other is only (1,120 ; the difference is (19,980. We 
contend, therefore, in view of all the circumstances detailed, that the ad- 
vocates and retainers of ilavery, have, to all intents and purposes, 
defrauded our family out of this last-mentioned sum. In like manner, 
and on the same basis of deduction, we contend that almost every non- 
slaveholder, who either is or has been the owner of real estate in the 
South, would in a court of strict justice, be entitled to damages — ^the 
amount in all cases to be determined with reference to the quality of the 
land in question. We say this, because in violation of every principle of 
expediency, justice, and humanity, and in direct opposition to our solemn 
protests, slavery was foisted upon us, and has been thus far perpetuated 
by and through the wily intrigues of the oligarchy, and by them alone ; 
and furthermore, because the very best agrioultund lands in the Northern 
States being worth from one hundred to one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars per acre, there is no possible reason, except slavery, why the 
more fertile and congenial soil of the South should not be worth at least 
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aa maeh. I^ on this principle, we conid asoertaiii) in the matter of TttA 
estate, the total indebtedness of the slaveholders to the non-slaveholders, 
we should doubtless find the sum quite equivalent to the amount esti- 
mated on a preceding page — $7,544,148,825. 

"We have recently conversed with two gentlemen who, to save them- 
selves from the poverty and disgrace of slavery, left North Oarolina six 
or seven years ago, and who are now residing in the territory of Minne- 
sota, where they have accumulated handsome fortunes. One of them 
had travelled extensively in Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and 
other adjoining States ; and, according to his account, and we know him 
to be a man of veracity, it is almost impossible for persons at a distance, 
to form a proper conception of the magnitude of the difference between 
the current value of lands in the Free and the Slave States of the West. 
On one occasion, embarking at Wheeling, he sailed down the Ohio; 
Virginia and Kentucky on the one side, Ohio and Indiana on the other. 
He stopped at several places along the river, first on the right bank, 
then on the left, and so on, until he arrived at Evansville ; continuing 
his trip, he sailed down to Cairo, thence up the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Bes Moines ; having tarried at different points along the route 
sometimes in Missouri, sometimes in Illinois. Wherever he landed on 
free soil, he found it from one to two hundred per cent, more valuable 
than the slave soU on the opposite bank. If, for instance, the mazimun 
price of land was eight dollars in Kentucky, the minimum price was 
sixteen in Ohio ; if it was seven dollars in Missouri, it was fourteen in 
Illinois. Furthermore, he assured us, that, so far as he could learn, two 
years ago, when he travelled through the States of which we speak, the 
range of prices of agricultural lands, in Kentucky, was from three to 
eight dollars per acre ; in Ohio, from sixteen to forty ; in Missouri, from 
two to seven ; in Illinois, from fourteen to thirty ; in Arkansas, from 
one to four ; in Iowa, from six to fifteen. 

In all the old slave States, as is well known, there are vast bodies of 
land that can be bought for the merest trifle. We know an enterprising 
capitalist in Philadelphia, who owns in his individual name, in the State 
of Virginia, OTie hundred and thirty thousand acreSy for which he paid 
only thirty-aeven and a half centt per acre I Some years ago, in certain 
parts of North Oarolina, several large tracts were purchased at the rate 
of twenty 'five eente per acre? 

Hiram Berdan, the distinguished inventor, who has frequently seen 
freedom and slavery side by side, and who is, therefore, well qualified to 
form an opinion of their relative influence upon society, says : 

*^Maiiy comparisons might be drawn between the free and tiie slave States^ 
either of wMoh should be sufficient to satisfy any man that slavery is not only min 
ons to free labor and enterprise, bat injnnoas to morals, and blighting to the soL 
where it exists. The oomparison between the States of Miohigan and Arkansasi 
wb'^'h were admitted into the Union at the same time, will fairly iUoitratf the 
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diflference and ralne of free and slave labor, as well as fhe difference of moral and 
intcllectnal progress in a free and in a slave State. 

** In 1836, those younff Stars were admitted into the constellation of the Union. 
Michigan, with one-half the extent of territory of Arkansas, challenged her sister 
State for a twentv years' race, and named as her rider, ^Neither slavery, nor in> 
voluntary servitade, unless for the punishment of cnme, shall ever be tolerated in 
this State.' Arkansas accepted the challenge, and named as her rider, 'The 
General Assembly shall have no power to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves 
without the consent of the owners.' Thus mounted, these two States, the one free 
and the other slave, started together twenty years ago, and now, havmg arrived at 
the end of the proposed race, let us review and mark the progn'ess of each. 
Michigan comes out in 1866 with three times the population of slave Arkansas, with 
five times the assessed value of farms, farming implements and machinery, and 
with eight times the number of public schools." 

In the foregolqg part of onr work, we liave drawn comparisons be- 
tween the old free States and the old slave States, and between the now 
free States and the new slave States ; had we sufficient time and space, 
we might with the most significant results, change this method of com- 
parison, by contrasting the new free States with the old slave States. 
Can the slaverj-eztensionists compare Ohio with Virginia, Illinois with 
Georgia, or Indiana with South Carolina, without experiencing the agony 
of inexpressible shame? If they can, then indeed has slavery debased 
them to a lower deep than we care to contemplate. 

We shall now introduce two tables of valuable and interesting 
statistics, to which philosophic and discriminating readers will doubt- 
less have frequent occasions to refer. Table 11 will show the area 
of the several States, in square miles and in acres, and the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile in each State ; also the grand total, or 
the average, of every statistical column ; table 12 will exhibit the total 
number of inhabitants residing in each State, according to the census of 
1850, the number of whites, the number of free colored, and the num- 
ber of slaves. The recapitulations of these tables will be followed by a 
complete list of the number of slaveholders in the United States, show- 
ing the exact number in each Southern State, and in the District of 
Columbia. Most warmly do we commend all these statistics to the 
ttudi&us attention of the reader. Their language is more eloquent than 
any possible combination of Roman vowels and consonants. We have 
spared no pains in arranging them so as to express at a single glance the 
great truths of which they are composed ; and we doubt not that the 
plan we have adopted will meet with general approbation. Ktmerically 
considered, it will be perceived that the slaveholders are, in reality, a 
very insignificant dass. Of them, however we chall have more to Btj 
hereafter. 
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KBOATlTULAnOir— ABBA. 

Squan MUM. 

Areaof tbe Blaye States 861,448 644,926,790 

▲tm of the FiM State*. 612,697 892,062,082 

Balances in DiTor of SlATeStatea, 238,861 162,864,638 



BtOAFXTUtATIOir— FOPULAnON — 1850. 

WUtM. TotaL 

Population of tbe Free states 13,233,670 13,434,938 

Population of the Siaye States 6,184,477 9,612,eiB 

Balanees In U,tw of the Free States, .... 7,049,193 8,881,948 



IBBS OOLORBB AND BLATB — 1860. 

Free Negroes In the Slave States 228,188 

Free Negroes in the Free States 196,116 

Excess of Free Negroes in the SIsTS States 82,022 

Staves in the Slaye States 8,200,364 

Free Negroes in the Slave States 228,138 

Aggregate Negro Poptdation of the Slave States in 1860 8,428,602 



THB TXBBIT0BI1E8 AND THB DI8TBI0T OF OOLXTlfBIA. 

Area In Sqnare MUea. PopniiitloB. 

Indian Territory 71,127 

Kansas «* 114,798 

Minnesota << 166,026 6,077 

Nebraska << 836,882 

N.Mexico ** 207,007 61,647 

Oregon " 186,030 13,284 

Utah *• 269,170 11,380 

Washington^ 123,022 

Colombia, Dist. of 60 *61,687 

Aggregate of Area snd Popnlation 1,472,121 143,986 



NT7MBXB OF BLATBH0LDXB8 HT THB UKITXD STATES — 1860. 

Alabama 29,295 

Arkansas 6,999 

Colnmbia, District of 1,477 

Delaware 809 

Florida 3,620 

Georgia 88,458 

Kentucky ^38,388 

LoniBiana 20,670 



Carried forward, 138,611 

^ 2^J^* ^^*^ inhabltuito in the Dtatri«t of OolambU, In 1860, 10,067 were Free Oolsie^ 

and 8,687 W9t% uaTW. 
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Brought forward 138,611 

tfarvland 16,040 

Hiasisaippi 23,116 

Hissouri 19,186 

North Carolina 28,303 

South Carolma 25,696 

Tennessee 33,864 

Texas 7,747 

Virginia 66,063 

Total Number of SlUTreholders in the United States 347,525 



OLASSIFIOATIOK OF BLAlVISHOIDEES^-1860. 

Holders of 1 slave 68,820 

Holdersof 1 and under 6 105,683 

Holders of 6 and under 10 ' 80,766 

Holdersof 10 and under 20 64,695 

Holdersof 20 and under 60 29,733 

Holdersof 60 and under 100 „ 6,196 

Holdersof 100 and «nder 200 1,479 

Holders of 200 and under 300 187 

Holders of 300 and under 500 56 

Holders of 500 and under 1,000 9 

Holders of 1,000 and over 2 

Aggregate Number of Slayeholders in the United States 347,526 

It thus Appears that there are in the United States, three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand five hundred and twentj-five slaveholders. Bat 
this appearance is deceptive. The actual number is certainly less than 
two hundred thousand. ProjQDSsor De Bow, the Superintendent of the 
Census, informs us that " the number includes slave-hirers," and further- 
more, that " where the party owns slaves in different counties, or in dif- 
ferent States, he will be entered more than once." Ifow every South- 
erner, who has any practical knowledge of affairs, must know, and does 
know, that every New Year's day, like almost every other day, is dese- 
crated in the South, by publicly hiring out slaves to large nimibers of 
Don-slaveholders. The slave-owners, who are the exclusive manufac- 
turers of public sentiment, have popularized the dictum that white ser- 
vants are unfashionable ; and there are, we are sorry to say, nearly one 
hnndred and sixty thousand non-slaveholding sycophants, who have sub- 
scribed to this false philosophy, and who are giving constant encourage- 
ment to the infamous practices of slaveholding and slave-breeding, by 
hiring at least one slave every year. 

With the statistics at our command, it is impossible for us to ascer- 
tain the exact numbers of slaveholders and non-slaveholding slave-hirers 
in the slave States ; but we have data which will enable us to approach 
very near to the facts. The town from which we hail, Salisbury, the 
capital of Bowan county, North Oarolina, contains about twenty-thr^ 
htmdred inhabitants, including three himdred and seventy-two slaves^ 
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fiftj-one slaveholders, and forty-three Bon-slaveholding slaye-hirem 
Taking it for granted that this town famishes a fair relative proportion 
of all the slaveholding, and non-slay eholding slaye-hirers in the slave 
States, the whole nnmber of the former, including those who have been 
" entered more than once," is one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
five himdred and fifby-one ; of the latter, one hundred and fifty- eight 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-four; and, now, estimating that 
there are in Maryland, Virginia, and other grain-growing States, an 
aggregate of two thousand slave-owners, who have cotton plantations 
Btocked with negroes in the far South, and who have been " entered 
more than oiice,'^ we find, as the result of our calculations, that the 
total number of actual slaveholders in the Union, is precisely one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand five hundred and fifty-one — ^aes follows : 

Namber of actual slayelioldera in the United States 186,551 

Number *' entered more than once " 2,000 

Namber of non-slaveholding slave-hirers 158,974 

-^ggfcg&te nnmber, according to Pe Bow 347,525 

The greater number of non-slaveholding slave-hirers, are a kind of 
third-rate aristocrats — persons who formely owned slaves, but whom 
slavery, as is its custom, has dragged down to poverty, leaving them, in 
their false and shiftless pride, to eke out a miserable existence over the 
hapless chattels personal of other men. 

Thus far in giving expression to our sincere and settled opinions, we 
have endeavored to show, in the first place, that slavery is a great moral, 
social, civil, and political evil — a dire enemy to true wealth and national 
greatness, and an atrocious crime against both God and man ; and, in 
the second place, that it is a paramount duty which we owe to heaven, 
to the earth, to America, to humanity, to our posterity, to our con- 
sciences, and to our pockets, to adopt effectual and judicious measures 
for its immediate suppression. The questions now arise, How can the 
evil be averted ? What are the most prudent and practicable means that 
can be devised for the abolition of slavery ? In the solution of these 
problems it becomes necessary to deal with a multiplicity of stubborn 
realities. And yet, we can see no reason why North Carolina, in her 
sovereign capacity, may not with equal ease and success, do what 
forty-five other States of the world have done within the last forty-five 
years. Nor do we believe any good reason exists why Virginia should 
not perform as great a deed in 1869 as did New York in 1T99. Mas- 
sachusetts abolished slavery in 1780 ; would it not be a masterly stroke 
of policy in Tennessee, and every other slave State, to abolish it in or 
before 1870 ? 

To the non-slaveholding whites of the South, as a deeply- wronged 
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and Titally distinct political party, we must look for that change of law, 
or reorganization of society, which, at an early di^v, we hope, is toresnJb 
in the snhstitntion of liberty for slavery ; and, nnder all the circum- 
stances, it BOW becomes their dnty to mark out an independent course for 
themselves, and to utterly contemn and ignore the many base instru- 
ments of power, animate and inanimate, which have been so freely and 
so effectually used for their enslavement. Steering entirely clear of the 
oligarchy, now is the time for the non-slaveholders to assert their rights 
and liberties; never before was there such an impropriate period to 
strike for Freedom in the South. 

Had it not been for the better sense, the purer patriotism, and the 
more practical justice of the non-slaveholders, the Middle States and 
Kew England would still be groaning and grovelling under the ponderous 
burden of slavery; New York would never have risen above the dishon- 
orable level of Virginia ; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath the iron-heel 
of the black code, would have remained the unprogressive parallel of 
Georgia ; Massachusetts would have continued till the present time, and 
Heaven only knows how much longer, the contemptible coequal of South 
Carolina. 

Succeeded by the happiest moral effects and the grandest physical 
results, we have seen slavery crushed beneath the wisdom of the non- 
si aveholding statesmen of the ^orth ; followed by corresponding influ- 
ences and achievements, many of us who have not yet passed the meri- 
dian of life, are destined to see it equally crushed beneath the wisdom 
of the Bon-slaveholding statesmen of the South. With righteous indig- 
nation, we enter our protest against the base yet baseless admission that; 
Louisiana and Texas are incapable of producing as great statesmen as 
Bhode Island and Connecticut. What has been done for Kew Jersey by 
the statesmen of New Jersey, can be done for Kentucky by the states- 
men of Kentucky ; the wisdom of the former State has abolished slavery ; 
Its sure as the earth revolves on its axis, the wisdom of the latter will 
not do less. 

That our plan for the abolition of slavery is the best that can be 
devised, we have not the vanity to contend ; but that it is a good one, 
and will do to act upon until a better shall have been suggested, we do 
firmly and conscientiously believe. Though but little skilled in the deli- 
cate art of surgery, we have pretty thoroughly probed slavery, the 
frightful tumor on the body politic, and have, we tkink, ascertained the 
precise remedies requisite for a speedy and perfect cure. Possibly the 
less ardent friends of freedom may object to our prescription, on the 
ground that some of its ingredients are too griping, and that it will cost 
the patient a deal of most excrvciating pain. But let them remember 
that the patient is exceedingly refractory, that the case is a desperate 
one, and that drastic remedies are indispensably necessary. When th^ 
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ahall have discoYered milder yet eqiiaUy-efficacions ones, it wiU be time 
enough to discontinne the use of oars — ^then no one will be readier than 
we to discard the infiallible strong recipe for the InfiEdlible mild. Not ai 
the persecution of a few thousand slayeholders, but at the restitation of 
natural rights and prerogatives to seyerjd million of non-slaTeholders, 
do we aim. 

Inscribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to the world, with 
the ftdl and fixed determination to stand hj it or die hj it, unless one of 
more virtuous efficacy shall be presented, are the mottoes which, in sub- 
stance, embody the principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in our 
patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidious foe that ever men- 
aced the inalienable rights and liberties and dearest interests of America : 
Ist. Thorough Organization and Independent Political Action on the 

part of the Non-Slaveholding Whites of the South. 
2nd. Ineligibility of Pro-slavery Slaveholders — ^Never another vote to 
any one who advocates the Retention and Perpetuation of Human 
Slavery. 
8rd. No Oo6peration with Pro-slavery Politicians — No Fellowship with 

them in Religion — "So AflSliation with them in Society. 
4th. No Patronage to Pro-slavery Merchants — "So Guestship in Slave- 
waiting Hotels — "So Fees to Pro-slavery Lawyers — ^No Employment of 
Pro-slavery Physicians — "So audience to Pro-slavery Parsons. 
5th. No more Hiring of Slaves by Non-Slaveholders. 
6th. Abrupt Discontinuance of Subscription to Pro-slavery Newspapers. 
7th. The Greatest Possible Encouragement to Free White Labor. 

This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the abolition of slavery in 
the Southern States. Let it be acted upon with due promptitude, and, 
as certain as truth is mightier than error, fifteen years will not elapse 
before every foot of territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to the 
emboguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels of freedom. 
Some time during this year, next, or the year following, let there be a 
general convention of non-slaveholders from every slave State in thO' 
Union, to deliberate on the momentous issues now pending. First, let 
them adopt measures for holding in restraint the mischievous excesses 
of the oligarchy ; secondly, in order to cast off the thralldpm which the 
despotic slave-power has fastened upon them, and, as the first step neces- 
sary to be taken to regain the inalienable rights and liberties with which 
they were invested«by nature, but of which they have been divested by 
the Yandalic dealers in human flesh, let them devise ways and means for 
the complete annihilation of slavery; thirdly, let them put forth an 
equitable and comprehensive platform, fully defining their position, and 
inviting the active sympathy and cooperation of the millions of down- 
trodden non-slaveholders throughout the Southern and Southwestern 
States. Let all these things be done, not too hastily, but with oalmnea^ 
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deliberation, prudence and oircnmspection ; if need be, let the delegates 
to the convention continue in session one or two weeks ; onlj let their 
labors be wisely and thoroughly performed ; let them, on Wednesday 
morning, present to the poor whites of the South, a well-digested scheme 
for the reclamation of their ancient rights and prerogatives, and, on the 
Thursday following, slavery in the United States will be worth abso- 
lutely less than nothing; for then, besides Being so despicable and pre- 
carious that nobody will want it^ it will be a lasting reproach to those 
in whose hands it is lodged. 

Were it not that other phases of the subject admonish us to be eco- 
nomical of space, we could suggest more than a dozen different plans, 
either of which, if scrupulously carried out, would lead to a wholesome, 
speedy, and perfect termination of slavery. Under all the circumstances, 
however, it might be difficult for us — ^perhaps it would not be the easiest 
thing in the world for anybody else — ^to suggest a better plan than the 
one above. Let it, or one embodying its principal features, be adopted 
forthwith, and the last wail of slavery will soon be heard, growing 
fainter and fainter, till it dies utterly away, to be succeeded by the jubi- 
lant shouts of emancipated millions. 

At the very moment we write, as has been the case ever since the 
United States have had a distinct national existence, and as will always 
continue to be the case, unless right triumphs over wrong, all the civil, 
political, and other offices, within the gift of the South, are filled with 
negro-nursed incumbents from the ranks of that artful band of misan- 
thropes — ^three hundred and forty -seven thousand in number — ^who, for 
the most part, obtain their living by breeding, buying and selling slaves. 
The magistrates in the villages, the constables in the districts^ the com- 
missioners of the towns, the mayors of the cities, the sheriffs of the 
counties, the judges of the various courts, the members of the legis* 
latures, the governors of the States, the representatives and senators in 
Congress — are all slaveholders. Kor does the catalogue of their usurp- 
ations end here. By means of much barefaced arrogance and corrup- 
tion, they have obtained control of the General Government^ and all the 
consuls, ambassadors, envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, who are chosen from the South, and commissioned to foreign 
countries, are selected with especial reference to the purity of their pro- 
slavery antecedents. K credentials have ever been issued to a single 
non-slaveholder of the South, we are ignorant of botli the fact and the 
hearsay ; indeed, it would be very strange if this much abused class of 
persons were permitted to hold importiint offices abroad, when they are 
not allowed to hold unimportant ones at home. 

And, then, there is the Presidency of the United States, which office 
has been heidforty-eight years by slaveholders from the South, and only 
UMfUy years by non-slaveholders from the North, Nor is this the fhll re* 
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cord of oligarchioa. obtrasion. On an average, the ofELoes of Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of th« 
Nayy, Secretary of War, Poatmaster-General and Attomey-Gtoeral, have 
been under the control of slaye-driyers nearly two-thirds of the time. The 
Chief Justices and the AssociAte Justices of the Supreme Oonrt of the 
United States, the Presidents pro tern, of the Senate, and the Speakers of 
the House of Hepresentatiyea, haye, in a large minority of instances, been 
slaye-breeders from the Southern side of the Potomac. Fiye slaye- 
holding Presidents have been reelected to the chief magistracy of the 
E^public, while no non-slayeholder has eyer held the office more than a 
single term. Thus we see plainly that eyen the non-slayeholders of the 
North, to whose freedom, energy, enterprise, intelligence, wealth, popu- 
lation, powerj progress, and prosperity, our country is almost ezdusively 
indebted for its high position among the nations of the earth, have been 
arrogantly denied a due participation in the honors of federal office. 
When ^Hhe sum of all villainies" shall have ceased to exist, then the 
rights of the non-slaveholders of the North, of the South, of the East, 
and of the West, will be duly recognized and respected; not before. 

For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders have been the sole and 
constant representatives of the South, and what have they accom- 
plished ? It requires but little time and few words, to tell the story of 
their indiscreet and unhallowed performances. In fact, with what we 
have already said, gestures alone would suffice to answer the- inquiry. 
We can make neither a more truthful nor emphatic reply than to point 
to our thinly inhabited States, to our fields despoiled of their virgin 
soil, to the despicable price of lands, to our unvisited cities and towns, 
to our vacant harbors and idle water-power, to the dreary absence ot 
shipping and mauufactories, to our unpensioned soldiers of the Bevolu- 
tion, to the millions of living monuments of ignorance, to the squalid 
poverty of the whites, and to the utter wretchedness of the blacks. 

Either directly or indirectly, are pro-slavery politicians, who have 
ostentatiously set up pretensions to stateEonanship, responsible for everj 
dishonorable weakness and inequality that exists between the North and 
the South. Let them shirk the responsibility if they can; but it is 
morally impossible for them to do so. We know how ready they have 
always been to cite the numerical strength of the North, as a valid 
excuse for their inability to procure appropriations from the General 
Government, for purposes of internal improvement, for the establish- 
ment of lines of ocean steamers to South American and European ports, 
and for the ficcomplishment of other objects. Before that apology ever 
escapes from their lips again, let them rememb^ that the numeri- 
cal weakness of the South h wholly attributable to their own imbecile 
statism. Had the Southern States, in accordance with the principles 
ec inciated in the Declaration of Independence, abolished slavery at the 
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fiome time the Northern States abolished it, there would' have beea, 
long since, and most assuredly at this moment, a larger, wealthier, wiser, 
and more powerful population, south of Mason and Dixon^s line, than 
there now is north of it. This fact being so well established that no 
reasonable man denies it, it is evident that the oligarchy will have to 
devise another subterfuge for even temporary relief. 

Until slavery and slaveholders cease to be the only favored objects of 
legislation in the South, the Iforth will continue to maintain the ascen- 
dency in every important particular. With those mischievous objects 
out of the way, it would not require the non-slaveholders of the South 
more than a quarter of a century to bring her up, in all respects, to a 
glorious equality with the North ; nor would it take them much longer 
to surpass the latter, which is the most vigorous and honorable rival 
that they have in the world. Three-quarters of a century hence, if 
slavery is abolished within the next ten years, as it ought to be, the 
South will, we believe, be as much greater than the North, as the North 
is now greater than the South. Three-quarters of a c^tury hence, if 
the South retains slavery, which God forbid ! she will be to the North 
much the same that Poland is to Bussia, that Cuba is to Spain, or that 
Ireland is to England. 

What we want and must have, as the only sure means of attaining to 
a position worthy of Sovereign States in this eminently progressive and 
utilitarian age, is an energetic, intelligent, enterprising, virtuous, and 
unshackled population; an untrammelled press, and the Freedom of 
Speech. For ourselves, as white people, and for the negroes and other 
persons of whatever color or condition, we demand all the rights, inter- 
ests and prerogatives, that are gnaranteed to corresponding classes of 
mankind in the North, in England, in France, in Germany, or in any 
other civilized and enlightened country. Any proposition that may be 
offered conceding less than this demand, will be promptly and disdain- 
fully rejected. 

Speaking of the non-slaveholders of the South, George M. Weston, a 
zealous co-laborer in the cause of Freedom, says : 

" The non-slaveholdin^ whites of the South, bein^ not less than seven-tenths of 
the whole number of whites, would seem to be entitled to some inquiry into their 
actual condition ; and especially, as they have no real political weight or considera- 
tion in the country, and little opportunity to speak iot themselves. I have been 
for twenty years a reader of Southern newspapers, and a reader and hearer of Con- 
gressional debates ; but. in all that time, I do not recollect ever to have seen or 
heard these non-slavehoiding whites referred to by Southern ' gentlemen,' as con- 
stituting any part of what they call * the South,* When the rights of the South, or 
its wrongs, or its policy, or its interests, or its institutions, are spoken of, reference 
is always intended to the rights, wrongs, policy, interests, and institutions of the 
three hundred and forty-seven thousand slaveholders. Nobody gets into Congress 
ttom the South but by their direction; nobody speaks at Washington for any 
Southern interest except theirs. Yet there is, at the South, quite another interest 
tiian theirs ; embracing from two to l^ree times as many white people ; and, as wa 
•ball presenflj see, entitled to the deepest sympathy and commiseration, m \iev 
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offhe matorialf intellectual, and moral prirattoiu to which it has been Btthjeetea. 
the degradation to which it has already been reduced, and the atiU more fearfol 
degradation with which 4t is threatened by the inevitable operation of existiiig 
causes sbd inflaenoea." 

t 

The following extract, from a paper on *^ Domestic Mannfactares in 
the South and West," published by M. Tarver, of Missouri, may be 
appropriately introduced in this connection : 

" The non-slaveholders possess, generally, but yery small means, and the land 
which they possess is almost nniversally poor, and so sterile that a scantjjr subsis- 
tence is all tnat can be derived ftrom its cmtivation ; and the more fertile soil, being 
in the possession of the slaveholders, mnst ever remain out of the power of those 
who have none. This state of tilings is a great drawback, and bears heavily upon 
and depresses the moral energies of the poorer classes. The acquisition of a 
respectable position in the scale of wealth appears so difficult, that they decline 
the hopeless pursuit, and many of them settle down into habits of idleness, and 
become the almost passive subjects of all its consequences. And I lament to say 
that I have observed,* of late years, that an evident deterioration is taking place in 
this part of the population, the younger portion of it beinc less educated, less 
industrious, and in every point of view less respectable than their ancestors.' 

Equally worthy of attention is the testimony of Gdv. Hammond, of 
South Oai'olina, who says : 

*' Accordhig to the best calculation, wliich, in the absence of statistic facts, can 
be made, it is believed, that of the three hundred thousand white inhabitants of 
South Carolina, there are not less than fifty thousand whose industry, such as it is, 
and compensated as it is, is not, in the present condition oi things, and does not 
promise to be hereafter, adequate to procure them, honestly, such a support as 
every white person is, and feels himdelf entitled to. And this, next to emigration, 
is, perhaps, the heaviest of the weights that press upon the springs of our pro- 
sperity. Host of those now follow agricultural pursuits, in feeble, yet injunonr 
competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps, not more from inclination than 
from the Want of due encouragement, can scarcely be said to work at alL They 
obtain a precarious subsistence, bv occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, some- 
times by plundering fields or folds, and too often by what is, in its effects, far 
worse— trading with slaves, and seducing them to plunder for their benefit." 

Conjoined with the sundry plain, straightforward facts which have 
issued from our own pen, these extracts show conclusiyely that immediate 
and independent political action on the part of the non-slavel^olding 
whites of the South, is, with tbem, a matter, not ovJjjyf positive duty, 
but also of the utmost importance. As yet, it is in their power to rescue 
the South from the gulf of shame and guilt, into which slavery has 
plunged her; but if they do not Boon arouse themselves from their 
apathy, this power will be wrenched from them, and then, unable to 
resist the strong arm of the oppressor, they will be completely degraded 
to a social and political level with the negroes, whose condition of servi- 
tude will, in the meantime, become far more abject and fo^orn than it 
is now. 

In addition to the reasons which we have already assigned why no 
slavocrat should, in the future, be elected to any office whatever, there 
are others that deserve to be carefully considered. Among those, to 
speak plainly, may be mentioned the ill-breeding and the ruffianism of 
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Blayebolding officials. Tedious, indeed, would be the task to enumerate 
all the homicides, duels, assaults and batteries, and other crimes, of 
which they are the authors in the course of a single year. To the 
general reader their career at the seat of goyemment is well knowp ; 
there, on frequent occasions, choking with rage at seeing their wretched 
sophistries scattered to the winds by the sound, logical reasoning of the 
champions of Freedom, they have overstepped the bounds of common 
decency, vacated the chair of honorable controversy, and, in the most 
brutal and cowardly manner, assailed their unarmed opponents with 
bludgeons, bowie knives and pistols. Compared with some of their 
barbarisms at home, however, their frenzied onslaughts at the national 
Oapital have been but the simplest breaches of civil deportment ; and it 
ia only for the purpose of avoiding personalities that we now refrain 
from divulging a few instances of the unparalleled atrocities which they 
have perpetrated in legislative halls south of the Potomac. Kor is it 
alone in the national and State legislatures that they substitute brute 
force for genteel behavior and acuteness of intellect. Neither court- 
houses nor public streets, hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor 
law-offices, are held sacred from their murderous conflicts. About cer- 
tain silly abstractions that no practical business man ever allows to 
occupy his time or attention, they are eternally wrangling ; and thus it 
is that rencounters, duels, homicides, and other demonstrations of per- 
sonal violence, have become so popular in all slaveholding communities, 
A few years of entire freedom from the cares and perplexities of public 
life would, we have no doubt, greatly improve both their manners and 
their morals ; and we suggest that it is a Christian duty, which devolves 
on the non-slaveholders of the South, to disrobe them of the mantle of 
office, which they have so long worn with disgrace to themselves, injus- 
tice to their constituents, and ruin to their country. 

But what shall we say of such men as Botts, Stuart, and Macfarland 
of Virginia ; of Raynor, Morehead, Stanley, Graves, and Graham of 
North Carolina; of Davis and Hoffman of Maryland; of Blair and 
Brown of Missouri ; of the Marshalls of Kentucky ; and of Etheridge of 
Tennessee ? All these gentlemen, and many others of the same school, 
entertain, we believe, sentiments similar to those that were entertained 
by the immortal Fathers of the Republic — ^that slavery is a great moral, 
social, civil, and political evil, to be got rid of at the earliest practicable 
period — and if they do, in order to secure our votes, it is only necessary 
for them to "have the courage of their opinions," to renounce slavery, 
and to come out frankly, fairly and squarely in favor of freedom. To 
neither of these patriotic sons of the South, nor to any one of the class 
to which they belong, would we give any offence whatever. In our 
strictures on the criminality of pro-slavery demagogues we have had 
heretofore, and shall have hereafter, no sort of reference to any reapeot- 
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able slayeholder^bj which wo mean, anj slaveholder who admits the 
ixgnstioe and inhnmanitj of slavery, and who is not averse to the dificns- 
sion of measures for its speedy and total extinction. Saeh slaveholders 
are virtnallj on our side — that is, on the side of the non-slavehdiding 
whites, with whom they may very properly be classified. On this point, 
once for all, we desire to be distinctly understood ; for it would be mani- 
festly mynst not to discriminate between the anti-davery proprietor who 
owns slaves by the law of entulment, and the pro-slavery proprietor who 
engages in the traffic and becomes an aider an abettor of the system fix>m 
sheer turpitude of heart ; hence the propriety of this special disclaimer. 

If we have a correct understanding of the positions which they 
assumed, some of the gentlemen whose names are written above, gave, 
during the last presidential campaign, ample evidence of their unswerv- 
ing devotion to the interests of the great majority of the people, the 
non-slaveholding whites ; and it is our unbiased (pinion that a more 
positive truth is nowhere recorded in Holy Writ, than Kenneth Baynor 
uttered, when he said, in substance, that the greatest good that could 
happen to this country would be the complete overthrow of Black Demo- 
cracy, alicu the pro-slavery party, which has for its head and front the 
Bitchies and Wises of Virginia, and for its caudal termination the Keitts 
and Qnattlebums of South Carolina. 

Peculiarly illustrative of the material of which sham democracy is 
oompoped was the vote polled at the Five Points precinct, in the city 
of Kew York, on the 4th of November, 1856, when James Buchanan 
was chosen President by a minority of the people. We will produce 
the figures : 

Fire Pointfl Precinct, New York City, 1866. 

Votes cast for James Buchanan 674 

** " John C. Fremont 16 

" " MUlard Fillmore 9 

It will be recollected that Ool. Fremont's migority over Buchanan, in 
the State of New York, was between seventy-eight and seventy-nine 
thousand, and that he ran ahead of the Fillmore ticket to the number of 
nearly one jt^undred and fifty one thousand. We have not the shadow 
of a doubt that he is perfectly satisfied with Mr. Buchanan's triumph at 
the Five Points, which, with the exception of the slave- pens in Southern 
cities, is, perhaps, the most vile and heart-sickening locality in the 
United States. 

One of the most noticeable and commendable features of the last 
general election is this: almost every State, whose inhabitants have 
eigoyed the advantages of free soil, free labor, free speech, free presses, 
and free schools, and who have, in consequence, become great in num- 
bers, in virtue, in wealth, and in wisdom, voted for Fremont, the Bepub- 
lioan candidate, who was pledged to use his influence for the extension 
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of like advantages to other parts of the country. On the other hand, 
with a single honorable exception, all the States which *' have got to 
hating everything with the prefix Free, from free negroes down and up 
through the whole catalogue—free farms, free labor, free society, free 
will, free thinking, free children, and free schools,^' and which have 
exposed their citizens to all the perils of numerical weakness, absolute 
ignorance, and hopeless poverty, voted for Buchanan, the Democratic 
candidate, who, in reply to the overtures of his pro-slavery partisans, 
had signified his willingness to pursue a policy that would perpetuate 
and disseminate, without limit, the multitudinous evils of human bondage. 

That less than three per cent, of those who voted for Col. Fremont, 
that only about five per cent, of those who gave their suffrages to Mr. 
Fillmore, and that more than eighteen per cent, of those who supported 
Mr. Buchanan, were pwsons over one-and-twenty years of age who could 
Bot read and write, are estimates which we have no doubt are not far 
from the truth, and which, in the absence of reliable statistics, we ven- 
ture to give, hoping, by their publicity, to draw closer attention to the 
fact, that the illiterate foreigners of the Xorth, and the unlettered natives 
of the South, were cordially united in their suicidal adherence to the 
pro-slavery party. With few exceptions, all the intelligent non-slave- 
holders of the South, in concert with the more respectable slaveholders, 
voted for Mr. FUhnore ; certain rigidly patriotic persons of the former 
dass, whose hearts were so entirely with the gallant Fremont that they 
refused to vote at all — ^simply because they did not dare to express their 
preference for him — form the exceptions to which we allude. 

Though the Whig, Democratic, and Know-Nothing newspapers, in all 
the States, free and slave, denounced Col. Fremont as an intolerant 
Catholic, it is now generally conceded that he was nowhere supported 
by the peculiar friends of Pope Pius IX. The votes polled at the Five 
Points precinct, which is almost exclusively inhabited by low Irish 
Catholics, show how powerfully the Jesuitical influence was brought to 
bear against him. At that delectable locality, as we have already shown, 
the timid Sage of Wheatland received five hundred and seventy-four votes 
— whereas the dauntless Finder of Empire received only sixteen. 

True to their instincts for Freedom, the Germans, generally, voted the 
right ticket, and they will do it again, and continue to do it. With the 
intelligent Protestant element of the Fatherland on our side, we can well 
afifbrd to dispense with the ignorant Catholic element Of the Emerald 
Isle. In the influences which they exert on society, there is so little 
difference between Slavery, Popery, and Negro-driving Democracy, that 
we are not at all surprised to see them going hand in hand in their dia- 
bolical work of inhumanity and desolation. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to show that the Democratia 
party of to-day is simply and unreservedly a sectional slavery party. On 
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the 15th of Deoember, 1856, but a few weeks subsequent to the appear* 
ance of a scandalous message from an infamous governor of South Oaro- 
lina, recommending the reopening of the African slave trade, Emerstm 
Etheridge of Tennessee — honor to his name I — submitted, in tjbie House of 
Bepresentatives, the following timely resolution : 

* Besolved— That this House regard all sugffestioiifl or propofiitions of every 
kind, by whomsoever made, for a revival of the slave trade, as shocking to the 
moral sentiments of the enlightened jiortion of mankind, and that any act ofi the 
part of Congress, legislating for. conniving at, or legalizing that^orrid and inhu- 
man traffic, vronld jnstl^ subject the United States to the reproach and execration 
of all civilized and Christian people thronghont the world."^ 

Who voted for this resolution ? and who voted (Mgain$t it ? Let the 
yeas and nays answer; they are on record, and he who takes the trou- 
ble to examine them will find that the resolution encountered no oppo« 
sition worth mentioning, except from members of the Democratic party. 
Scrutinize the yeas and nays on any other motion or resolution affecting 
the question of slavery, and the fact that a migority of the members of 
this party have uniformly voted for the retention and extension of the 
"sum of all villainies," will at once be apparent. 

For many years the slave-driving Democrats of the South have labored 
most strenuously, both by day and by night — ^we regret to say how un- 
successfully — ^to point out abolition proclivities in the Whig and Ejiow- 
Nothing parties, the latter of which is now buried, and deservedly, so 
deep in the depths of the dead, that it is quite preposterous to suppose it 
will ever see the light of resurrection. 

For its truckling concessions to the slave power, the Whig party 
merited defeat^ and defeated it was, and that, too, in the most decisive 
and overwhelming manner. But there is yet in this party much vitality, 
and if its friends will reorganize, detach themselves from the burden of 
slavery, and hoist the fair flag of freedom, the time may come, at a day 
by no means remote, when their hearts will exult in triumph over the 
ruins of miscalled Democracy. 

It is not too late, however, for the Democratic party to secure to its^ 
a pure renown and an almost certain perpetuation of its power. Let it 
at once discard the worship of slavery, and do earnest battl^/or the 
principles of freedom, and it will live victoriously to a period far in the 
future. On the other hand, if it does not soon repudiate the fatal here- 
sies which it .has incorporated into its creed, its doom will be inevitable. 
Until the black flag entirely disappears from its array, we warn the non- 
slaveholders of the South to repulse and keep it at a distance, as they 
would the emblazoned skull and cross-bones that flout them from the flag 
of the pirate. 

With regard to the sophistical reasoning which teaches that abolition- 
istf , bttfore abolishing slavery, ■h'tuld compensate the slaveholders fo? %li 
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or any number of the negroes in their posaiession^ we shall endeavor not 
to be wearisome ; bat wishing to brace our arguments, in every impor- 
tant particular, with unequivocal testimony from men whom we are ac- 
customed to regard as models of political sagacity and integrity — ^from 
Southern men as far as possible — we herewith present an extract from 
a speech delivered in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 20, 1882, 
by Charles James Faulkner, whose sentiments, as then and there 
expressed, can hardly fail to find a response in the heart of every intelli- 
gent, upright man : 

" But, sir, it is said that society having conferred this property on the slaveholder, 
it cannot new take it from him wil^ont an adequate compensation, by which is 
meant full value. I may be singular in the opinion, but I defy the Ugal research of 
the House to point me to a principle recognized by the law, even in the ordinary 
ooarse of its abjudications, where the conmiunity pays for property which is 
removed or destroyed because it is a nuisance, and found injurious to tnat society. 
There Is, I humbly apprehend, no such principle. There is no obligation upon 
society to continue your right one moment after it becomes usurious to the best 
interests of society; nor to compensate you for the loss of that, the deprivation of 
which is demanded by the safety of the State, and in which general benefit you par- 
ticipate as a member of the community. Sir, there is to my mind a manifest dis- 
tinction between condemning; private property to be applied to some beneficial 
pablic purpose, and condemninj^ or removing private property which is ascertained 
to be a positive wrong to society. It is a distinction which pervades the whole 
f enius of the law ; and is founded upon the idea, that any man who holds property 
injurious to the peace of tftat society of which he is a member, thereby violates the 
condition upon the observance of which his right to tiie property is alone guaran- 
teed. For property of the first class condemned there ought to be compensation ; 
bat for the property of the latter class, none can be demanded upon principle, none 
accorded as a matter of right. 

*' It is conceded that, at this precise moment of our legislation, slaves are inju- 
rious to the interests and threaten the subversion and ruin of this Commonwealth. 
Their present number, their increasing number, all admonish us of this. In differ- 
ent terms, and in more measured language, the same fact has been conceded by all 
who have yet addressed this House. * Something must be dcntj' emphatically ex- 
claimed the gentleman from Dinwiddle ; and I thought I could perceive a response 
to that declaration, in the countenance of a large majority of this body. And why 
must something be done ? Because if not, says the gentleman from Campbell, the 
throats of aJX the wJUte people of Virginia will be cut. No, says the gentleman irom 
Dinwiddie — * The whites cannot be conquered — the throats of the blcu;ks will be 
cut.' It is a trifling dillbrence, to be sure, sir, and matters not to the argument. 
For the fact is conceded, that one race or the other must be exterminated. 

*^ Sir, such being the actual condition of this Commonwealth, I ask if we would 
not be justified noto, supposing all considerations of policy and humanity concurred, 
without even a moment's delay, in staving off this appalling and overwhelming 
calamity? Sir, if this immense negro population were now inarms, gathering 
into black and formidable masses. of attacK, would that man be listened to, who 
apoke about property, who prayed you not to direct your artillery to such or such 
a point, for you would destroy some of his property? Sir, to the eye of the States- 
man, as to the eye of Omniscience, dangers pressing, and dangers that must neees^ 
sariiy press, are alike present. With a single glance he embraces Virginia now, 
with the elements of destruction reposing quietly upon her bosom, and Virginia is 
lighted from one extremity to the other with the torch of servile insurrection and 
massacre. It is not suflScient for him that the match is not yet applied. It is enough 
that the magazine is open, and the match will shortly be applied. 

" Sir, it IS true in national as it is in private contract, that loss and injury 
to one party may constitute as fair a consideration as gain to the other. Does 
the slaveholder, while he is enjoying his slaves, reflect upon the deep ii^ury 
and incalcidable loss which the possession of that property inflicts upon the true 
Interests of the country ? Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil— it is an institution 
which presses heavily against the best interests of the State. It banishes free 
white labor, it exterminates the mechanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It de- 
prives them of ooonpatien. It deprives them ef bread. It eonverts the ener^rv of 
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m oommonitv into indoUaee, iU power into imbecility, its efficiency into 
Sir, being thas ii\Jarioaaf have we not a right to demand its extermination? sball 
society BOlTer, that the slayeholder may eontinne to gather bis cnip of hnman flesb? 
What is his mere pecuniary claim compared with the great interests of the common 
weal? Most the country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may flourish? 
BhaU all the interests be subservient to one— ail rights subordinate to those of the 
slaveholder? Has not the mechanic, have not the middle olasses their rights — 
rights incompatible with the existence of slavery? 

**Sir, so great and overshadowing are the e?i]8 of slavery--so sensibly are tfaey 
felt by those who have traced the causes of our national decline — so perceptible is 
the poisonous operation of its principles in the varied and diversified interests in 
this Commonwealth, that alL whose minds are not warped by prejudice or interest, 
must admit that ike disease nas now assumed that mortal tendency, as to justify 
the application ot any remedy which, under the great law of State necessity, we 
might consider advisable.'* 

At once let the good and tme men of this country, the patriot fion? 
of the patriot fathers, determine that the son which rises to celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of our national independence, shall not set on 
the head of any slave within the limits of this Bepablic. Will not the 
non-slaveholders of the North, of the South, of the East, and of the 
West, heartily, unanimously sanction this proposition? Will it not be 
cheerfully indorsed by many of the slaveholders themselves! Will any 
respectable man enter a protest against it? On the 4th of July, 1876-* 
sooner, if we can — ^let us make good, at least so far as we are concerned, 
the Declaration of Independence, which was proclaimed in Philadelphia 
on the 4th of July, 1776 — that "all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these, are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness." In purging our land 
of the iniquity of negro slavery, we shall only be carrying on the great 
work that was so successfully commenced by our noble sires of the 
Revolution ; some future generation may possibly complete the work by 
annulling the last and least form of oppression. 

To turn the slaves away from their present homes — ^away from all the 
property and means of support which their labor has mainly produced, 
would be unpardonably cruel^^xceedingly unjust. Still more cruel aud 
unjust would it be, however, to the non-slaveholding whites no less than 
to the negroes, to grant further toleration to the existence of slavery. 
In any event, come what will, transpire what may, the system must bo 
abolished. The evils, if any, which are to result from abolition, cannot, 
by any manner of means, be half as great as the evils which are certais 
to overtake us in case of its continuance. The perpetuation of slavery 
is the climax of iniquity 
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Two hundred and thirty-nine years have the negroes in Amerioa been 
held in inhuman bondage. Daring the whole of this long period they 
have toiled unceasingly, from the grey of dawn till the dusk of eve, for 
their cruel task-masters, who have rewarded them with scanty allow- 
ancee of the most inferior qualities of victuals and clothes, with heart- 
less separations of the tenderest ties of kindred, with epithets, with 
scoldings, with execrations, and with the lash — and, not unfrequently, 
with the fatal bludgeon or the more deadly weapon. From the labor of 
their hands, and from the fruit of their loins, the human-mongers of the 
South have become wealthy, insolent, corrupt and tyrannical. In reason 
and in conscience, it must be admitted, the slaves might claim for them- 
selves a liberal allowance of the proceeds of theb labor. K they were 
to demand an equal share of all the property, real and personal, which 
has been accumulated or produced through their efforts. Heaven, we 
believe, would recognize them as honest claimants. 

Elsewhere we have shown, by just and liberal estimates, that, on the 
single score of damages to lands, the slaveholders are, at this moment, 
indebted to the non-slaveholding whites in the .extraordinary sum of 
$7,544,148,825. Considered in connection with the righteous claim of 
wages for services which the negroes might bring against their masters, 
these figures are the heralds of the significant fact that, if strict justice 
could be meted out to all parties in the South, the slaveholders would 
not only be stripped of every dollar, but they would become in law as 
tliey are in seality, the hopeless debtors of the myriads of unfortunate 
slaves, white and black, who are now cringing, and fawning, and fester- 
ing around them. 

For the services of the blacks from the 20th of August, 1620, up to 
the 4th of July, 1869 — an interval of precisely two hundred and forty- 
eight years ten months and fourteen days — ^their masters, if unwilling, 
ought, in our judgment, to be compelled to grant them their freedom, 
and to pay each and every one of them at least sixty dollars cash in 
hand. The aggregate sum thus raised would amount to about two hun- 
dred and fifty million of dollars, which is less than the total market value 
of two entire crops of cotton — one-half of which sum would be amply 
sufficient to land every negro in this country on the coast of Liberia, 
whither, if we had the power, we would ship th^n all within the next 
six months. As a means of protection against the exigencies which 
might arise from a sudden transition from their present homes in Ame- 
rica to their future homes in Africa, and for the purpose of enabling 
them there to take the iniatory step in the walks of civilized life, the 
remainder of the sum — ^say about one hud^d and twenty-five million 
of dollars — ^might, very properly, be equally distributed amongst them 
after their arrival in the land of their fathers. 
Dr. James Hall, the Secretary of the Maryland Colonization Society, 
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informs us that the average cost of sending negroes to Liberia does not 
exceed thirty dollars eaoh ; and it is his opinion that arrangements might 
be made on an extensive plan for conyeying them thither at an average 
expense of not more than twentj-fiye dollars each. 

The American colonization movement, as now systematized and con- 
docted, is, in onr opinion, simply an American hmnane farce. At pre 
sent the slaves are increasing in this country at the rate of nearly one 
hundred thousand per annum; within the last twelve years, as will 
appear below, the American Colonization Society has sent to Liberia 
less than five thousand negroes. 

Emigrants sent to Liberia by the American Colonization Society, 
during the twelve years ending January Ist, 1859. 

Inl847 3d 

Inl848 213 

Inl849 474 

Inl850 690 

I11I86I 279 

1x11862 668 

Inl863 , 683 

In 1864 783 

Inl866 207 

Inl866 644 

1x11857 370 

Inl868 163 



Emigrants 

to 
liberia. 



Total 4,813 

liie average of this total is a fraction over four hundred and one, 
which may be said to be the number of negroes annually colonized by 
the society ; while the yearly increase of slaves, as previously stated, is 
little less than one hundred thousand ? Fiddlesticks for such coloniza- 
tion! Once for all, within a reasonably short period, let us, by an 
equitable system of legislation, and by such other measures as may be 
right and proper, compel the slaveholders to do something like justice to 
their negroes by giving each and every one of them his freedom, and 
sixty dollars in current money ; then let us charter all the ocean steam- 
ers, packets and clipper ships that can be had on liberal terms, and keep 
them constantly plying between the ports of America and Africa, until 
all the slaves who are here held in bondage shall enjoy freedom in the 
land of their fathers. Under a well-devised and properly conducted 
system of operations, but a few years would be required to redeem the 
United States from the monstrous curse of negro slavery.' 

Some few years ago, when certain ethnographical oligarchs proved to 
their own satisfaction that the negro was an inferior ^Hype of mankind,^' 
they chuckled wonderfully, and avowed, in substance, that it was right 
for the stronger race to kidnap and enslave the weaker — ^that because 
Nature had been pleased to do a trifle more for the Caucasian race than 
for the African, the former, by virttiie of ito superiority, was perfeetly 
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jnfltifiable in holding the latter in absolute and perpetaal bondage I No 
system of logic could be more antagonistic to the spirit of tme democracy. 
It is probable that the world does not contain two persons who are 
ezactlj alike in all respects ; jet "a^J men are endowed bj their Greater 
with certain inalienabls rights, among which are life, liberty^ and the 
pnrsait of happiness.'' All mankind maj or maj not be the descend- 
ants of Adam and Eve. In onr own hnmble waj of thinking, we are 
frank to confess, wi9 do not believe in the nnitj of the races. This is a 
matter, howerer, which has little or nothing to do with the great ques- 
tion at issue. Aside from anj theory concerning the original parentage 
of the different races of men, facts, material and immaterial, palpable 
and impalpable — ^facts of the eyes and facts of the conscience— crowd 
aroimd ns on every hand, heaping proof upon prooi^ that slavery is a 
shame, a crime, and a carse — a great moral, social, civil, and political 
evil — an oppressive burden to the blacks, and an incalculable injury to 
the whites — a stumbling-block to the nation, an impediment to progress, 
a damper on all the nobler instincts, principles, aspirations and enter- 
prises of man, and a dire enemy to every true interest. 

Waiving all other counts, we have, we think, shown, to the satisfac- 
tion of every impartial reader, that, as elsewhere stated, on the single 
score of damages to lands, the slaveholders are, at this moment, 
indebted to us, the non-slaveholding whites, in the enormous sum of 
nearly seventy-six hundred -million of dollars. What shall be done with 
this amount? It is just; shall payment be demanded? No; all the 
slaveholders in the country could not pay it ; nor shall we ever ask them 
for even a moiety of the amount — no, not even for a dime, nor yet for a 
cent ; we are willing to forfeit every farthing for the sake of freedom ; 
for ourselves we ask no indemnification for the past : we only demand 
justice for the future. 

But sirs, slaveholders, chevaliers and lords of the lash, we are 
unwilling to allow you to cheat the negroes out of all the rights and 
claims to which, as human beings, they are most sacredly entitled. Not 
alone for ourself as an individual, but for others also — particularly for 
five or six million of Southern non-slaveholding whites, whom your 
iniquitous statism has debarred from almost all the mental and materia] 
comforts of life— do we speak, when we say, you must, sooner or later, 
emancipate your slaves, and pay each and every one of them at least 
sixty dollars cash in hand. By doing this, you will be restoring to them 
their natural rights, and remunerating them at the rate of less than 
twenty-six cents per annum for the long and cheerless period of their 
servitude, from the 20th of August, 1620, when, on James River, in 
Virginia, they became the unhappy slaves of heartless tyrants. More- 
over, by doing this you wiQ be pfenning but a simple act of justice 
to the non-slaveholding whites, upon whom the system of slavery has 
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weighed Bcarcely less heayilj than apon the negroes themselves. Yoa 
will also be applying a saving bairn to your own outraged hearts and 
consciences, and your children — yourselves in fact— freed from the 
accursed stain of slavery, will become respectable, useful, and honora- 
ble members of society. 

And now, sirs, we have thua laid down our ultimatum. What are you 
going to do about it? Something dreadful, of course 1 Perhaps you 
will dissolve the Union agtnn. Do it, if you dareL Our motto, and we 
would have you to understand it, is The Abolition of SUvMry^ and the 
Perpetuation of the American Union, If^ by any means, you do suc- 
ceed in your treasonable attempts, to take tl\e South out of the Uniou 
to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow — ^if she goes away with you, 
she will return without you. 

Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the last sentence ; 
we could elucidate it so thoroughly that no intelligent person could fail 
to comprehend it; but, for reasons which may hereafter appear, we 
forego the task. 

Henceforth there are other interests to be consulted in the South, 
aside from the interests of negroes and slaveholders. A profound sense 
of duty incites us to make the greatest possible efforts for the abolition 
of slavery ; an equally profound sense of duty calls for a continuation of 
those efforts until the very last foe to freedom shall have been utterly 
vanquished. To the summons of the righteous monitor within, we shall 
endeavor to prove faithful ; no opportunity for inflicting a mortal wound 
in the side of slavery shall be permitted to pass us unimproved. 

Thus, terror-engenderers of the South, have we fuUy and frankly defined 
our position ; we have no modifications to propose, no compromises to 
offer, nothing to retract. Frown, sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weapons, 
threat, strike, shoot, stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, nay 
annihilate the solar system if you will — do all this, more, less, better, 
worse, any thing-T-do what you will, sirs, you can neither foil nor intimi- 
date us ; our purpose is as firmly fixed as the eternal pillars of Heaven ; 
we have determined to abolish slavery, and, so help us God, abolish it 
we will ! Take this to bed with you to-night, sirs, and think about it 
iream over it, end let us know how you feel to-morrow morning. 



CHAPTER m. 

B0X7THXBN TXBTIHOlirr AGAISrST BLAYXBT. 

MfiUTcry is detMUd— we fe«l Its fatal effecta— we deplore it with aU the cameitBfff of 
hnmanity."— Fatbick Huuit. 

Is* it please the reader, let Mm forget all that we have written on the 
subject of slavery ; if it accord with his inclination, let him ignore all 
that we may write hereafter. We seek not to give special currency to 
our own peculiar opinions ; our greatest ambition, in these pages, la to 
popularize the sayings and admonitions of wiser and better men. Mira- 
cles, we believe, are no longer wrought in this bedeviled world; but i^ 
hj any conceivable or possible supernatural event, the great Founders 
of the Bepublio, Washington, Jefferson, Henry, and others, could be 
reinvested with corporeal life, and returned to the South, there is scarcely 
a slaveholder between the Potomac and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
that would not bum to pounce upon them with bludgeons, bowie-knives 
and pistols I Yes, without adding another word, Washington would be 
mohhed for what he has already said. Were Jefferson now employed as 
a professor in a Southern college, he would be dismissed and driven from 
the State, perhaps murdered before he reached the border. If Patrick 
Henry were a bookseller in Alabama, though it might be demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that he had never bought, sold, received, 
or presented, any kind of literature except Bibles and Testaments, he 
would first be subjected to the ignominy of a coat of tar and feathers, and 
then limited to the option of unceremonious expatriation or death. 
How seemingly impossible are these statements, and yet how truel 
Where do we stand ? What is our faith ? Are we a flock without a 
shepherd ? a people without a prophet ? a nation without a government ? 
Has the past, with all its glittering monuments of genius and patriot 
ism, furnished no beacon by which we may direct our footsteps in the 
future ? If we but prove true to ourselves, and worthy of our ancestry, 
we have nothing to fear; our Revolutionary sires have devised and 
bequeathed to us an almost perfect national policy. Let us cherish, and 
defend, and build upon, the fundamental principles of that polity, and 
we shall most assuredly reap the golden fruits of unparalleled power, vir- 
tue and prosperity. Heaven forbid that a desperate faction of pro-sla- 
▼ory mountebanks should succeed in their infamous efforts to quench the 
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spirit of libertgr, which oar forefathers inftised into those two sacred 
charts of onr political faith, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Oonstitntion of the United States. Oligarchal politicians are aione res- 
ponsible for the continnance of African slavery in the South. For pur- 
poses of self-aggrandizement, they have kept learning and dyilization 
from the people ; they have willfiilly misinterpreted the national com- 
pacts and hare outraged their own consciences by declaring to their illite- 
rate constituents, that the Founders of theBepublic were not abolitionists. 
When the dark clouds of slavery, error and ignorance shall have passed 
away, — and we believe the time is near at hand when they are to be 
dissipated, — ^the freemen of the South, like those of other sections, will 
learn the glorious truth, that inflexible opposition to Human Bondage 
has formed one of the distinguishing characteristics of every really 
good or great man that our country has produced. 

N'on-slaveholders of the South I up to the present period, neither as a 
body, nor as individuals, have you ever had an independent existence ; 
but, if true to yourselves and to the memory of your fathers, you, in 
equal copartnership with the non-slaveholders of the North, will soon 
become the honored rulers and proprietors of the most powerful, pros- 
perous, viii;uous, free, and peaceful nation, on which the sun has ever 
shone. Already has the time arrived for you to decide upon what basis 
you will erect your political superstructure. Upon whom will you 
depend for an equitable and judicious form of constitutional govern- 
ment? Whom will you designate as models for your future statesmen? 
Your choice lies between the dead and the living — ^between the Wash- 
ingtons, the Jeffersons and the Madisons of the past, and the Quattle- 
bums, the Iversons and the Slidells of the present. We have chosen ; 
choose ye, remembering that freedom or slavery is to be the issue of 
your option. 

As the result of much reading and research, and at the expenditure 
of no inconsiderable amount of time, labor and money, we now proceed 
to make known the anti-slavery sentiments of those noble abolitionists, 
the Fathers of the Republic, whose liberal measures of public policy 
have been so criminally perverted by the treacherous advocates of 
slavery. 

Let us listen, in the first place, to the voice of him who was "first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen," to 

THE VOICE OS* WASHIN&TOV. 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 9th, 1786, General 
Washington says : 

«* I never mean. nnle«fi some particular cironmBtances should compel me to it. Ui 

P?** ♦f;!*!?^ «SLl .T® ^y P?®!l*f«' ** ^«Nf among mjjlrtt wUhei to see some plan 
adopted by wWcli slavery, in tliis coniitry, may be abolished by law," 
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In a letter to Bobert Morria, dated April 12, 1786, be says : 

" I hope it will not be conceiyed from tbese obserratioiu that it is mj irldi to 
hold the unhappy people who are the subject of this letter in Slavery. I can only 
say, that there is not a man living, who wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a 
plan adopted for the abolition of it ; bnt there is only one proper and effectual 
mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is bv legislative authority; and 
thisj- as far as my sufihige will go, shall never be wanting." 

He says, in a letter 

** To the IfABOms bb Lafatbttb : J^jtril Sth^ 1783. 

"The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as a precedent, to 
encourage the emancipation of the black people in this country from the state of 
bondage in which they are held, is a striking evidence of the benevolence of your 
heart. I shall be happy to join you in so laudable a work ; but will defer going 
into a detail of the business till I have the pleasure of seeing you." 

In another letter to Lafayette, be says : 

" The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so conspicuous on all occa- 
sions, that I never wonder at any fresh proofs of it ; but your late purchase of an 
estate in the Colony of Cayenne, with the view of emancipating the slaves on it, is 
a generous and noble proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit might 
dimise itself generally into the minds of the people of this country." 

In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, be fnrtber said : 

" There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition of slavery, which 
neither Yirginia nor Maryland have at present, but which nothing is more certain 
tiian they must have, and at a period not remote." 

In a letter to Oharles Pinokney, Governor of South Carolina, on the 
17tb of March, 1T92, be says ; 

'*I must say that I lament the decision of your Legislature upon the Question 
of importing slaves after March, 1793. I was m hopes that motives of policy, as 
weU as other good reasons, supported by the direml effects of Slavery, which at 
this moment are presented, womd have operated to produce a total prohibition of 
the importation of slaves, whenever the question came to be agitated in any State 
that might be interested in the measure/^ 

From bis last will and testament we make the following extract : 

'* Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desh-e that all the slaves which 
I hold in my own right shall recdve their freedom. To emancipate them during her 
life would, though earnestiy wished by me, be attended with such insuperable diifi- 
culties, on account of their intermixture by marriage with the dower nen'oes, as 
to excite the most painful sensation, if not disagreeable consequences, from the 
latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy of the same proprietor, it not 
being in my power, under the tenure by which the dower negroes are held, to 
manumit them." 

It is said that, ^* when Mrs. Washington learned, from the will of ber 
deceased bnsband, tbat the only obstacle to the immediate perfection of 
this provision was ber right of dower, she at once gave it np, and the 
slaves were made free." A man might possibly concentrate within bim* 
self more real virtue and influence than ever Washington possessed, and 
yet be would not be too good for smcb a wife. 
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From the Father of his Country, we now tarn to the satbor of the 
Declaration of Independence. We will listen to 

THB TOIOB OF JSFFSBfiON. 

On the SOth and 40th pages of his " Notes on Yirginia,^' Jefferson 
says: 

" There must doubtlese be an unhappy influence on the manners of onr people, 
produced by the existence of slaverer among us. The whole commerce between 
master and alare is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous paarions--the most 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the other. 
Our children see this, and learn to inutate it ; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his grave, he is 
learning to do what he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive, eitner in 
his phiutnthropy or his self-love, for restraimng the intemperance of passion to- 
wards his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his child is present. But 
generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
uneaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the chrcle of smaller slaves, gives a 
loose rein to the worst of passions , and, thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised 
in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must 
be a procugy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances. And with what execration should the statesman be loaded, who, permit- 
ting one half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
those into despots and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and 
the amor pcUria of the other ; for if a slave can have a conntrv in this world, it 
must be any other in preference to that in which he is born to live and labor for 
another ; in which he must look up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far as 
depends on his individual endeavors, to the evanishment of tne human race, or en- 
tail his own miserable condition on the endless generations proceeding from him. 
With the morals of the people^ their industry is also destroyed ; for, in a warm 
climate, no man will labor for himself who can make another labor for him. This 
is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion, indeed, are 
ever seen to labor. And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we 
have removed their only firm basis — a conviction in the minds of the people that 
these liberties are the gift of God ? that they are not to be violated but by his 
wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is Just; that his 
jnstice cannot sleep forever ; that considering numbers, nature, and natural means 
only, a revolution of tiie wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is among pos* 
sible events; that it may become probable by supernatural interference! The 
Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us in such a contest." 

"While Virginia was yet a Colony, in 1774, she held a Convention to 
appoint delegates to attend the first general Congress, which was to 
assemble, and did assemble, in Philadelphia, in September of the same 
year. Before that convention, Mr. Jefferson made an exposition of the 
rights of British America, in which he said : ^ 

" The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object of desire in these Colo- 
nies, where it was unhappily introduced in their infant State. Bat previous to tiio 
enfranchisement of the slaves, it is necessary to exclude farther importations from 
Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to efibct this by prohibitions, and by imposing 
duties which might amount to prohibition, have been hitherto defeated oy his 
majesty's negative ; thas preferring the immediate advantage of a few African cor- 
sairs to the lasting interests of tne American States, and the rights t>f human 
nature, deeply wounded by this infamous practice." 

In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, of which it 
ia well known he was the anthor, we find this charge against the King 
of Great Britain : 
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'* lid Has waged crael war against haman nature itself, Tfolatfng its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty, in tne persons of a distant people who never offended 
him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incnr 
miseraole death in their transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the oppro- 
brium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep a market where men should be bought and sold, he has at 
length prostitnted his negative for suppressing any legislative attempt to prohibit 
and restrain this execrable commerce.^' 

Hear him fhrther ; he B&ja : 

'* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that 
fhey are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness : that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
Bent of the governed.*' 



Under date of August Tth, 1785, in a letter to Dr. Price, of London, 
he says : 

*' Northward of the Chesapeake yon may find, here and thiere, an opponent of 
your doctrine, as you may find, here and there, a robber and murderer ; but in no 
great number. Elmancipation is put into such a train, that in a few years there 
will be no slaves northward of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find such a dispo- 
sition to begin the redress of this enormity, as in Virginia. This is the next State 
to which we may turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in confiict 
with avarice and (n)pre8sion ; a conflict wherein the sacred side is gaining daily 




In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, he made use of the fol- 
lowing language : 

** Your favor of July 31st was duly received, and read with peculiar pleasure. 
The sentiments do honor to the head and heart of the writer. Mine on the subject 
of the slavery of negroes have long since been in the possession of the public, and 
time has only served to give them stronger root. The love of justice and the love 
of countrv plead equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us that 
they should nave pleaded it so lon^; in vain.'' 

Again, he says : 

*'What an incomprehensible machine is man! who can endure toil, famine, 
stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication of his own liberty; and the 
next moment be deaf to all those motives whose power supported him through his 
trial, and inflict on his fellow man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose.'' 



» 



Throughout the South, at the present day, especially among slave- 
holders, negroes are almost invariably spoken of as " goods and chat- 
tels," "property," "human cattle." In our first quotation from Jeflfer- 
son's works, we have seen that he spoke of the blacks as eitUens. We 
shall now hear him speak of them* as hretJtren, He says : 

" We must wait with patience the workings of an overruling Providence, and hope 
that that is preparing the deliverance of these our brethren. When the measure 
of their tears shall be ftiU, when their groans shall have involved Heaven itself in 
dMrkness, doubtless a God of justice willawaken to their distress. Nothing is more 
certainly written in the Book of Fate, than that this people sludl be i^e." 
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In a letter to James Heaton, on this same snl^Jeot, dated Maj 20, 1820, 
only six weeks before his death, he says : 

'*K7 Bentfanents haye been fortj yean before the pvblio. Had I repeated 
them forty times, they would have only become the more stale and uread- 
bare. Aftiiongh I shall not live to see them consnmmated, they will not die 
with me." 

From the Father of the Declaration of Independence, we now tnm to 
the Father of the Oonstitntion. We will listen to 

THB YOIOX OV XADISOir. 

In the Oonvention that drafted the Constitution, Mr. Madison 

" Thought it wrong to admit in the Oonstitation the Mea that there coold be 
property m men.'* 

Advocating the abolition of the slave-trade, as we find in the 42d l^o. 
of the Fsdertdiitf he said : 

" It were, doubtless, to be wished, that the power of prohibiting the importation 
of slaves, had not been postponed until the year 1808, or rather, that it had been 
suffered to have immediate operation. But it is not di£Bcult to account, either for 
this restriction on the general government, or for the manner in which the whole 
clause is expressed. It ought to be considered as a great point gained in favor of 
humanity, that a period of twentv years may terminate forever within these States, 
a tralfie which has so long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism of modem 
policy ; that within that period it will receive a considerable discouragement firom 
the Federal Government, and may be totally abolished by a concurrence of the 
few States which continue the unnatural tralfie, in the prohibitory example which 
has been given by so great a majority of the tTnion.*' 

In the 89th No. of the Federalist^ he says : 

" The first question that oflbrs itself is, whether the general form and aspect of 
the government be strictly Republican. It is evident that no other form would be 
reconcilable with the semus of the people of America, and with the fundamental 
principles of the Revolution, or with that honorable determination which animates 
every votary of fireedom, to rest aU our political experiments on the capacity of 
mankind for self-govemmenf 

Again, he contends that : 

** Where slavery exists, the Republican theory becomes still more fallacious" 

On another occasion, he says : 

** We have seen the mere distinction of color made. In the most enlightened 
period of time, a ground of the most oppressive dominion ever exercised by num 
over man.*' 

THE VOIOB OF MONBOB. 

. In a speech in the Yirginia Oonvention, Mr. Monroe said : 

" We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very vitals of the Unloii, aafl 
has been prejudicial to all the States in which it has existed." 

THE VOICE OF HENBT. 

The eloquent Patrick Henry, in a letter dated January 18, 1778, aaks • 
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'* Is it not a litUe enirprising that the profesBon of GhristianitT, whose chief 
excellence consists in softening the human heart, in cherishing and improving its 
finer feelings, should encoorage a practice so totally repugnant to the first impres- 
sions of right and wrong ? What adds to the wonder is, that this abominable 
practice has been introduced in the most enlightened ages. Times that seem to 
have pretensions to boast of hi^h improvements in the arts and scienceSf and 
refinea morality, have brought mto general use, and guarded by many laws, a 
species of violence and tyranny which our more rnde and barbarous, out more 
honest ancestors detested. Is it not amazing that at a time when the rights of 
humanity are defined and understood with precision, in a country above allothen 
fond of liberty — ^that in such an age and in such a country, we find men professing 
a religion the most mild, humane, gentle, and generous, adopting such a principle, 
as repugnant to humanity as it is mconsistent with tjie Bible, and destructive to 
libertv 7 Every thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation. How tree in prac- 
tice nrom conscientious motives ! li^ould any one believe that I am master of 
slaves of my own purchase ? I am drffvrn along by the general inconvenience of 
living here without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. However culpable mv 
conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue as to own the excellence and recti- 
tude of her precepts, and lament my want of conformity to them. I believe a time 
will come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil! 




slavery. 

practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. It is the furUiest advance 
we can make toward justice. It is a debt we owe to the purity of our reli^ion^ 
to show that it is at variance with that law which warrants slaTery." 

Again, this great orator says ] 

*J.It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my fellow-beings was email* 
ciprated. We ought to lament and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow- 
men in bondage. Believe me ; I shall honor the Quakers for their noble ettoi^ to 
abolish slavery." 

THE TOIGGS 6V BANDOLPH. 

That very eccentric genins, John Randolph, of Roanoke, in a lettir to 
William Gibbons, m 1820, says: 

** With unfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a deprecation on the extern- 
non of slavery and its horrors, as any other man, be him whom he may, I am your 
firiend, in the literal sense of tnat much abused word. I say much abused, because 
it is applied to the leagues of vice and avarice and ambition, instead of good will 
toward man from love of him who is the Prince of Peace." 

While in Congress, he said : 

** Sir, I envv neither the heart nor the head of that man f^om the North who 
rises here to defend slavery on principle." 

It is well known that he emancipated all his negroes. The following 
lines from his will are well worth perusing and preserving : 

*' I give to my slaves their freedom, to which mv conscience tells me they are 
justijr entitled. It has a lon^ time been a matter of the deepest regret to me th^f 
the circumstances under which I inherited them, and the obstacles thrown in the 
way by the laws of the land, have prevented my emancipating them in my life- 
time, which it is my full intention to do in case I can accomplish it." 

THOMAS M. BANDOLPH. 

In an address to the Virginia Legislature, in 1820, Gov. Randolph 
•aid: 

'* We have been for ootitripped by Bt^s to whom nature has been flu* iMs 
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boantiftd. It ii painAil to consider what mig^lit have been, nnder other eirein» 
•tances, the amount of general wealth in Yirginia." 

THOMAB JXnSBSON BAKDOLPH. 

In 1832, Kr. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the Legislature of Yirg^niai 
nsed the following most graphic and emphatic language : 

**I agree with gentlemen in the necessity of arming the State for internal 
defence. I will nnlte with them in anj effort to restore confidence to the nublio 
mind, and to condnoe to the sense of the safety of onr wives and oar children. 
Yet, sir, I most ask noon whom is to foil the burden of this defence ? Kot upon 
the lordly masters of weir hundred slaves, who will never turn out except to retire 
with their families when danger threatens. No, sir ; it is to fall upon the less 
wealthy class of our citizens, chiefly upon the non-slaveholder. I nave known 
patrols turned out when there was not a slaveholder among them ; and this is the 
practice of the country. I have slept in times of alarm quiet in bed, without having 
a thought of care, while these individuals, owning none of this property themselves, 
were patrolling under a compulsory process, for a pittance m seventy-five cents 
for twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, and guarding that property which 
was alike dangerous to them and myself. After all, this is but an expedient. As 
this population becomes more numerous, it becomes less productive. Tour guard 
must be increased, until finally its profits will not pay for the expense of its sub- 
jection. Slavery has the eflbct of lessening the f^ee population of a country. 

« The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the female slaves beins a part of 
the profit. It is admittea ; but no great evil can be averted, no good attained, 
without some inconvenience. It may be questioned how far it is desirable to fos- 
ter and encourage this branch of profit. It is a practice, and an increasing prac- 
tice, in parts of Virginia, to rear slaves for market. How can an honorable mind, 
a patriot, and a lover of his country, bear to see this Ancient Dominion, rendered 
illustrious by the noble devotion and patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, 
converted into one grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for the market! 
like oxen for the shambles ? Is It better, is it not worse, than the slave trade— that 
trade which enlisted the labor of the eood and wise of everv creed, and every clime, 
to abolish it ? The trader receives the slave, a stranger in language, aspect^ and 
manners, ft'om the merchant who has brouffht him from the interior. The ties of 
father, mother^ husband, and child, have all been rent in twain \ before he receives 

sr has 

child- 

the 

mother's arms and sells into a strange country among strange people, anbject to 

cruel taskmasters. 

" He has attempted to justifjr slavery here, because it exists in AiHcsi and has 
stated that it exists all over the world. Upon the same principle he could justify 
Mahometanism, with its plurality of wives, petty wars for plunder, robbery, and 
murder, or any other of the abominations and enormities ox savage tribes. Does 
slavery exist in any part of civilized Europe ? No, sir, in no part of it." 

PEYTON BAinoOLPH. 

On the 20th of October, 1774, while Congress was in session in Phila- 
delphia, Peyton Eandolph, President, the following resolntion, among 
others, was nnanimonsly adopted : 

"That we will neither import nor purchase any slaves imported after the first 
day of December next ; after which time we will wholly discontinue the slave trade, 
and will neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell 
our commodities or manufactures, to those who are concerned in it." 

XDMUND BAin>oura. 

The Oonatltation of the tJnited States contains the following pro- 
TiMon: 

-J11S2J*2I!?wk1« H."?r?**« or labor hi another State, under the laws thereof, 
«(eaping to another, shall, in consequence of any taw or regulation thwdn, be dto 
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charged ttom snch Berriee or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the partj 
to whom snch service or labor may be doe." 

To the studious attention of those Yandals who contend that the 
above provision requires the rendition of fugitive ilaees, we respectfully 
commend the following resolution, which, it will be observed, was unan/i' 
mously adopted : 

** On motion of Mr. Bandolph, the word * ttrvitude * was stmck ont, and * $erviee ' 
unanimously inserted — ^the former being thought to express the condition of ite«ef, 
and the latter the obligation of free persona. '^Jfodwon Papere^ voL ilL p. 1669. 

Well done for the Randolphs I 

THB VOIOS OF OLAY. 

Henry Clay, whom nearly everybody loved, and at the mention of 
whose name the American heart always throbs with emotions of grate- 
ful remembrance, said, in an address before the Kentucky Colonization 
Society, in 1829 : 

''It is bolieved that nowhere in the farming portion of the United States wonld 
slave labor be generally employedt if the proprietor were not tempted to raise 
slaves by the high price of the Sonthem market, which keeps it np in his own." 

In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the following memo- 
rable words : 

" I am extremely sorry to bear the Senator from Mississippi say that he requires, 
first the extension of the Hissonri Compromise line to the Faciflc. and also that he 
is not satisfied with that, bnt requires, u I understand him correctly, a positive pro- 
vision for the admission of slavery soath of that line. And now, sir, coming from 
a slave State, as I dp, I owe it to m^^self, I owe it to truth, I owe it to the snbject, 
to say that no earthly power could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the 
introduction of slavery where it had not before existed, either south or north of 
that line. Coming as I do from a slave State, it is my solemn, deliberate and well- 
matnred determination that no power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote 
for the positive introduction of slavery either south or north of that line. Sir. 
while yon reproach, and justly, too, our British ancestors for the introduction of 
this institution upon the contment of America, I am, for one, unwilling that the 
posterity of the present inhabitants of California and of New Mexico shall reproach 
ns for doing just what we reproach Great Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of 
those territories choose to establish slaver;^, and if thev come here with constitu- 
tions establishing slavery, I am for admitting them with such provisions in theit' 
constitutions ; but then it will be their own work^ and not ours, and their posterity 
will have to reproach them, and not us, for formmg constitutions allowing the insti- 
tution of slavery to exist among them. These are my views, sir, and Fchoose to 
express them ; and I care not how extensively or universally they are known." 

Hear him further ; he says: 

" So long as God allows the vital current to flow through my veins, I will never, 
never, never, by word or thought, by mind or will, aid in admitting one rood of free 
territory to the everlasting curse of human bondage.'* 

Blest is the memory of noble Harry of the West ! 

THB VOIOB OF BENTON. 

In his " Thirty Years' View," Thpmas H. Benton s^s ; 

"My opposition to the extension of slavery dates ftirther back than 1 8A 4- 
forty years Airtiier back ; and as this is a suitable time for a general declaration, and 
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ft Bort of general conecience deliTery, I wffl my that my opposition to it dates from 
1804. when I was a stadent at law in the State of Tennessee, and studied the subject 
of African slavery in an American book— a Yirginian book— Tucker's edition of Black- 
stone's Commentaries." 

A g ain J in a speeoli delivered in St. Louis, ontbe 8dof Noyember, 1856, 

he says : 

" I look at white people, and not at black ones ; I look to the peace and reputa- 
tion of the race to whicn I belong. I look to the peace of this land— the world's 
last hope for a free government on the earth. One of the occasions on which I saw 
Henry Clay rise higher than I thought I ever saw him before, was when in the de- 
bate on the admisnon of California, a dissolution wss apprehended if slavery was 
not carried into tliis Territory, where it never was. Then Mr. Clay rising, loomed 
colossally in the Senate of the IJnited States, as he rose declaring that for no earthly 
purpose, no earthly object, could he carry slaverv into places where it did not exist 
Defore. It was a great snd proud day for Mr. Clay, toward the latter days of his 
life, and if an artist could have been there to eaten his expression as he uttered 
that sentiment, with its reflex on his fsce, and his countenance beaming with firm- 
ness of purpose, it would have been a glorious moment in which to transmit him to 
posterity— nis countenance all alive and luminous with the ideas that beat in his 
bosom. That was a proud day. I could have wished that I had spoken the same 
^ords. I speak them now, telling you they were his, and adopting them as my 
own." 

THB YOIOS OF UABOTS. 

Oolonel Mason, a leading and distlngaished member of tbe Convention 
that formed tbe Constitution, from Virginia, when tbe provision for pro- 
hibiting tbe importation of slaves was ander consideration, said: 

** The present question concerns not the importing States alone, but the whole 
dnion. Blaverv discourages arts and manufactures. The poor despise labor when 
performed by slaves. They prevent the emigration of whites, who really enrich and 
strengthen a country. They produce the most pernicious effect on manners. 
Every master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant. They hriug the ludgment of heaven 
on a countrv. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, they 
most be in tniB. By an inevitable chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes 
national sins by national calamities. He lamented that some of our Eastern 
bretiiren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this nefarious traflBc. As to the 
States being in possession of the right to import, this was the case with many other 
rights now to be properly given up. He held it essential, in every point of view, 
that the General GTovernment should have power to prevent the increase of slavery.'* 

THE TOIOE OF MODOWXLL. 

In 1882, Gov. McDowell nsed this language in tbe Virginia Legis- 
lature : 

'* Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy people, in the midst of 
our society, and thinks of its incidents or issues, but weeps over it as a curse as 




knowledge, and cloud it over with artLflcial night — you may yoke him to your 
labors, as the ox, which liveth only to work and worketh only to live — ^you may 

Eut him under any process which, without destroying his value as a slave, will de- 
ase and crush him as a rational being— yon may do this, and the idea that he 
was born to be free will survive it all. It is allied to his hope of immortality — it is 
the ethereal part of his nature which oppression cannot rend. It is a torch lit up 
in his aonl by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extinguished by the hand 
of man." 

THB VOIOE OF IBEDELL. 

In tbe debates of tbe Kortb Carolina Convention, Mr. Iredell, after- 
wardb a Judge of tbe United States Supreme Court, said : 
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" When tne entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will be an event wbicli 
most be pleasing to every generous mind, and every fhend of bmnan nature." 

THE YOIOE OF FENXKEY. 

William Pinkney, of Maryland, in the House of Delegates in that State, 
in 1T89, made several powerful xirgnments in favor of the abolition of 
slavery. Here follows a brief extract from one of his speeches : 

"Iniquitous and most dishonorable to Maryland, is that drearv system of partial 
bondage which her laws have hitherto supported with a solicitude worthy of a 
better object, and her citizens, by their practice countenanced. Founded in a dis- 
Ipraceftd traflBc, to which the parent country lent its fostering aid, from motives of 
mterest, but which even she would have disdained to encourage, had England been 
the destmed mart of such inhuman merchandise, its continuance is as ^ameftd as 
its origin. 

*< I have no hope that the stream of general liberty will forever flow unpolluted 
through the mire of partial bondage, or that they who have been habituated to lord 
it over others, will not, in time, become base enough to let others lord it over tiiem. 
If they resist, it will be the struggle of pride and selfishness, not of principle/* 

THB TOIOE OF LEIGH. 

In the Legislature of Yirginia, in 1882, Mr. Leigh said : 

<t I thought till very lately that it was known to everybody that, during the Be 
volution, and for many years after, the abolition of slavery was a favorite topic 
with many of our ablest statesmen, who entertained with respect all the schemes 
which wisdom oi: ingenuity could suggest for its accomplishment." 

THE YOIOE OF MABSHALL. 

Thomas Marshall, of Fauquier, said, in the Virginia Legislature, in 
1882 : 

*< Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it is ruinous to the whites- 
retards improvements, roots out an industrious population, banishes the yeomanry 
of the country— deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, the 
carpenter, of employment and support." 



THE VOICE OF BOLUNO. 

Philip A. Boiling, of Buckingham, a member of the Le^slature of 
Virginia, in 1832, said : 

" The time will come — ^and it may be sooner than many are willing to believe — 
when this oppressed and degraded race cannot be held as they now are — ^when a 
change will be effected, abhorrent, Mr. Speaker, to you, and to the feelings of 
every good man. 

*^ The wounded adder will recoil, and sting the foot that tramples upon it. The 
day is fast approaching, when those who oppose all action upon this subject, and, 
instead of aiding in devising some feasible plan for freeing their country f^om an 
acknowledged curse, cry * impossible^ to every plan suggested, will curse their per- 
verseness, and lament their folly." 

THE VOICE OP ^HAHDLEB. 

Mr. Chandler, of Norfolk, member of the Virginia Legislature, in 
1832, took occasion to say : 

" It is admitted, by all who have addressed this House, that slavery is a curse, 
and an increasing one. That it has been destructive to the lives of our citizensi 
history, with unerring truth, will record. That its future increase will create com 
motion, oannot be doubted. 
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TBB TOiaX OV SUIOIBBS. 

Mr. Bammera, of Kanawha, member of the Legialatore of Yirgiiiia, 

in 1882, said : 

" The evils of this lystem cannot be enumerated. It were mmeceflBaiy to 
attempt it. They glare upon na at every atep. When the owner looka to Ua 
wasted eatate, he knows and feels them." 

THS TOIOK OV PSBSTOir. 

In the Legialatare of Virginia, in 1832, l£r. Preston said : 

" Sir, Mr. Jefferson, whose hand drew the preamble to the BUI of Bights, haa 
eloquently remarked that we had invoked for ourselves the benefit of a principle 
which we had denied to others. He saw and felt that slaves, as men, were 
embraced within this principle." 

THE YOIOB OF BISNET. 

James G. Bimey, of Kentucky, under whom the Abolitionists first 
became a National Party, and for whom they voted for President in 
1844, giving him 66,804 votes, says : 

** I allow not to human laws, be they primarv or secondary, no matter by what 
numbers, or with what solemnities ordained, tne least semblance of right to esta- 
blish slavery, to make property of my fellow, created, equally with myself, in flie 
image of God. Individually, or as political communities, men have no more riffht 
to enact slavery j than they nave to enact murder or blasphemy, or incest or adul- 
tery. To establish slavery is to dethrone right, to trample on,;timce, the only true 
foundation of government. Governments exist not for the destruction of liberty, 
but for its defence ; not for the annihilation of men's rights, but their preservation. 
Do they incorporate in their organic law the element of injustice 7— 4o they live by 
admitting it in practice? Then do they destroy their own foundation, and absolve 
all men from the duty of allegiance. Is any man so besotted as, for a moment, to 
suppose that the slaveholder has an atom of right to his slave ; as that the slave 
has restinff on him an atom of obligation to obey the laws that enslave him, that 
rob him of everything — pf himself? No one ; else why do all just men of all coun- 
tries rejoice when they hear that the oppressed of any country have achieved their 
liberty, at whatever cost to their tyrants ?" 

THE VOICE OF DELA.WABB 

Strong anti-slavery sentiments had become popular in Delaware as 
early as 1785. With Maryland and Missouri, it may now be ranked as 
merely a semi-slave State. Mr. McLane, a member of Congress from this 
State, in 1826, said : 

" I shall not imitate the example of other gentlemen by making professions of 
my love of liberty and abhorrence of slavery, not, however, because I do not 
entertain them. I am an enemy to slavery." 

THE VOICE OF MABYLAim. 

Slavery has little vitality in Maryland. Baltimore, the greatest city 
of the South — greatest because freest — ^has a population of more than 
two hundred thousand souls, and yet less than three thousand of these 
are slaves. In spite of all the uigust and oppressive statutes enacted by 
the oligarchy, the non-slaveholders, who with the exception, of a small 
number of slaveholduig emancipationists, may in truth be said to be thi 
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omy class of reaQy respectable and patriotio oitizenfl in the Sonth, hart 
wisely determined that their noble State shall be freed from the sin and 
the shame, the crime and the onrse of slavery ; and in accordance with 
this determination, long since formed, they are giving every possible 
encouragement to free white labor, thereby, very properly, rendering 
the labor of slaves both unprofitable and disgraceftd. The formation of 
an Abolition Society in this State, in 1789, was the result of the influ- 
ence of the masterly speeches delivered in the House of Delegates, by 
the Hon. William Pinkney, whose undying testimony we have already 
placed on record. Nearly seventy years ago, this eminent lawyer and 
statesman declared to the people of America, that if they did not mark 
out the bounds of slavery, and adopt measures for its total extinction, it 
would finally " work a decay of the spirit of liberty in the free States." 
Farther, he said that, *' by the eternal principles of natural justice, no 
master in the State has a right to hold his slave in bondage a single 
hour." In 1787, Luther Martin, of this State, said : 

*^ Slavery is inconBiatent with the genius of republicanism, and has a tendency to 
destroy those principles on which it is supported, as it lessens the sense of the 
equal rights of mankind, and habituates us to tyranny and oppression." 

THB VOICE oir vmoiNiA. 

After introducing the unreserved and immortal testimony of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and the other greiat men of the Old 
Dominion, against the institution of slavery, it may, to some, seem quite 
superfluous to back the cause of Freedom by arguments from other Vir- 
ginia abolitionists ; but this State, notwithstanding all her more modern 
manners and inliumanity, has been so prolific of just views and noble 
sentiments, that we deem it eminently fit and proper to blazon many of 
them to the world as the redeeming features of her history. An Aboli- 
tion Society was formed in this State in 1791. In a memorial which 
the members of this Society presented to Congress, they pronounced 
slavery ^^ not only an odious degradation, but an outrageous violation of 
one of the most essential rights of human nature, and utterly repugnant 
t-o the precepts of the Gospel." A Bill of Bights, unanimously agreed 
upon by the Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776, holds— 

*^ That ail men are, by nature, equally free and independent ; 

^' That Government is, or ouent to be, instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security, of the People, Nation, or Community ; 

*^ That elections of members to serve as representatives of the people in assembly 
ought to be f^ee ; 

*^ That all men having sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with, and 
attachment to, the community, have the right of suffrage, and cannot be taxed or 
deprived of their property, for public uses, without their own consent or that of 
their representatives so elected, nor bound by any law to which they have not in 
like manner assented, for the public good ; 

^* That the freedom of the rress is one of the greatest bulwarks of Liberty, and 
can never be restrained but by despotic Governments ; 

" That no free Government or toe blessing of Liberty can be 



preserved to any 
i by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and 
virtue, and by a frequent recurrence to ftmdamental principles." 
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The ** Yirginia Society for the Abolition of Slayerj," organised in 
1791, addressed Congress in these vords: 

" Your memorialistB, ftdly aware that riffhteonsness ezalteth a nation, and that 
alavery ia not only an odioaB degradation, bat an ontrageona violation of one of the 
most essential riffhts of human natore, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of 
the Gospel, whicn breathes * peace on earth and sood wiu to men/ lament that a 
practice so inconsistent with true police and the inalienable rights of men, should 
subsist in so enlightened an aee. and among a people professing that all mankind 
, by nature, equally entitled to fireedom. 



THB YOIOB OFJrOBTH OABOUNA. 

If the question, Sla/oery or N0 SJa/oery^ conld be fairly presented 
Ibr the decision of the legal voters of North Carolina at the next 
popular election, we believe that at least two-thirds of them would 
deposit the No Sla/oery ticket. Perhaps one-fourth of the slaveholders 
themselves would vote it, for the slaveholders in this State are more 
moderate, decent, sensible, and honorable, than the slaveholders in 
either of the adjoining States, or the States further South ; and we know 
that many of them are heartily ashamed of the disreputable occupations 
of slaveholding and slave-breeding in which they are engaged, for we 
have had the assurance from many of their own lips. As a matter of 
course, all the non-slaveholders, who are so greatly in the majority, 
would vote to suppress the degrading system, which has kept them so 
long in poverty and ignorance, with the exception of those who are 
complete automatons to the beck and call of their imperious lords and 
masters, the m%jor-generals of the oligarchy. 

How long shall it be befbre the citizens of North Carolina shall have 
the privilege of expressing, at the ballot-box, their true sentiments with 
regard to this vexed question? Why not decide it at the next general 
election? Sooner or later, it must and will be decided — decided cor- 
rectly, too — ^and the sooner the better. The first Southern State that 
abolishes slavery will do herself an immortal honor. God grant that 
North Carolina may be that State, and soon! There is at least one 
plausible reason why this good old State should be the first to move in 
this important matter, and we will state it. On the 20th of Hay, 1776, 
just one year, one month and fourteen days prior to the adoption of the 
Jeffersonian Declaration of Independence, by the Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, the Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the authorship of which is generally attributed to Ephraim Bre- 
vard, was proclaimed in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county. North Carolina, 
aud fully ratified in a second Convention of the people of said county, 
held on the 81st of the same month. And here, by the way, we may 
remark, that it is supposed that Mr. Jefferson made use of this last-men- 
tioned document as the basis of his draft of the indestructible title-deed 
of our liberties. * There is certainly an identicalness of language between 
the two papers that is well calculated to strengthen this hypotheaia 
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This, however, is a controversy about which we are but little concerned. 
For present purposes, it is, perhaps, enough for us to know, that on 
the 20th of May, 1776, when transatlantic tyranny and oppression could 
no longer be endured, North Carolina set her sister colonies a most 
valorous and praiseworthy example, and that they followed it. To her 
infamous slaveholding sisters of the South, it is now meet that she 
should set another noble example of decency, virtue, and independence. 
Let her at once inaugurate a policy of common justice and humanity — 
enact a system of equitable laws, having due regard to the rights and 
interests of all classes of persons, poor whites, negroes, and nabobs, and 
the surrounding States will ere* long applaud her measures, and adopt 
similar ones for the governance of themselves. 

Another reason, and a cogent one, why North Carolina should aspire 
to become the first free State of the South is this: The first slave State 
that makes herself respectable by casting out the "mother of harlots," 
and by rendering enterprise and industry honorable, will immediately 
receive a large acces^on of most worthy citizens from other States in 
the Union, and thus lay a broad foundation of permanent political power 
and prosperity. Intelligent white farmers from the Middle and New 
England States will fiock to our more congenial dime, eager to give 
thirty dollars per acre for the very lands that are now a drug in the 
market because nobody wants them at the rate of five dollars per acre *, 
an immediate and powerful impetus will be given to commerce, manii- 
&ctures, and all the industrial arts; science and literature will be 
revived, and every part of the State will reverberate with the triumphs 
of manual and intellectual labor. 

In a pecuniary point of view, we of North Carolina are, at this present 
time, worth less than either of the four adjoining States ; let us abolidi 
slavery at the beginning of the next regular decade of years, and if our 
example is not speedily followed, we shall, on or before the 4th of July, 
1876, be enabled to purchase the whole of Virginia and South Carolina, 
including, perhaps, the greater part of Georgia. An elblusive lease of 
liberty for ten years would unquestionably make us the Empire State 
of the South. But we have no disposition to debar others from the 
enjoyment of liberty or any other inalienable right ; we ask no special 
favor; what we demand for ourselves we are willing to concede to our 
neighbors. Hereby we make application for a lease of freedom for 
ten years ; shall we have it? May God enable us to secure it, as we 
believe He will. We give fair notice, however, that if we get it for 
ten years, we shall, with the approbation of Heaven, keep it twenty — 
forty — a thousand — forever 1 

We transcribe the Mecklenburg Resolutions, which, it will be ob« 
served, acknowledge the '^ inherent and inalienable rights of man," and 
'^declare ourselves a free and independent people, are, and of right 

6* 
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ought to be, 6 Bovereign and sell- governing asaociation, nnder the oon 
trol of no povrer other than that of our Gk>d, and the general goTemi 
ment of the Congress." 

MSOXLBNBPBG DSOLAHATION OF INDXPENDXNOE, 

As proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, May 20th, 
1775, and ratified bj the County of Mecklenburg, in Convention, May 
Slst, 1776. 

" I. JZetofoMi— That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abetted, or in any way, 
form or manner, countenanced the unchartered and dangerous invasion of our 
rights as claimed by Great Britain, ig an enemy to this country, to America, and to 
the inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

*^ n. IU9olved—T]i2i.t we the citizens of Mecklenburg County, do hereby dissolve 
the political bands which have connected us to the mother country, and hereby 
absolve ourselves i^om all allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all political 
connection, contract or association with that nation, who have wantonly trampled 
on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed the blood of American patriots at 
Lexington. 

** III. Ruohed—ThaX we do hereby declare ourselves a firee and Independent 
people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and se^-governing asaociatiott, 
under the control of no power other than that of our Godf and the general govern* 
ment of tilie Congress ; to the maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred honor. 

*^ ly. Reiolved—Th&i as we now acknowled|;e the existence and control of no 
law or legal officer, civil or military, within this county, we do hereby ordain and 
adopt, as a rule of life, all, each, and every of our former laws — wherein, never- 
theless, the crown of Great Britain never can be considered as holdmg rights, 
privileges, immunities or authority therein." 

Had it not been for slavery, which, with all its other blighting and 
degrading influences, stifles and subdues every noble impulse of the 
heart, this consecrated spot would long since have been marked by an 
enduring monument, whose grand proportions should bear witness that 
the virtues of a noble ancestry are gratefully remembered by an emulous 
and appreciative posterity. Yet, even as things are, we are not without 
genuine consolation. The star of hope and promise is beginning to 
beam brightly over the long-obscured horizon of the South ; and we are 
firm in the beli^, that freedom, wealth, and magnanimity, will soon do 
justice to the memory of those fearless patriotei, whose fair fame has 
been suffered to molder amidst the multifarious abominations of slavery, 
poverty, ignorance and grovelling selfishness. 

In the Provincial Convention held in North Carolina, in August, 
1774, in which there were sixty-nine delegates, representing nearly 
every coxmty in the province, it was — 

** Resolved— Th&t we will not import any slave or slaves, or purchase any slave 
or slaves imported or brought into the Province by otiiers, firom any part of the 
world, after the first day of November next." 

In Iredell's Statutes, revised by Martin, it is stated that, 

d^cliri^ wL^rSl A SivlS''^ law at aU w«i passed, prior to the Eevolutlaa 
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That there is no legal slavery in the Soathem States, and that slavery 
nowhere can be legalized, any more than theft, arson or murder can be 
legalized, has been virtually admitted by some of the most profound 
Southern jurists themselves ; and we will here digress so far as to fiu*- 
nish the testimony of one or two eminent lawyers, not of Korth Garo- 
ina, upon this point. 

In the debate in the United States Senate, in 1850, on the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, objected to Mr. Dayton^s amendment^ 
providing for a trial by jury, because, said he — 

'* A trial Xijn^y necessarily carries with it a trial of the whole right, and a trial 
of the right tS^mr vice will be gone into, according to all the forms of the Court, 
in determining npotK^py other fact. Then, again, it is proposed, as a part of the 

S roof to be adduced aMuy^aring, after the fugitive has been re-captured, that evi' 
ence shall be broughffpHB|^mant to show that slavery is established in the State 
from which the fugilave S^P^^nded. Now this very thine, in a recent case in 
the city of New York, was requi3|Ubv one of the judges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the autii(JHttes of Maryland, and against which they pro- 
tested. In that case t^e State Judge went so far as to say that the only mode of 
S roving it was by refarehce to the Statute book. Such proof is required in the 
enator's amendment ; and if he means by this that proof shall be brought tb&t 
slaverv is established by existing laws, it is impossible to comply with the requisi- 
tion, rar no such law can be i>roduced, I apprehend, in any of the slave States. I 
am not aware that there is a single State in which the institution is established by 
positive law.' 






Judge Clarke, of Mississippi says : 

** In this State the legislature have considered slaves as reasonable and account- 
able beings ; and it should be a stigma upon the character of the State, and a 
reproach to the administration of justice, if the life of a slave could be taken with 
impunity, or if he could be murdered in cold blood, without subjecting the offend- 
er to the highest penalty known to the criminal jurisprudence of the country. 
Has the slave no rights, because he is deprived of his freedom ? He is still a 
human being, and possesses all those rights of which he is not deprived by the 
positive provisions of the law. The right of the master exists not by force of the 
Ukw of nature or nations, but by virtue only of the positive Uw of the State.'* 

The Hon. Judge Buffin, of North Carolina, says : 

*' Arguments drawn from the well-established principles, which confer and res- 
train the authority of the parent over the child, tne tutor over the pupil, the mas- 
ter over the apprentice, have been pressed on us. The Court does not recognize 
their application ; there is no likeness between the cases ; they are in opposition 
to each other, and there is an impassable gulf between them. The difference is 
that which exists between freedom and slavery, and a greater cannot be imagined. 
In tiie one, the end in view is the happiness of the youth, born to equal rights with 
that governor on whom the duty devolves of training the young to useftdnera in a 
station which he is afterward to assume among freemen. To such an end, and 
with such a subject, morel and intellectual instruction seem the natural means, and, 
for the most part, they are found to suffice. Moderate force is superadded only 
to make the others effectual. If that fail, it is better to leave the party to his own 
headstrong passions, and the ultimate correction of the law, than to allow it to be 
immoderately inflicted by a private person. With slaver;[r it is far otherwise. The 
end is ti^e profit of the master, his security, and the public safety ; the subject, one 
doomed, in his own person and his posterity, to live without knowledge, and with- 
out the capacity to make anything his own and to toil that another may reap the 
fruits. What moral considerations shall be addressed to such a being to convince 
1dm, what it is impossible but that the most stupid must feel and know can never be 
true, that he is thus to labor upon a i)rinciple of natural duty, or for the sake of his 
own personal happiness ? Sucn services can only be expected from one who has 
no wul of his own ; who surrenders his will in miplicit obedience to that of ano- 
ther. Such obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled authority over the 
body. There is nothing else which can operate to produce the effect. The powei 
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of the master must be abaolnte to render fhe sabntisdoii of the slave perfect, 
most fireelj confess my sense of the harshness of this proposition. I feel it as 
deeply as any man can ; and aa a principle of moral right, every person in his 
retirement must repudiate it." 

An esteemed friend, a physician, who was bom and bred in Bowao 
oonntry, North Carolina, and who now resides there, informs ns that 
Judge Gaston, who was one of the half dozen statesmen whom the 
South has produced since the days of the venerable fathers of the Repub- 
lic, was an avowed abolitionist, and that he published an address to the 
people of North Carolina, delineating, in a masterly manner, the mate- 
rial, moral and social disadvantages of slavery. Where is that address? 
Has it been suppressed by the oligarchy ? The fact that slaveholders 
have, from time to time, made strennons efforts to expunge the senti- 
ments of freedom which now adorn the works of nobler men than the 
noble Gaston, may, perhaps, fully account for the oblivious state into 
which his patriotic effort seems to have fallen. 

SroTfi!.^^Three or four months iHber the above was published — up to 
which time this work in its first fbrm had passed through several edi- 
tions — ^Prof. Iledrick had the kindness to hand us the address, delivered, 
many years ago, before the Literary Societies of the University of North 
Carolina, by 

Judge Gaston, who, with much force^ says : 

*^ Disguise the truth as we may, and throw the blame where we will, it is slavery 
which, more than any other cause, keeps as back in the career of improvementi 
It stifles industry and represses enterprise — it is fatal to economy and proyidence— 
it discourages skill — ^impairs our strength as a community, and poisons morals at 
the fountam head. How this eyil is to be encountered, how subdued, is indeed a 
difficult and delicate inquiry, which this is not the time to examine, nor the occa- 
sion to discuss. I felt, however, that I could not discharge my duty, without 
referring to this subject, as one which ought to engage the prudence, moderation, 
and firmness of those who sooner or later, must act decisively upon it." 

In the course of an oration which he delivered in 1880, Bei\jamiQ 
Swaim, an eminent lawyer of North Carolina, asks — 

*^ Is it nothing to us, that seventeen hundred thousand of the people of our conn* 
try are doomed illegally to the most abject and vile slavery that was ever tole* 
rated on the face of the earth ? Are Carolinians deaf to the piercing cries of 
humanity ? Are they insensible to the demands of justice ? Let any man of spirit 
and feeling for a moment cast his thoughts oyer the land of slavery— think of^the 
nakedness of some, the hungry yearnings of others, the flowing tears and heayine 
sighs of parting relations, the wailings of lamentation and woe, the bloody cut ox 
the keen lash, and the frightful scream that rends the very skies — and all this to 

f ratify ambition, lust, pride, avarice, vanity, and other depraved feelings of the 
uman heart. Indeed the worst is not generally known. Were all the miseries, 
the horrors of slavery, to burst at once into view, a peal of sevenfold thunder could 
scarce strike greater alarm." 

*THE VOIOB OF SOUTH OABOLnTA. 



Poor South Carolina I Folly is her nightcap ; fanaticism is her day- 
dream; fire-eating is her pastime. She has lost her better judgment; 
the dictates of reason and philosophy have no influence upon her 
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actions. Like the wife who is pitiably infatuated with a drunken, worth- 
less hnsband, she still clings, with unabated love, to the cause of her 
shame, her misery, and her degradation. 

A Kentttchian has recently expressed his opinion of this State in the 
following language : 

^' Sonth Carolina is brmging herself irrecoverably into public contempt. It is 
impossible for any impartisQ lover of his country, for any just, thinking man, to 
witness lier senseless and quenchless malignancy against the Union without the 
most immeasurable disgust and scorn. She is one vast hot-bed of disunion. Her 
people think and talk of nothing else. She is a festering mass of treason." 

In 1854^ there were assessed for taxation in South Carolina, 

Acres of Land 17,289,369 

Valued at $22,836,374 

Average value per acre $1 32 

At the same time there were in New Jersey, 

Acres of Land 5,324,800 

Valued at $163,161,619 

Average value per acre $28 76 

TVe hoi>e the slaveholders will look, first on that picture, and then on 
this ; from one or the other, or both, they may glean a ray or two of 
wisdom, which, if duly applied, will be of incalculable advantage to 
them and their posterity. We trust, also, that the non-slaveholding 
whites will view, with discriminating minds, the different lights and 
shades of these two pictures ; they are the parties most deeply interested ; 
fuid it is to them we look for the glorious revolution that is to result in 
the permanent establishment of Freedom over the last lingering ruins of 
Slavery. They have the power to retrieve the fallen fortunes of South 
Carolina, to raise her up from the loathsome sink of iniquity into which 
slavery has plunged her, and to make her one of the most brilliant stars 
in the great constellation of States. While their minds are occupied 
with other considerations, let them not forget the difference between 
twenty-eight dollars cmd senenty-nx cents, the value of land per acre in 
Kew Jersey, which is a second-rate free State, and one dollar and thirty- 
two cents, the value of land per acre in South Carolina, which is, pa/r 
excellence^ the model slave State. The difference between the two sums 
IS twenty-seven dollars and forty-four cents, which would amount to 
precisely two thousand seven hundred and forty-four dollars on every 
one hundred acres. To present the subject in another form, the South 
Carolina tract of land, containing two hundred acres, is worth now only 
two hundred and sixty-four dollars, and is depreciating every day. Let 
slavery be abolished, and in the course of a few years, the same tract 
will be worth five thousand seven hundred and fifty-two dollars, with an 
upward tendency. At this rate, the increment of value on the total 
area of the State will amount to more than three times as much as the 
estimated value of the slaves ! 
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South Carolina has not always been, nor will she alwajs oontinae to 
be, on the wrong side. From Ramsay's History of the State, we learn 

that, in 1774, she 

** ilttolMif— That his majesty's subjeote in North America (without respect to 
3olor or otiier accidentB) are entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties of his 
natural bom snbjects within the Kingdom of Great Britain ; that it is their Ainda- 
mental right, that no man should suffer in his person or property without a fair 
trial, and Judgment given by his peers, or by the law of the land.'*^ 

Daring the Revolation, when Baron de Ealb met General Francis 
Marion, the former expressed amazement that so many "South Caro- 
linians were running to take British protection." Marion replied : 

** The people of Carolina form two classes, the rich and the poor. The poor are 
very poor ; the rich, who have slaves to do all their work, give them no emplov- 
ment. Unsupported by the rich, thev continue poor and low-spirited. The little 
they get is laia out in brandy, not in books and newspapers ; hence they know no- 
thiuff of the comparative blessings of our country, or of the dancers which threaten 
it ; iQierefore they care nothing about it. The rich are generally very rich ; afraid 
to stir lest the British should bum their houses, and carry off thehr negroes." 

After the war, he estimated that "poor Carolina lost, through her 
ignorance, $16,000,000 ; for ignorance begat toryism, and toryism begat 
losses." In regard to the importance of educating the people, he said: 

** Look at the people of New Enghind. Beligion has taught them that God 
created men to be happy ; to be happy they must have virtue ; that virtue is not to 
be attained without knowledge ; nor knowledge without instruction : nor public 
Instruction without free schools ; nor free schools without legislative order." 

One of her early writers, under the nom de plume of PhOodemus, in 
a political pamphlet published in Charleston in 1784, declares that — 

^* Such is the fatal influence of slavery on the human mind, that it almost 
wholly effaces from it even the boasted characteristic of rationality." 

This same writer, speaking of the particular interests of South Caro- 
lina, says: 

** It has been too common with us to search the records of other nations, to 
find precedents that may a^ve sanction to our own errors, and lead us unwarily 
into confusion and ruin. It is our business to consult their histories, not with a 
view to tread right or wrong in their steps, but in order to investigate the real 
sources of the mischiefii that have befallen them, and to endeavor to escape the 
rocks which they h%ve all unfortunately split upon. It is paying ourselves but a 
poor compliment, to say that we are incapable of profiting by others, and that, 
with aU the information which is to be derived from their fatal experience, it is in 
vain for us to attempt to excel them. If, with all the peculiar advantages of our 

S resent situation, we are incapable of surpassing our predecessors, we must be a 
egenerate race indeed, and quite unworthy of those singular bounties of Heaven, 
wmoh we are so unsddlled or undesirous to turn to our benefit." 

A recent number of Frazer^s Magazine contains a well-timed and 
well-written article from the pen of W^illiam Henry Hurlbut of this 
State ; and from it we make the following extract : 

" As all sagacious observers of the operation of the system of slavery have 
demonstrated, the j^rofitable employment of slave-labor is inconsistent with the 
development of agricultural science, and demands a continual supply of new and 
unexhausted soil. The slaveholder, investing his capital in the purchase of the 
laborers themselves, and not merely in soil and maohmes, paying his free laborers 
out of the profit, must depend for his continued and progressive prosperity upon 
the cheapness and facility with which he can transfer his slaves to fresh and fertile 
lands. An enormous additional item, namely the price of slaves, being added to 
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tbe eosl of prodaction, all other elements of that cost require to be proportionably 

smaller, or profits fail." 

In an address delivered before the South Oarolina Institate, in Char- 
leston, November 20th, 1866, Mr. B. F. Perrj, of Greenville, truthfully 
says: 

'^ It has been South Carolina's misfortune, in this utilitarian age, to have her 
greatest talents and most powerful energies directed to pursuits, which avail hex 
nothing, in the way of wealth and prosperity. In the first settlement of a new 
country, agricultural industry necessarily absorbs all the time and occupation of its 
inhabitants. They must clear the forests and cultivate the earth, in order to make 
their bread. This is their first consideration. Then the mechanical arts and 
manufactures, and commerce, must follow in the footsteps of agriculture, to insure 
either individual or national prosperity. No people can be highly prosperous 
without them. No people ever have been. Agriculture, alone, will not make or 
sustain a great people. The true policy of every people is to cultivate the earth, 
manufacture its products, and send them abroad, m exchange for those comforts 
and luxuries, and necessaries, whicb their own country and their own industry 
cannot give or make. The dependence of SoutJi Carolina on Europe and the 
Northern States for all the necessaries, comforts and luxuries, which the mechanic 
ajis afford, has, in fact, drained her of her wealth, and made her positively poor, 
when compared with her sister States of the Confederacy. It is at once mortifying 
and alarmmg, to see and reflect on our own dependence in the mechanic arts and 
manufactures, on strangers and foreigners. In the Northern States their highest 
talents and energy have been diversified, and more profitably employed in develop- 
ing the resources of the countrjr, in making new inventions in the mechanic arts, 
and enriching the community with science and literature, commerce and manufac- 
tures." 

THE VOICE OF ^EOBGIA. 

Of the States strictly Southern, Georgia is, perhaps, the most thrifty. 
This prosperous condition of the State is mainly ascribable to her hun- 
dred thousand free white laborers — ^more than eighty-three thousand of 
whom are engaged in agricultural pursuits. In few other slave States 
are the non-slaveholders so little under the domination of the oligarchy. 
At best, however, even in the most liberal slave States, the social posi- 
tion of the non-slaveholding whites is but one short step in advance of 
that of the negroes ; and as there is, on the part of the oligarchy, a con- 
stantly increasing desire and effort to usurp greater power, the more we 
investigate the subject the more fully are we convinced that nothing but 
the speedy and utter annihilation of slavery from the entire nation, can 
save the masses of white people in the Southern States from ultimately 
falling to a political level with the blacks — ^both occupying the most 
abject and galling condition of servitude of which it is possible for the 
human mind to conceive. 

Gen. Oglethorpe, under whose management the Colony of Georgia was 
settled, in 1788, was bitterly opposed to the institution of slavery. In a 
letter to Granville Sharp, dated Oct. 18th, 1776, he says : 

^^ My fHends and I settled the Colony of Georgia, and by charter were established 
trustees, to make laws, etc. We determined not to suffer slavery there. But the 
slave merchants and their adherents occasioned us not only much trouble, but at 
last got the then government to favor them. We would not suffer slavery (which 
is against the Gospel, as well as the fundamental law of England) to be authorized 
under our autiiority ; we reftised, as trustees, to make a law permitting such a 
horrid crime. The government, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to concuf 
with what they believed ui^ust, took away the charter by which no law could be 
pawed without our consent." 
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On the 12tib of Jannarx, 1776, in indorsing the proceedings of the first 

American Oongress, among other resolations, '' the Representatives of 

the extensive District of Darien, in the Colony of Greorgia," adopted the 

following : 

' ' 6. To show the world that we ure not influenced by any contracted or interested 
motives, bat a general philanthropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language 
or complexion, we hereby declare onr disapprobation and abhorrence of the mma- 
tnral practice of slavery in Amenca (however the nncnltivated state of onrcoontrv 
or other specions arffomente may plead for it), a practice fonnded in ii^nstice and 
craeltv, and highly dangerous to onr liberties (as well as lives), debasmg part of 
onr fellow creatures below men. and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest; 
and is laying the basis of that liberty we contended for (and which we pray the 
Almighty to continue to the latest posterity), upon a very wrong foundation. We 
thereiore resolve, at all times, to use our utmost endeavors for we manumission of 
our slaves in this Colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for the masters 
and themselves." 

The Hon. Mr. Beid, of this State, in a speech delivered in Congress, 

Feb. 1, 18^0, says : 

'^ I am not the panegyrist of slavery. It is an unnatural state, a dark cloud, 
which obscures half the lustre of our nree institutions. For my own part, though 
•urronnded by shivery from my cradle to the present moment, yet — 

" * I hate the touch of servile liands, 

I loathe the slaves who cringe around.' " 

As an accompaniment to those lines, he might have nttered these: 

" I would not have a slave to till my ground ; 
To carry me, to fon me while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned.*' 

Thus have we presented a comprehensive summary of the mostnne- 
qnivooal and irrefragable testimony of the Sonth against the iniqnitons 
institution of human slavery. What more can we say ? What more can 
we do ? We might fill a folio volume with similar extracts ; but we must 
forego the task ; the remainder of our space must be occupied with other 
arguments. In the foregoing excerpts is revealed to us, in language too 
plain to be misunderstood, the important £GU$t that every truly great and 
good man the South has ever produced, has, with hopefhl confidence, 
looked forward to the time when tills entire Continent shall be redeemed 
f^om the crime and the curse of slavery. Our noble self-sacrificing fore- 
fathers have performed their part, and performed it well. They have 
laid us a foundation as enduring as the earth itself; in their dying mo- 
ments they admonished us to carry out their designs in the upbuilding 
and completion of the superstructure. Let us obey their patriotic injunc- 
tions. 

From each of the six original Southern States we have introduced the 
most ardent aspirations for liberty — the most positive oondenmations of 
slavery. From each of the nine slave States which have been admitted 
mto the Union since the organization of the General Government, we 
could introduce, from several of their wisest and best citizens, anti 
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fldaTery sentiments eqnallj as strong and oonvinoing as those that ema- 
nated from the great founders of our movement — ^Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Patrick Henry aod the Randolphs. As we have already 
remarked, however, the limits of this chapter will not admit of the 
introduction of additional testimony from either of the old or new slave 
States. 

The reader will not fail to observe that, in presenting these solid aboli- 
tion doctrines of the South, we have been careful to make such quota- 
tions as triumphantly refute, in every particular, the more specious 
sophistries of the oligarchy. 

The mention of the illustrious names above, reminds us of the fact, 
that many of the party newspapers, whose venal oolunms are eternally 
teeming with vituperation and slander, have long assured us that the 
Whig ship was to be steered by the Washington rudder, that the Demo* 
cratic bark was to sail with the Jefferson compass, and that the Know- 
Kothing brig was to carry the Madison chart. Imposed upon by these 
monstrous falsehoods, we have, from time to time, been induced to 
engage passage on each of these corrupt and rickety old hulks ; but, in 
every instance, we have been basely swamped in the sea of slavery, and 
are alone indebted for our lives to the kindness of Heaven and the art 
of swimming. Washington the founder of the Whig party ! Jefferson 
the founder of the Democratic party I Voltaire the founder of Christ- 
ianity! How absurd I God forbid that man's heart should always 
continue to be the citadel of deception — that he should ever be to others 
the antipode of what he is to himself. 

There is now in this country but one well-organized party that pro 
mises, in good faith, to put in practice the principles of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and the other venerable Fathers of the Republic — 
the Republican party. To this party we pledge unswerving allegiance, 
so long as it shall continue to pursue the statism advocated by the great 
political prototypes above-mentioned, but no longer. We believe it is, 
as it ought to be, the desire, the determination, and the destiny of this 
party, to give the death-blow to slavery ; should future developments 
prove the party at variance with this belief— a belief by the by, which 
it has recently inspired in the breasts of little less than one and a half 
million of the most intelligent and patriotic voters in America — we shall 
shake off the dust of our feet against it, and join one that will, in a 
nummary manner, extirpate the intolerable grievance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOBTHXBir TSBTIMONY. 

BUrery mnit fall, becaue tt standt in direct bMtUtty to aH the grand moTem«nts, prind- 
plcs, and reforms of onr age, became it itande in the waj of an advancing world. One great 
idea stands out amidst the disooyeiies and improvements of modem times. It is, that man is 
not to exercise arbitrary, irresponsible power orer man. To restndn power, to divide and 
balance it, to create responsibility for its jost nse, to secnre the indlTidnal against its abase, 
to sabstitvte law for private will, to shield the weak firom the strong, to give to the injured 
the means of redress, to set a fence round every man^s property and rights, in a word, to 
secure liberty,— such, under various expressions, is the great object on which phllosephera, 
patriots, philanthropists, have long fixed their thoughts and hopes.— OBAmixo. 

Thb best evidence that can be given of the enlightened patriotism 
and love of liberty in the free States, is the fact that, at the Presiden- 
tial election in 1856, they polled thirteen hundred thousand votes for the 
Republican candidate, John 0. Fbemont. This fact of itself seems to 
preclude the necessity of strengthening our cause with the individual 
testimony of even their greatest men. Having, however, adduced the 
most cogent and conclusive anti-slavery arguments from the Washing- 
tons, the Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Randolphs, and the Clays of the 
South, we shall now proceed to enrich our pages with gems of 
Liberty from the Franldins, the Hamiltons, the Jays, the Adamses, and 
the Websters of the North. Too close attention cannot be paid to the 
words of wisdom which we have extracted from the works of these 
truly eminent and philosophic statesmen. We will first listen to 

THE TOIOB OF FBANKLOT. 

Dr. Franklin was the first president of " The Pennsylvania Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery ;'* and it is now generally con- 
ceded that this was the first regularly organized American abolition 
Society — ^it having been formed as early as 1774, while we were yet sub- 
jects of the British government. In 1790, In the name and on behalf 
of this Society, Dr. Franklin, who was then within a few months of the 
dose of his life, drafted a memorial " to the Senate and House of Repr«i- 
sentatives of the United States,'' in which he said : 

"Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending to the distresses arising 
from slavery, believe it to be their indispensable duty to present this sabject to 
your notice. They have observed, with real satisfaction, that many important and 
salutary powera are vested in you. for ^promoting the welfare and securing the 
blessings of liberty to the people of the United States :* and as they conceive that 
lU 
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these blessings ouglit rfghtftilly to be administered, without distfnetlon of color, to 
all descriptions of people, so they indalge themselves in the pleasing expectation 
that nothing which can be done for the relief of the nnhappy objects of tneir carci 
will be either omitted or delayed. 

From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the portion, and is still the 
birthright of all men, and influenced by the strong ties of hamanitv and the princi- 
pies of their institution, your memorialists conceive themselves bound to use all 
justifiable endeavors to loosen the bonds of slavery, and promote a general enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of i^eedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
your attention to the subject of slavery ; that you will be pleased to countenance 
the restoration to liberty of tiiose unhappy men, who, alone, in this land of free- 
dom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid the general joy of sur- 
rounding freemen, are groaning in servile subjection ; that ^ou will devise means 
for removing tins inconsistency of character from the Amencan people ; that yon 
will promote mercy and justice toward this distressed race ; and that you will step 
to the very verge of the power vested in you for discouraging every species of traffic 
in the persons of our fellow-meii." 

- On another occasion, he says : 

" Slavery is an atrocious debasement of human nature.'* 

THE YOIOE 07 HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant statesman and financier, tells ns 
that — 

*' The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old parch- 
xnents or musty records. They are written as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume 
of human nature, by the hand of Divinity itself, and can never be erased or ob- 
scured by mortal power." 

Again, in 1774^ addressing himself to an American Tory, he says : 

*^ The fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and false reasonings, is a 
total ignorance of the natural rights of mankind. Were you once to become 
acquainted with these, you could never entertain a tiiought, that all men are not. 
by nature, entitled to equal privilege^. Yon would be convinced that natural 
lioerty is the gift of the benencent Creator to the whole human race ; and that 
civil hberty is founded on that." 

THE VOICE OP JAY. 

John Jay, first OLief Justice of the United States under the Oonstita- 
tion of 1789, in a letter to the Hon. Mias Bondinot, dated November 17, 
1819, says : 

" Little can be added to what has been said and written on the subject of slavery. 
I concur in the opinion that it ought not to be introduced nor permitted in any of 
the new States, and that it ought to be gradually diminished and finally abolished 
in all of them. 

«* To me, the constitutional authority of the Congress to prohibit the migration 
and importation of slaves into ahj of tne States, does not appear questionable. ^ 

** The first article of the Constitution specifies the legislative powers committed 
to the Congress. The 9th section of that article has these words : * The migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the wno'exiating States shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.' 

" I understand the sense and meaning of this clause to be, that the power of the 
Congress, although competent to prohibit such migration and importation, was to 
be exercised with respect to the then existing States, and them only, until the year 
1808, but the Congress were at liberty to make such prohibitions as to any new 
State, which might in the mean time oe established. And frorther, that from and 
after that period, they were authorized to make such prohibitions as to o/f the 
States, whether new or old, 

** It will, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the' persons intended. Th« 
word slaves was avoided, probably on account of the existing toleration of slavery. 
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■nd ito diflcordaaoy with the orinoh>Iea of the BevolntioBi and fW»m a oonadoiuniL^ 
of its being repugnant to the rollowuig positions in the Declaration of Independence ; 
' We hold these troths to be self-evident : that all men are created equal ; that thej 
are endowed bj their Creator wiih certain inalienable rights ; that among theae 
are lil'e, libertji and the pursuit of happiness." 

In a preyioas letter, written firom Spain, whither he had been 
Appointed as minister plenipotentiary, he says, speaiking of the abolition 
of slavery : 

" Till America comes into this measure, her prayers to Heaven will be impiona. 
This is a strong expression, but it is just. I believe that God governs the world, 
and I believe it to oe a maxim in His, as in our courts, that those who ask for 
equity ought to do it.'* 

WILUAJC JAT. 

The Hon. Wm. Jay, a noble son of Chief Justice John Jay, says : 

" A crisis has arrived in which we must maintain our rights, or surrender them 
forever. I speak not to abolitionists alone, but to all who value the liberty our 
fathers achieved. Do you ask what we have to do witii slavery 7 Let our muzzled 
presses answer— let the mobs excited against us by the merchants and poUtici&ns 
answer— let the gag laws threatened by our governors and legislatures answer- 
let the conduct of uie National Government answer.'' 

THB TOIOE OF ADAMS. 

From the Diary of John Qoincy Adams, '* the old man eloquent," we 
make the following extract : 

** It is amon|^ the evils of slavery, that it taints the very sources of moral princi- 
ple. It establishes false estimates of virtue and vice ; for what can be more false 
and more heartless than this doctrine, which makes the first and holiest rights of 
humanity to depend upon the color of the skin 7 It perverts human reason, and 
induces men endowed with logical powers to maintain that slavery is sanctioned 
by the Christian religion ; that sUves are happv and contented in their condition ; 
wat between master and slave there are ties of mutual attachment and affeotion ; 
that the virtues of the master are refined 'and exalted by the degradation of the 
slave, while at the same time they vent execrations upon the slave trade, curse 
Britain for having given them slaves, bum at the stake negroes convicted of crimes, 
for the terror of we example, and writhe in agonies of fear at the very mention of 
human rights as applicable to men of color." 

THE YOIOB OF WEB8TEB. • 

In a speech which he delivered at Nlblo^s Garden, in the city of New 
York, on the 15th of March, 1887, Daniel Webster, the Great Expounder 
of the Constitution, said : 

^' On the general question of slavery, a great part of the community is already 
strongly excited. Tne subject has not only attracted attention as a question of 
politics, but it has sthick a far deeper one ahead. It has arrested the religious 
feeling of the country, it has taken strong hold on the consciences of men. He is a 
rash man, indeed, and little conversant with human nature, and especially has he 
an erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this country, who supposes 
that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It will assuredly cause 
itself to be respected. But to endeavor to coin it into silver, or retain its free 
expression, to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more heated as 
such endeavors would inevitably render it — should (his be attempted, I know 
nothing, even in the Constitution or Union itself, which might not be endangered 
by the explosion which might follow." 

When discussing the Oregon Bill in 1848, he said : 

** I have made up my mind, for one, that under no circumstances will I consent 
to the further extension of the area of slavery in the United States, or to the ftir 
ther increase of slave representation in the House of BepresentativcM*" 
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tinder date of February 15th« 1860, in a letter to the Rey. Mr. Far« 
neea, he says : 

" From my earliest youth I have regarded slavery as a great moral and political 
evlL I thins it n^jnst, repugnant to we natural equality of mankind, fonnaed only 
in superior power ; a atuiding and permanent conquest by the stronger over the 
weaker. All pretence of defending it on the ground of different races, I have ever 
condemned, i have even said wat if the black race is weaker, that is a reason 
against, not for, ifa subjection and oppression. In a religious point of view I have 
ever regarded it, and even spoken of it, not as subject to any express denunciation, 
either in the Old Testament or the New, but as opposed to the whole spirit of the 
Gospel and to the teachings of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ is a reli* 
^ion of kindness, justice and brotherly love. But slavery is not kindly affectionate ; 
it does not seek anothers, and not its own ; it does not let the oppressed go free. 
It is, as I have said, but a continual act of oppression, But then, such is the 
influence of a habit of thinking among men, and such is the influence of what has 
been long established, that even minds, religious and tenderly conscientious, 
such as would be shocked by any single act of oppression, in any single exercise 
of violence and ui^ust power, are not always moved by the reflection that slavery 
is a continual and permanent violation of human rights." 

While ddivering a speech at Buffalo, in the State of New York, in 

the summer of 1861, only ahout twelve months prior to his decease, he 

made use of the following emphatic words: 

^^ I never would consent, and never have consented, that there should be one 
foot of slave territory beyond what the old thirteen States had at the formation of 
of the Union. Never, never." 

NOAH WEBSTEB. 

Noah Webster, the great American vocabulist, says : 

" That freedom is the sacred right of every man, whatever be his color, who has 
not forfeited it by some violation of municipal law, is a truth established by God 
himself, in the very creation of human beings. No time, no circumstance, no 
human power or policy can change the nature of this truth, nor repeal the ftinda- 
mental laws of society, by which every man's right to liberty is guarantied. The 
act of enslaving men is always a violation of those ^reat primary laws of society, 
by which alone, the master himself holds every particle of his own freedom." 

THE VOIOB OP CLINTON. 

De Witt Clinton, the father of the great system of internal improve- 
ments in the State of New York, speaking of despotism in Europe, and 
of slavery in America, asks : 

** Have not prescription and precedent— patriarchal dominion — divine right of 
kings and masters, been alternately called in to sanction the slaverv of nations f 
And would not all the despotisms of the ancient and modem world have van- 
ished into air, if the natural equality of mankind had been properly under- 
stood and practised? .... This declares that the same measure of justice 
ought to be measured out to all men, without regard to adventitious inequalities, 
and the intellectual and physical disparities which proceed from inexplicable 



causes." 



THE YOIOE OV WABBBN. 

Miyor Greneral Joseph Warren, one of the truest patriots of the Revo- 
lution, and the first American oflScer of rank that fell in our contest with 
Great Britain, says : 

*^ That personal freedom is the natural right of every man, and that propeny. 
or an exclusive right to dispose of what he has honestly acquired by his own labor, 
necessarily arises therefrom, are truths that common sense has placed beyond ihi 
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ntacli ot eootntdiotion. And no mftn, or body of men, can, witbont being guilty of 
flagrant injoatice, claim a right to dispose of tlie persons or acquisitions of any 
oSer man or body of men, unless it can be proved that snch a right has arisen 
from some compact between the parties, in which it has been ezpUcitly and freely 
granted." 

Otis, Hanoook, Ames, and others, should be heard, bnt for lack ot 
space. Yolnmes upon yolumes might be filled with extracts similar to 
the aboYe^ from the works of the deceased statesmen and sages of the 
North, who, while living, proved themselves equal to the task of exter- 
minating from their own States the matchless curse of human slavery. 
Such are the men who, though no longer with us in the flesh, " still 
live." A living principle— an immortal interest— have they, invested in 
every great and good work that distinguishes the free States. The rail- 
roads, the canals, the telegraphs, the factories, the fleets of merchant 
vessels, the magnificent cities, the scientific modes of agriculture, the 
unrivalled institutions of learning, and other striking evidences of pro- 
gress and improvement at the North, are, either directly or indirectly, 
the offspring of their gigantic intellects. When, if ever, commerce, 
and manufactures, and agriculture, and great enterprises, and truth, and 
liberty, and justice, and magnanimity, shall have become obsolete terms, 
then their names may possibly be forgotten, but not till then. 
^ An army of brave and worthy successors — champions of Freedom 
now living, have the illustrious forefathers of the North, in the persons 
of Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, Goodell, Grow, and Gerrit Smith ; in 
Seward, Sumner, Stowe, Baymond, Parker, and Phillips ; in Beeoher, 
Banks, Burlingame, Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth ; in Emerson, Dayton, 
Thompson, Tappan, King and Oheever ; in Whittier, Wilson, Wade, 
Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh. These are the men whom, in connection 
with their learned and eloquent compatriots, the Everetts, the Bancrofts, 
the Prescotts, the Ghapins, the Longfellows, and the Danas, future his- 
torians, if faithful to their calling, wiU place on record as America's true 
statesmen, literati, preachers, philosophers, and philanthropists, of the 
present age. 

In this connection, however, it may not be amiss to remark that the 
Homers, the Platos, the Bacons, the Newtons, the Shakspeares, the 
Miltons, the Blackstones, the Ouviers, the Humboldts, and the Macau* 
lays of America, have not yet been produced ; nor, in our humble Judg- 
ment, will they be, until slavery shall have been overthrown, and free 
dom established in the States of Yirginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Upon the soil of those States, when free, or on other free soil crossed by 
about the same degrees of latitude, and not distant from the Appalachian 
chsdn of mountains, will, we believe, be nurtured into manhood, in the 
course of one or two centuries, perhaps, as great men as those mentioned 
above— greater, possibly, than any that have ever yet lived. Whence 
theS- ancestors may oome, whether from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, 
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from Oceanica, from North or Sontli America, or from the islands of the 
sea, or whatever honorable vocation they may now be engaged in, mat- 
ters nothing at all. For anght we know, their great-grandfathers are 
now humble artisans in Maine, or moneyed merchants in Massachosetts ; 
illiterate poor whites in Mississippi, or slave-driving lordlings in South 
Carolina ; frugal farmers in Michigan, or millionaires in JUinois ; daring 
lixuiters in the Booky Mountains, or metal-diggers in California ; peasants 
in France, or princes in Grermany — ^no matter where, or what, the scope 
of country above mentioned is, in our opinion, destined to be the birth- 
place of their illustrious offspring — ^the great savans of the New World, 
concerning whom let us console ourselves with the hope that they are 
not buried deeply In the matrix of the fiitare. 



OELAFTEB Y. 

TBSTDCOirr OF THB VATIORB. 

Bere*s Freedom to them that would read. 

Here's Freedom to them that would write, 
There*! none erer feared that the troth should be bMI<9« 

But they whom the truth would indict. 
H*f Libert/ meet with success, 

Maj Prudence protect it firom erU, 
Hf tTrants and tyranny tlue in their mist. 

And wander their way to the derll 1 

BUBHB. 

To the trne friends of freedom throughout the world, it is a pleasing 
thought, and one which, hj being communicated to others, is well cal- 
culated to universalize the principles of liberty, that the great heroes, 
statesmen, and sages, of all ages and nations, ancient and modem, who 
have ever had occasion to speak of the institution of human slayery, 
have entered their most unequivocal aud positive protests against it. 
To BBj that they disapproved of the system would not be sufficiently 
expressive of the utter detestation with which they uniformly regarded 
it. That they abhorred it as the vilest invention that the Evil One has 
ever assisted bad men to concoct, is quite evident from the very tone 
and construction of their language. 

Having with much pleasure and profit, heard the testimony of America, 
through her representative men, we will now hear that of other nations^ 
through their representative men — doubting not that we shall be more 
than remunerated for our time and trouble. We will first listen to 

THB YOIOB OF BNGLAND. 

In the case of James Somerset, a negro who had been kidnapped in 
Africa, transported to Virginia, there sold into slavery, thence carried 
to England, as a waiting-boy, and there induced to institute proceedings 
against his master for the recotery of his freedom, 

MANSFHELD says : 

" The state of slavery is of soch a nature that it is incapable of being introdnced 
on any reasons moral or political, but only by positive law, which preserves its 
force long after the i^asons, occasion, and time itself whence it was created, are 
erased from the memory. It is so odions that nothing can be sufficient to snpport 
it bat positive law. wliatever inconveniences, therefore, may follow f^om the 
decision, I cannot say that this case is allowed or approved by toe law of England 
and, therefore, the black must be discharged/* 
116 
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LOGEE B&JS : 

" Slaverj is so Tile, so miserable a state of man, and so directly opposite to the 
generons temper and courage of our nation, that it is hard to be ccnrmoed that an 
l^lifihman, much less a gentleman, should plead for it." 

Again, lie says : 

«< Though the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common to all men^ yet every 
man has a property in his own person ; this nobody has a right to but himself/' 

In her speech at the opening of Parliament, on the 8d of Fehrnary, 
1859, 

QrEEN VIOTOBIA. sidd : 

*' I have great satisfaction in announcing to you that the Emperor of the French 
has abolished a system of negro emigration from the coast of Africa, against which, 
as unavoidably tending, however guarded, to the encouragement of the slave trade, 
my government has never ceased to address to his Imperial Majesty its most earnest 
but friendly representations. Thiswise act on the part of his Imperial Majesty 
induces me to hope that the negotiations now in progress at Paris may tend to the 
total abandonment of the system, and to the substitution of a duly regulated sup- 
ply of free labor." 

PITT says: 

** It is injustice to permit slavery to remain for a single hour." 

FOX says: 

« With regard to a regulation of slavery, my detestation of its existence indncea 
me to know no such thing as a regulation of robbery, and a restriction of murder. 
Personal freedom is a right of which he who deprives a fellow-creature is criminal 
in so depriving him, and he who withholds is no less criminal in withholding." 

Speaking in Parliament against the slave trade, 

HxjDDLESTONE remarked : 

" That a curse attended this trade even in the mode of defending it. By a cer- 
tain fatality, none but the vilest arguments were brought forward, which corrupted 
the very persons who used them. Every one of these was built on tiie narrow ground 
of interest, of pecuniary profit, of sordid gain, in opposition to every motive that 
had reference to humanity, justice and religion, or to that great principle which 
comprehended them alL" 

^ 8HAKSPEABE says : 

" A man is master of his liberty." 

Again, he says : 

" It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humors for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life, 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humor than advised respect." 



Again: 
Again: 



" Heaven will one day free us from this slavery. 

Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead I— 
Bun hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets ; 
Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement." 

6 



»» 
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oowp£B says: 

<* Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their long! 
Beceire oar air, that moment thej are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.'' 

HILTON asks: 

•* Where is the beauty to see. 
Like the sun-brilliant brow of a nation when firee V 

Again, he exdaims : 

" execrable son, so to aspire 
Above his brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurp 'd, from God not given : 
He gare us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation ; but man over men 
He made not lord ; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free." 

Again, he says : 

** If our fathers promised for themselves, to make themselves slaves, they could 
make no such promise for us." 

Again : 

'* Since, therefore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are bound to obey a 
magistrate as a minister of God, by the very same reason and the very same law, 
we ought to resist a tyrant, and minister of the devil.'* 



tt 



DB. JOHKSON says : 

" No man is by nature the property of another. The rights of nature most be 
some way forfeited before they can justly be taken away.' 

DB. PBiOB says: 

** If yon have a right to make another man a slave, he has a rig|it to make yon a 
slave.*^ 

HABBIET MABTINEAX7 SayS : 

*^ Where a man is allowed the possession of himself, the purchaser of his labor is 
benefited by the vigor of his mind through the service of nis limbs: where man is 
made the possession of another, the possessor loses at once and forever all that is 
most valuable in that for which he has paid the price of crime." 

BLA.OKSTONE says : 

*^ if neither captivity nor contract can, by the plain law of nature and reason, re- 
duce the parent to a state of slavery, much less can they reduce the oflbpring." 

Again, he says ; 

*' The primary aim of society is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of those 
absolute rights which were vested m them by the immutable laws of nature. 
Hence it foflows that the first and primary end of human laws is to maintain those 
absolute rights of individuals." 

Again : 

"If any human law shall allow or require na to commit crime, we are bound to 
transgress that human law, or else we miHt off?aa both the natural and divine." 
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COKE says: 

** Wliat the Parliament doth, shall bo holden for naaght, whenever it ihall 
enact that which is contrary to tiie rights of nature." 

HAMPDEN says: 

** The essence of all law is justice. What is not justice is not law ; and what is 
not law ought not to be obeyed." 

HASBIN6T0K says: 

** All men naturally are equal ; for though nature with a noble yariety has made 
difTerent features and lineaments of men, yet as to freedom, she has made every 
one alike, and given them the same desires." 

FOBTESoxjE says : 

" Those rights which God and nature have established, and which are therefore 
called natural rights, such as life and liberty, need not the aid of human laws to be 
more effectually invested in every man than they are ; neither do they receive any 
additional strength when declared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. On the 
contrary, no human power has any authority to abridge or destroy them, unless 
the owner himself shall commit some act that amounts to a forfeiture." 

And again : 

^* The law, therefore, which supports slavery and opposes liberty, must necessa- 
rily be condemned as cruel, for every feeling of human nature advocates liberty. 
Slavery is introduced by human wickednessj but God advocates liberty, by the 
nature which he has given to man." 

BBOTJGHAM says : 

*^ Tell me not of rights— talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. I 
deny the right ; I acknowledge not the property. In vain you tell me of laws that 
sanction such a claim. There is a law above all the enactments of human codes, 
the same throughout the world, the same in all times ; it is the law written by the 
finder of God on the hearts of men ; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, 
while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with 
indignation the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man." 

THE TOIOE OF IRELAND. 

BUSES says : 

" Slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and so ruinous to the feelings and 
capacities of human nature, that it ought not to be suffered to exist." 

OUBBAN says : 

« I speak in the spirit of British law, which makes liberty commensurate with and 
inseparable from British soil: which proclaims even to the stranger and the 
sojourner, the moment he steps his foot on British earth, that the ground on which 
he treads is holy and consecrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. No 
n^atter in what language his doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion, incompatiole with freedom, an Indian or African sun may have burnt 
1 pon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
cf slavery, the moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible gemus of Universal 
E2mancipation." 

Tlie Dublin Uniyersity Magazine for December, 18(i0, says : 

** The United States must learn, from the example of Rome, that Christianity and 
the pagan institution of slavery cannot coexist together. The Republic must take 
her side and choose her favorite child ; for if she love the one, see must hate the 
other." 
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THE YOIOS OF SOOTLAND. 

BEATTIS sajB : 

** SlAYery is inconcdstent with the dearest and most essential rights of man's nik 
tnre ; it is detrimental to virtae and industry ; it hardens the heart to those tender 
sympathies wliich form the most lovely part of human character ; it inyolyes the 
innocent in hopeless misery, in order to procure wealth and pleasure for the authors 
of that misery; it seeks to degrade into brutes beings whom the Lord of Heaven 
and Eturth endowed with rational souls, and created for immortality ; in short, it is 
utterly repugnant to ever^ principle oi reason, religion, humanity, and conscience. 
It is impossible for a conaiderate and unprejudiced mind, to thixik of slavery with- 
out horror." 

HiLLEB says : 

" The human mind revolts at a serious discussion of the subject of slavery. 
Every individual, whatever be his country or complexion, is entitled to freedom." 

HAOENIGHT SEyS : 

" Men-steiders are inserted among the daring criminals against whom the law of 
God directed its awful curses. These were persons who kidnapj)ed men to sell them 
for slaves ; and this practice seems inseparable from the other miquities and oppres- 
sions of slavery ; nor can a slave dealer ea^y keep free from this criminality, if 
indeed the Receiver is as bad as the thief." 

THE TOIOE OF FBANOE. 

LAFAYETTE says : 

** I would never have drawn my sword in the cause of America, if I could have 
conceived that thereby I was founding a land of slavery." 

Again, while in the prison of Magdeburg, he says : 



'* I know not what disposition has been made of my plantation at Cayenne ; but 
I hope Madame de Lafayette will take care that the negroes who cultivate it shall 
preserve their liberty." 

O. Lafatette, grandson of General LafiEiyette, in a letter under date 
of April 26th, 1851, says : 

** This great question of the abolition of Ne^o Slavery, which has my entire 
sympathy, appears to me to have established its importance throughout the world. 
At tne present time, the States of the Peninsula, if I do not deceive myself, are the 
only European powers who still continue to possess slaves ; and America, while 
continuing to uphold slavery, feels daily, more and more, how heavily it weighs 
upon her destimes." 

MOXTESQUiEV asks : 

** What civil law can restrain a slave from running away, since he Is not a me]A> 
ber of society ?" 

Again, he says : 

" Slavery is contrary to the fundamental principles of all societies.*' 

Again : 

*^ In democracies, where the v are all upon an equality, slavery is contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution." 

Again : 

'* Nothing puts one nearer the condition of a brute than always to seo freemen 
and not be free." 

Again: 

(^ Even the earth itself, which teems with profiision under the eultiyating haatj 
of the free bom laborer, shrinks in barrenness from the contaminatinir sweat of a 
slave." ^ 
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LOUIS X issued the following edict : 

>< As all men are by nature free bom, and as this Kingdom is called the Kingdom 
of Franks (freemen), it shall be so in reality. It is therefore decreed that enfran* 
chiaement shall be granted throughout the whole Kingdom upon just and reason- 
able terms." 

BTJFFON says : 

*' It is apparent that the unfortunate negroes are endowed with excellent hearts, 
and possess the seeds of every human virtue. I cannot write their history withoni 
lamenting their miserable condition." 

BOX7SSEAX7 says : 
" The terms $Uwery and right, contradict and exclude each other." 

BBissoT says : 

<* Slavery, in all its forms, in all its degrees, is a violation of divine law, and a 
d6grada;tion of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF GEBMAISrr. 

OBOTiTJS says : 

ct Those are men-stealers who abduct, keep, sell or buy ^vei or freemen. To 
■teal a man is the highest kind of theft." 

GOETHE says: * 

" Such busy multitudes I fain would see 
Stand upon free soil with a people free." 

LUTHEB says: 

«t Unjust violence is, by no means, the ordinance of God, and therefore can bind 
no one in conscience and right, to obey, whether the command comes from pope, 
emperor, king or master." 

Carl Schnrz, a distingnisfaed German orator, patriot and statesinaii, 

now a citizen of Wisconsin — a man who was born to reflect honor on 

whatever state or nation in which he may reside — in a most eloquent 

and forcible speech which he delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, April 

18, 1859, says: 

^* Look at the slave States. There is a class of men who are deprived of their 
natural rights. But this is not the onl^ deplorable feature of that peculiar organ- 
ization of 8ociet}[. Equally deplorable is it, that there is another class of men who 
keep the former in subjection. That there are slaves is bad ; but almost worse is 
it, tnat there are masters. Are not the masters freemen ? No, sir I Where is 
their liberty of the press? Where is their liberty of speech? Where is the man 
among them who dares to advocate openly principles not in strict accordance with 
the ruling system? They speak of a BepuDlican form of government, they. speak 
of Democracy, but the despotic spirit of slavery and mastership combined per- 
vades their whole political life like a liquid poison. I am an anti-slavery man, and 
I have a right to my opinion in South Carolina just as well as in Massachusetts. 
My neighbor is a Democrat ; I may be sorry for it, but I solemnly acknowledge 
his right to his opinion in Massachusetts as well as in South Carolina. You tell mc, 
that foV my opimon they will mob me in South Carolina. Sir, there is the dififer- 
ence between South Carolina and Massachusetts. There is the difference between 
an anti-slavery man, who is a freeman, and a slaveholder, who is himself a slave." 

Frederick Kapp, an accomplished German anthor and orator, who, 
since his arrival in America — many years ago — has paid much atten- 
tion to our social and political institutions, says : 
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** The whites who reside in the Soath, and are non-slaTeholders, add very little 
weight to the scale, because they are entirely dependent upon the slaveholders, 
even though these latter constitnte no more than perhaps the one-ninth of the 
whole population of the slave States. The non-slaveholders are characterized by 
their poverty and ignorance ; and we think it a safe calcalation to say that not 
more than one-fonrtn of the whole white population can read and write. It is the 
interest of the slaveholder to perpetuate ignorance. For this reason the fyee-school 
system of the North has no existence in the South ; the greater the rawness and 
poverty on the part of the whites, the greater is their subordination to, and de- 
pendence on, the slave aristocracy. 

** As a natural consequence growing out of these relations, it is the slaveholder 
only who can obtain public office, or who is elected to Congress ; in fact, many of 
the Southern constitutions prescribe such qualifications as being requisite. The 
■laveholders, by these means, transmit from family to family a nereditary influ- 
ence, so that they are no longer merely natural politicians, but have a political 
education, a general political spirit, a very decided political tradition.'' 

To Dr. Max Langenschworz, who, in 1888, in connection with his 
friend Ludwig Storch, formed an Anti-Slavery Society in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, we are indebted for the following brief but interesting annals: 

" The first historical documents in regard to the abolition of slavery are to be 
found in Germany, whose people and governments at a very early period declared 
themselves against Ltibeigtmchafi (involuntary bondage), and against every right 
/<o buy or seU human beings, or to keep them as slaves. In a document of the 
fifth century, we find that the CaUi united with the Pranks in a war against the 
Gauls, under the express condition *That the prisoners i^ould be exchanged, 
that no prisoner should be held or brought into bondage as Leibeigen (a slave,) and 
that capital punishment should avenge such a crime against God and men.' 

*' The same feelings are to be found in many other documents of the old Germans. 
In 1372, Henry the Iron, one of the first Landgraves of Heesia, published an edict : 
* Abolishing for all eternitv the state of Leibeigetuehqft (slavery), and threatening 
with death all those who should be discovered keeping a man, woman or child, in 
involuntary servitude.' 

** In a bishop's edict in 1411 {MuenaUr)^ we find the following : ' If a man is 
kept in involuntary bondage and as a slave against his will, he shall ask for his im- 
mediate deliverance ; and if he is kept a slave in spite of his demand, and defends 
hlnmclf against his master, and kills him, the killing {Todtaehlag) shall not be con- 
sidered as murder.' " 

^ THE YOIOB OF BT788IA. 

Those of onr readers who keep themselves informed of the grand 
movements and enterprises of the age, need scarcely be reminded that 
the present Ozar of Rassia, Alexander II., who is not merely an emperor 
but also a man, and who, by the profound wisdom and magnanimity of 
his measures, bids fair to become a greater Alexander than Alexander 
the Great, has recently issued an elaborate ukase for the purpose of 
bringing about, in due time, the complete abolition of serfdom through- 
out his vast empire. In Moscow, at a banquet held on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1858, in 6clat of the emperor's ukase, and in furtherance of the 
plans proposed for the emancipation of the serfs, M. Bapst, the eminent 
Russian professor of political economy, said : 

** Wo have met here to celebrate an event which will be an epoch in the annals 
of our history, and upon which future historians will dwell with pleasure. At the 

Storch, 
other 

^^^ilShh^'^l^^'alnl^^ dTveTopnS'ent Of natSSS 

wealth has ever gone hand-in-hand with tie reguhu- organization of popular labor, 
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wUcli, as It gradually emancipates itself ft-om stringent conditions, becomes mose 
motive, more progressive, and consequently more productive. In proportion as 
nmtional labor gradually issues forth free from sucn disadvantageous conditions, 
the love of work increases among the people. Emulation and competition arouse 
the sleeping energies of the nation; tney will not allow them to rust, and excite 
them to healthy activity and continual progress. The day of the primitive forms 
of the economicid condition of the people has now left us forever. The wants of 
m great nation Increase daily, and cannot be satisfied with the coarse conditions con- 
trary to all progress of primitive economy founded on compulsory labor — a labor tho 
limits of wnich are as restricted as its nature is unproductive. Our task is not to 
doable, but to increase tenfold our productive power, our labor, our wealth, unless 
we wish to see taken away from us by nations more advanced than ourselves the 
markets wliich are oars by tradition and by our geographical position.'* 

On the same occasion, M. Panlofi^ one of Professor Bapst^s most 
worthy compatriots, said : 

'* Heaven has allowed us to live long enough to witness the second regeneration 
of Russia. We may congratulate ourselves, for this movement is one of great 
importance. We breathe more like Christians, our hearts beat more nobly, and 
we may look at the li^ht of heaven with a clearer eye. We have met to-day to 
express our deep and smcere sympathy for a holy and praiseworthy work, and we 
meet without any nervousness to mar our rejoicing. A new spirit animates 
OS, a new era has commenced. One of our social conditions is on the eve of a 
change. If we consider it in a past light, we may perhaps admit that it was neces- 
sary that it should have been allowed to be as it was from the want of a better 
administrative organization, and of the concentration in the hands of a govern- 
ment of the means which have since given so great a development to the power 
of Russia. But what was momentarily gained to the State was lost to mankind. 
The advantage cost an enormous price. Order without — anarchy within — and the 
condition of the individual cast its shadow over society at large. The emperor has 
strnck at the roots of this evil. The glory and prosperity of Russia cannot rest 
upon institutions based on injustice and falsehood. No ! these blessings are hence- 
forth to be foimd in the path thrown open by him whose name Russia pronounciee 
with respect and pride. The emperor has ceded this great reform, which he 
might have accomplished by his own powerflil will, by asking the nobles to take 
the initiative. Let us then hail this noble idea^ inspired by the sole wish for the 
welfare of his people, with that enlightened heartmess wliich may now be expected 
from Russia. Let us not, however, suppose that the path traced by history is an 
avenue of roses without thorns. This would be sheer ignorance. When a new, a 
more moral and Christian state of things is about to be established, the obstacles 
that will have to be encountered must not be taken into consideration, except witii 
the hope tiiat the torrent of the new life will sweep them away. The change in 
the economical condition of our national existence will arouse our individual ener- 
gies, the want of which is one of our greatest evils. Let us wish, then, gentle- 
men, from our innermost heart, a long life to him who has marshalled his niithfal 
Russia to the conquest of truth and justice." 

THE VOICE OF ITALY. 

oiOEBO says : 

<* By the grand laws of nature, all men are bom free, and this law is universally 
binding upon all men." 

Agun he says : 

** Eternal justice is the basis of all human laws." 

Again : 

** Law is not something wrought out by man's ingenuitv, nor is it a decree of the 
people, but it is something eternal, governing the world by the wisdom of iU com- 
mands and prohibitions." 

Again : 

<' Whatever is just is also the true law, nor can this tnie law be abrogated hy 
any written enactments." 
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Again: 

** If there be sncb a power in tbe decrees and commands of fools, that the nature 
of things is changed by their votes, why do they not decree that what is bad and 
pernicious shall be regarded as good and wholesome ; or why, if the law can make 
wrong right, can it not make bad good ?" 

Again: 

(* Those who have made pemicions and unjust decrees, have made anythini^ 
rather than laws." 

Again: 

" The law of all nations forbids one man to pursue his advantage at the expense 
of another." 

LAOTANTius sajs : 

" Justice teaches men to know God and to love men, to love and assist one 
another, being ail equally the children of God.' 



ti 



LEO X. says : 

** Not only does the Christian religion, but nature herself cry out against the 
state of slavery." 

THB VOICE OF GBEEOE. 

SOCRATES says: 
** Slavery is a system of outrage and robbery." 

ABiSTOTLB says : 

" It is neither for the good, nor is it just, seeing all men are by nature alike, and 
equal, that one should be lord and master over others." 

poLYBius says: 

it Kone but unprincipled and beastly men in society assume the masteiy over 
their fellows, as it is among bulls, bears, and coclu." 

PLATO says : 
** Slavery is a system of the most complete injustice." 

From each of the above, and from other nations, additional testimonj 
is at hand ; hut, for reasons already assigned, we forbear to introduce 
it. Corroborative of the correctness of the position which we have 
assmned, even Persia has a voice, which may be easily recognized in the 
tones of her immortal Cyrus, who says : 

*' To fight, in order not to be made a slave, is noble." 

Than Great Britain no nation has more heartily or honorably repented 
of the crime of slavery — ^no nation, on the perception of its error, has 
ever acted with more prompt magnanimity to its outraged and unhappy 
bondsmen. Entered to her credit, many precious jewels of liberty 
remain in our possession, ready to be delivered when called for ; of their 
value some idea may be formed, when we state that they are filigreed 
with such names as Wilberforce, Buxton, Granville, Grattan, Camden, 
Clarkson, Sharp, Sheridan, Sidney, Martin, and Macaulay. 

Virginia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States, which are pro- 
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vided, not with republican, but with anti-republican forms of goyem- 
ment, and which have abolished freedom, should learn, from the history 
of the monarchical governments of the Old World, if not from the exam- 
ple of the more liberal and enlightened portions of the New, how to 
abolish slavery. The lesson is before them in a variety of exceedingly 
interesting forms, and, sooner or later, they must learn it, either volun- 
tarily or by compulsion. Virginia, in particular, is a spoOt child, 
having been the pet of the General Government for the last seventy 
years ; and like many other other spoilt children, she has become fro- 
ward, peevish, perverse, sulky and irreverent — ^not caring to know her 
duties, and failing to perform even those which she does know. Her 
superiors perceive that the abolition of slavery would be a blessing to 
her ; she is, however, either too ignorant to understand the truth, or 
else, as is the more probable, her false pride and obstinacy restrain her 
from acknowledging it. What is to be done? Shall ignorance, or 
prejudice, or obduracy, or willful meanness, triumph over knowledge, 
and liberality, and guilelessness, and laudable enterprise ? No, never 1 
Assured that Virginia and all the other slaveholding States are doing 
wrong every day, it is our duty to make them do right, if we have the 
power ; and we believe we have the power now resident within their 
own borders. What are the opinions, generally, of the non-slaveholding 
whites ? Let them speak. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TISTDIONT OF THE OHUBOHEB. 

Who blnahed alike to be, or hare a slare^ 

Unchristian thoac^t I on what pretence loe'crt 

Of right Inherited, or else acquired ; 

Of loss, or profit, or what plea you name, 

To buy or sell, to barter, whip, and hold 

In chains a being of celestial make — 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties, 

Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, deslref } 

Bom free, and heir of an immortal hope 1 

Thought villainous, absurd, detestable 1 

Unworthy to be harbored In a fiend 1 

POLLOX. 

Lo I the nation is arousing. 

From its slumber, long and deep ; 
And the Church of God is waking, 
Never, never more to sleep, 

While a bondman. 
In his chains remains to weep. 

Ouvn JoBMBom. 

Is quest of a. guments against slavery, we hare perused the works of 
Beveral eminent Christian writers of different denominations, and we 
now proceed to lay before the reader the result of a portion of our labor. 
As it is the special object of this chapter to operate on, to correct and 
cleanse the consciences of slaveholding professors of religion, we shall 
adduce testimony only from the five churches to which they, in their 
Satanic piety, mostly belong — ^the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Bap- 
tist, the Methodist, and the Roman Catholic — all of which, we hope, are 
destined, at no distant day, to become thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Heaven-ordained Love and Freedom. With few exceptions, all the 
other Christian sects are, as they should be, avowedly and inflexibly 
opposed to the inhuman institution of slavery. The Congregational, the 
(Quaker, the Lutheran, the Dutch and German Reformed, the Unita- 
rian and the Universalist, especially, are all honorable, able, and elo- 
quent defenders of the natural rights of man. "We will begin by intro- 
ducing a mass of 

PBESBTTEKIAN TESTIMONY. 

The Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, one of the most learned 

Presbyterian preachers and commentators of the day, says : 
180 •'' ' 
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'* Ihere is ft deep and growing conyiction in fhe minds of the m&SB of mankind, 
that slavery violates the great laws of our natare ; that it is contrary to the dictates 
of hamanity ; that it is essentially nnjnst, oppressive and cruel ; that it invades the 
rights of liberty with which the Author of onr being has endowed all human beings ; 
and that, in all the forms in which it has ever existed, it has been impossible to 
guard it from what its friends and advocates would call ' abuses of the system.' It 
U a violation of the first sentiments expressed in our Declaration of Independence, 
and on which our fathers founded the vindication of their own conduct in an appeal 
to arms. It is at war with all that a man claims for himself and for his own child- 
ren ; and it is opposed to all the struggles of mankind, in all ages, for freedom. 
The claims of humanity plead against it. The struggles for freedom everywhere in 
our world condemn it. The instinctive feelinff in every man's own bosom in regard 
to himself is a condemnation of it. The noblest deeds of valor, and of patriotism 
in our own land, and in all lands where men have struggled for freedom, are a con- 
demnation of the system. All that is noble in man is opposed to it ; all that is 
base, oppressive, and cruel, pleads for it. 

** The spirit of the New Testament is against slavery, and the principles of the 
New Testament, if fairly applied, would abolish it. In tne New Testament no man 
is commanded to purchase and own a slave ; no man is commended as adding any- 
thing to the evidences of his Christian character, or as nerforming the appropriate 
duty of a Christian, for owning one. Nowhere in the New Testament is the insti- 
tution referred to as a good one, or as a desirable one. It is commonly — ^indeed, it 
is almost universally->-conceded that the proper application of the principles of the 
New Testament would abolish slavery ever^here, or that, the state of thinjfs 
which will exist when the Gospel shall be fairly applied to all the relations of lire, 
slavery will not be found among those relations. 

" Let slavery be removed from the church, and let the voice of the church, with 
one accord, be lifted up in favor of freedom ; let the church be wholly detached 
from the institution, and let there be adopted by all its ministers and members an 
interpretation of the Bible— as I believe there may be and ought to be— that shall 
be in accordance with the deep-seated principles of our nature in favor of freedom, 
and with our own aspirations for liberty, and with the sentiments of the world in 
its onward progress in regard to human rights, and not only would a very material 
objection against the Bible be taken away — and one which would be fatal if it were 
-wen founded — ^but the establishment of a very strong argument in favor of the Bible, 
as a revelation from God, would be the direct rescut of such a position." 

"Writing " To a certain elder of a certain Presbyterian Ohnrch," of 
which church he himself is a member, 

PKOP. 0. D. OLEYELA.ND SayS : 

*' What, let me ask, can tend more to shake the belief of men in the divine inspi* 
ration of the sacred Scriptures, than to endeavor to prove to them, that these same 
Scriptures — ^the foundation rock of onr faith — sanction such a man- brutalizing crim« 
as American Slavery ? The natural conscience of man, all the world over, revolta 
with loathing at this monstrous crime ; and the law of nations has pronounced tiie 
slave trade to be piracy, condemning to the gallows those found guilty of it ; and a 
sad day will it be for Christianity, if men shall be brought to believe that their 
natural conscience and the laws of nations are higher, m their moral standard, 
than what claims to be the revealed will of God." 

From a resolution denunciatory of slavery, unanimously adopted by 
the Greneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 1818, we make 
the following extract : 

" We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race by another 
as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred rights of human nature, as nU 
torly inconsistent witii the law of God, which requires us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the Gospel 
of Christ, which enjoins that ^ all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.' . . . We rejoice that the church to which we 
belong commenced, as earlv as any other in tms country, the good work of en- 
deavoring to put an end to slavery, and that in the same work many of its mcmbera 
have ever since been, and now are, among the most active, vigorous, and efficient 
laborers. . . . We eamestiy exhort them to continue, and, if possible, to in 
oreaae. tiieir oxertiona to effect a total abolition of slavery." 
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A Oommittee of the Synod of Kentnoky, in an address to the Presbj- 

terians of that State, says 

" That onr negroes will be worse off, if emancipated, is, we feel, but a specious 
pretext for lolling our own panjrs of conscience, and answering the argroment of the 
philanthropist. None of ns beucves that God has so created a whole race that it is 
better for them to remain in perpetual bondage." 

XFISOOPAL TE8TIM0NT. 

BISHOP HOBfiuvr says: 
^ Slavery is injustice, which no consideration of policy can extenuate." 

BISHOP BTTTLSB says : 

"Despicable as the negroes may appear in onr eyes, they are the creatores of 
God, and of the race of mankind, for whom Christ died, and it is inexcusable to 
keep them in ignorance of the end for which they were made, and of the meaas 
whereby they may become partakers of the general redemption." 

BISHOP POBTsns says : 

** The Bible classes men-stealcrs or slave-traders among the murderers of £&then 
and mothers, and the most profane criminals on earth." 

Thomas Scott, the celebrated Commentator, says : 

*^ To number the persons of men with beasts, shee^ and horses, as the stock of a 
farm, or with bales of goods, as the cargo of a ship, is, no doubt, a most detestable 
and auti- Christian practice. 

John Jay, Esq., of the City of New York — a most exemplary Episco- 
palian — in a pamphlet entitled, " Thoughts on the Duty of the Episcopal 
Church, in Relation to Slavery," says : 

" Alas! for the expectation that she would conform to the spirit of her ancient 
mother ! She has not merely remained a mute and careless spectator of this great 
conflict of truth and justice with hypocrisy and cruelty, but her very priests and 
deacons ma;^ be seen ministering at the altar of slavery, offering their talents and 
influence at its unholy shrine, and openly repeating the awful blasphemy, that the 
precepts of our Saviour sanction tne system of American slavery. Her Northern 
clergy, with rare exceptions, whatever thejr may feel on the subject, r^nke it 
neither in public nor in private, and her periodicals, far from advancing the pro- 
gress of abolition, at times oppose our societies, impliedly defending slavery, as 
not incompatible with ChriHtianity, and occasionally withholding information use- 
ful to the cause of freedom." 

A. writer in a late number of " The Anti-Slavery Churchman," pub- 
lished in Geneva, Wisconsin, speaking of a certain portion of the N"<*w 
Testament, says : 

*' This passage of Paul places necessary work in the hands of Gospel ministers. 
If they preach the whole Gospel, the^must preach what this passage enjoins — and 
if they do this, they must preach against American slavery. Its being connected 
with politics does not shield them. Political connections cannot place sin under 
protection. They cannot throw around it guards that the public teachers of morals 
may not pass. Sin is a violation of God's Taw — and God's law must be proclaimed 
and enforced at all hazards. This is the business of the messenger of God, and if 
anything stands in its way, it is his right, rather it his solemn conmussion, to go 
forward— straightway to overpass the lines that would shut him out, and utter his 
warnm^s. Many sins there are, that in like manner, might be shielded. Fashion, 

should 

politicians?' 
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For further testimony from this branch of the Christian system, if de- 
sired, we refer the reader to the Rev. Dr. Tyng, the Rev. Evan M. John- 
son, and the Rev. J. McNamara, — ^all Broad Church Episcopalians, whose 
magic eloquence and irresistible arguments bid fair, at an early day, to 
"Win over to the paths of progressive freedom, truth, justice and 
bxmianity, the greater number of their High and Low Church brethren. 

BAPTIST TESTIMONY. 

Concerning a certain text, the Rev. Wm. H. Brisbane, once a slave- 
holding Baptist in South Carolina, says : 

" Paal was speaking of the law having been made for men-stcalerB. Where is 
the record of that law? It is in Exodns xxi. 16, and in these words: *He that 
Btealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be fonnd in his possession, he shall surely 
be pat to death.' Here it will be perceived that it was a crime to sell the man, for 
which tJie seller must suffer death. But it was no less a crime to hold him as a 
slaye, for this also was punishable with death. A man may be kidnapped out of 
slayery into freedom. There was no law against that. And why? Because kid- 
napping ^ slave and placing him in a condition of freedom, was only to restore him 
to his lost rights. But if a man who takes him becomes a slaveholder, or a slave 
seller, then he is a criminal, liable to the penalty of death, because he robs the man 
of liberty. Perhaps some will say this law was only applicable to the first holder 
of the slave, that is, the original kidnapper, but not to nis successors who might 
have purchased or inherited him. But what is kidnapping ? Supi)ose I propose to 
a neighbor to give him a certain sum of money if he will steal a white child in Caro- 
lina and deliver him. to me. He steals him ; I pay him the money upon his deliv- 
ering the child to me. Is it not my act as fully as his ? Am I not also the thief ? 
But does it alter the case whether I agree beforehand or not to pay him, for the 
child? He steals him, and then sells mm to me. He is found by his parents in my 
hands. Will it avail me to say I purchased him and paid my.money for him ? Will 
it not be asked, Do you not know that a white person is not merchantable ? And 
shall I not have to pay the damage.for detaining that child in my service as a slave ? 
Assuredly, not only in the eyes of the law, but in the judgment of the whole com- 
munity, I would be regarded a criminal. So when one man steals another and offers 
him for sale, no one, m view of the Divine law, can buy him, for the reason that 
the Divine law forbids that man shall in the first place be made a merchantable 
article. The inquiry must be, if I buy, I buy in violation of the Divine law, and it 
will not do for me to plead that I bought him. I have him in possession, and ti'at 
is enough, God condemns me for it as a man-stealer. My having him in possessicn 
is evidence against me, and ^e Mosaic law says, if he be found in my hands, I must 
die. Now, when Paul said the law was made for men-stealers, was it not also say- 
ing the law was made for slaveholders ? I am not intending to apply this term in a 
han^ spirit. But I am bound, as I fear God, to speak what I am satisfied is the true 
meaning of tiie apostle." 

In his " Elements of Moral Science," the Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., 
one of the most erudite and distinguished Baptists now living, says : 

" The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to slavery. They 
are, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and all things tohcUsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

** The application of these precepts is universal. Our neighbor is every one whom 
we may ben^, The obligation respects aU things whatsoever. The precept, then, 
manifesUy, extends to men as men, or men of every condition; and if to all things what- 
soever, certainly to a thing so important as the right to personal liberty. 

** Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish as tender and delicate a 
respect for the right which tiie meanest individual possesses over the means of hap- 
piness bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own right over our own 
means of happiness, or as we desire any other individual to cherish for it. Now, 
were this precept obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not in fact exist for a 
single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely subversive of the princi 
plo of slavery. That of the one is the entire equality ot right ; that of the other, 
thA entire absorption of tM rights of one in th« rights of th« other. 
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** If any one doabta respecting the bearing of the Bcriptore precept npon this 
case, a few plain questions may throw additional light upon the subject. For instance : 

** Dc tbe precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow me to derive my support 
from a system which extorts labor from my fellow-men, without allowing tuem anj 
Toioe in the equivalent which they shall receive ; and which can only be sustained 
by keeping them in a state of mental degradation, and by shutting wem oat, in a 
great degree. f>*om the means of salvation : 

** Would the master be willing that another person should subject him to slavery, 
for the same reasons, and on the same grounds that he holds his slaves in bondage ? 

** Would the Gospel allow us, if it were in our power, to reduce our fellow-citizena 
of our own color to slavery ? If the Gospel be diametrically opposed to the princi- 
ple of slavery, it must be opposed to the praeiiee of slavery ; and therefore, wero 
the principles of the Gospel folly adopted, slavery could not exist. 

^* The very course which the Gospel takes on this subject, seems to have been the 
only one that could have been taken, in order to effect the universal abolition of 
slavery. The Gospel was designed, not for one race or for one time, but for all 
races and for all times. It looked not at the abolition of this form of evil for that 
age alone, but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important object of its Author 
was, to gain it a lodgment in every part of the known world ; so that, bv its univer- 
sal diflhsion amonff all classes of society, it mi^ht quietiv and peacemlly modify 
and subdue the evifpassions of men; and thus without violence, work a revolution 
in the whole mass of mankind. 

** If the system be wrone, as we have endeavored to show, if it be at variance 
with our duty both to Gocfand to man, it must be abandoned. If it be asked when, 
I ask again when shall a man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not the answer, tm- 
mediately? If a man is injuring us, do we ever doubt as to the time when he ought 
to cease 7 There is, then, no doubt in respect to tLe time when we ought to cease 
inflicting injury upon others." 

Abraham Booth, an eminent theological writer of the Baptist persna- 
sion, says : 

"I have not a stronger conviction of scarcely anvthing, than that slaveholding 
(except where the slave has forfeited his liberty oy crimes against society), is 
wicked and inconsistent with Christian character. To me it is evident, that who- 
ever would purchase an innocent black man to make him a slave, would with equai 
readiness purchase a white one for the same purpose, could he do it with equal im- 
punity ana no more disgrace." 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the Baptists of Virginia, in 

1789, the following resolution was offered by Eld. John Leland, and 

adopted : 

" Resatoedf That slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights of nature, and incun* 
sistent with Republican government, and therefore we recommend it to our breth* 
ren to make use of every measure to extirpate this horrid evil from the land ; and 
pray Almighty God that our honorable legislature may have it in their power to 
proclaim the great jubilee, consistent with the principles of good policy.'^ 

METHODIST TESTIMONY. 

John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodism, says : 
" Men buyers are exactly on a level with men stealers.*' 

Again, he says : 

" American slavery is the vilest that ever saw the son; it constitutes the snm of 
all villainies." 

The learned Dr. Adam Clarke, author of a yoluminons commentary on 
the Scriptures, says : 

'* Slave-dealers, whether those who carry on the traffic in human flesh and bloody 
or those who steal a person in order to sell him into bondage, or those who buy 
such stolen men or women, no matter of what color or what country ; or the nationa 
who leg;^i«e or connive at such traflGc ; all these are men-stealers, and God olasSM 
them with the most flagitious of mortals." 
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One of the present members of the Black River (New York) Confer- 
ence, a gentleman of fine ability, who is zealous in every good word 
and work, 

PBOF. HIBAM MATTISON, SajS : 

*^ The attitude of the American chnrches in regard to slavery— that parent of every 
other abomination,isnot only strengthening the hands of infidelity againstChristianity 
in France and England, bnt in every other nominally Christian country ; and espe- 
cially in these United States. It is sapping the very foundations of all confidence 
in the Christian religion, in the minds of tens of thousands. Not distinguishing 
between the loathsome cancer and the rest of the body— between the counterfeit 
and the genuine— the^ condemn the whole, and are thenceforth regarded as infidels. 
Instead of a slaveholding religion they accept no religion. And infideHty has no 
more faithful allies in America, than the D.D.'s and ouier ministers who defend, or 
at least apologize for American slavery. They are making more infidels than all 
the infidel books, and periodicals, and lecturers in the land. Let us, then, on this 
account also — its tendency to infidelity— rise up and put away all slaveholding from 
the Church of Christ." 

Again, laying before ns a list of the chnrches which are righteonsly 
active in condemning and opposing slavery, and also of those which arc 
wickedly passive in excusing and upholding it, he says to his brother 
Methodists : 

^* Look at our position as a Church in the light of these facts. See in what com- 
pany -we place ourselves. Let us range the anti-slavery and pro-slavery Northern 
Churches in parallel columns, that our shame may be the more apparent : 

AnUi- Slavery Churches. 

1. Friends, or Quakers. 

2. Free-will Baptists. 

3. United Brethren. 

4. Associate Presbyterian. 



Slave-holding Churches. 

1. Old School Presbttbrian. 

2. Protestant Episcopal. 

3. ItoMAN Catholic. 

4. Methodist Epis. ChubohI" 



6. Wesleyan Methodists. 

6. Orthodox Conoreqational. 

7. General Baptists. 

8. Ref'd Prot. Dutch Church. 

9. New School Presbyterian. 

10. Unitarian. 

11. Universalists ! 

One of the rules laid down in the Methodist Discipline as amended in 
1784, was as follows : 

" Every member of our Society who has slaves in his possession, shall, within 
twelve months after notice given to him by the assistant, legally execute and record 
an instrument, whereby he emancipates and sets tree every slave in his possession." 

Another rule was in these words : 

**No person holding slaves shall in future be^ admitted into Society, or to the 
Lord's Supper, till he previously complies with these rules concerning slavery." 

The answer to the question — " What shall he done with those who 
buy or sell slaves, or give them away " — is couched in the following 
language : 

'* They are immediately to be expelled, nnless they buy them on purpose to firee 
them." 

In 1785, the voice of this chnrch was heard as follows : 

*^ We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, and shall not 
cease to seek its destruction, by all wise and prudent means." 

In 1797, the Discipline contained the following wholesoioe paragraph 
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** The preachera and other membera of our Society are requested to coiuider the 
Bubject of Negro slavery, with deep attention^ and that they impart to the General 
Conference, tnrongh the medinm of the Yearly Conferences, or otherwise, any 
important thoughts on the sabject, that the Conference may have full lignt, in 
oraer to take farther steps toward eradicating this enormous evil from that part 
of the Church of God witn which they are connected. The annual Conferences arc 
directed to draw np addresses for the gradual emancipation of the slaves, to the 
legislatures of those States in which no general laws have been passed for that pur- 
pose. These addresses shall urge, in the most respectfiil bat pointed manner, the 
necessity of a law for the gradual emancipation of slaves. Proper committees 
shall be appointed b^ the Annual Conferences, ont of the most respectable of onr 
friends, for conducting the business ; and presiding elders, elders, deacons, and 
travelling preachers, snail procure as many proper signatures as possible to the 
addresses, and give all the assistance in their power, in ever^r respect, to old the 
committees, and to forward the blessed undertaking. Let this be continued from 
year to year, till the desired end be accomplished." 

CATHOLIC TE8TIM0NT. 

It has been only about twenty-two years since Pope Gregory XVI. 
immortalized himself by issuing the famous Bull agaiost slavery, from 
which the following is an extract : 

" Placed as we are on the Supreme seat of the apostles, and acting, though by 
no merits of our own, as the vicegerent of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who, 
through his great mercv, condescended to make himself man, and to die for the 
redemption of the worla, we regard as a dutv devolving on our pastoral functions, 
that we endeavor to turn aside onr faithful flocks entirely from the inhuman tra£5c 
in negroes, or any other human beings whatever. ... In progress of time, as 
the clouds of heathen superstition became gradually dispersed, circumstances 
reached that point, that auring several centuries there were no slaves allowed 
amongst the great majoritv of the Christian nations ; but with grief we are com- 
pellea to add, that there afterwards arose, even among the faithful, a race of men, 
who, basely blinded by the appetite and desire of sordid lucre, did not hesitate to 
reduce, in remote regions of tne earth, Indians, negroes, and other wretched beings, 
to the miserv of slavery ; or, finding IJie trade established and augmented, to assist 
the shameful crime of others. Nor did many of the most glorious of the Roman 
Pontif& omit severely to reprove their conduct, as injurious to their soul's health, 
and disgraceful to the Christian name. Amouff these may be especially quoted the 
bull of Paul III., which bears the date of the 29th of May, 1537, addressed to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, and another still more comprehensive, by Urban 
VIII., dated the 22a of April, 1636, to the collector Jurius of the Apostolic chsm- 
ber in Portugal, most severely castigating by name those who presumed to subject 
either East or West Indians to slavery, to sell, buy, exchange, or give them away, 
to separate them from their wives and children, despoil them of their goods and 
property, to brin;^ or transmit them to otj^er places, or by any means to deprive 
them of liberty, or retain them in slavery ; also most severely castigating those who 
should presume or dare to afford counsel, aid, favor or assistance, under any pre- 
tence, or borrowed color, to those doing the aforesaid ; or should preach or teach 
that it is lawful, or should otherwise presume or dare to codperate, by any possible 
means, with the aforesaid. . . . wherefore, we, desiring to divert this disgrace 
from the whole confines of Christianity, having summoned several of our venerable 
brothers, their Eminences the Cardinals, of the H. B. Church, to our council, and, 
having maturely deliberated on the whole matter, pursuing the footsteps of our pre* 
dccessors, admonished by our apostolical authority, and urgently invoke in the Lord, 
all Christians, of whatever condition, that none henceforth dare to subject to slavery, 
unjustly persecute, or despoil of their goods, Indians, negroes, or other classes of 
men, or be accessories to others, or furnish them aid or assistance in so doing ; and 
on no account hencefor^ to exercise that inhuman trafiic by which negroes are 
reduced to slavery, as if they were not men, but automata or chattels, and are sold 
in defiance of all the laws of justice and humanity, and devoted to severe and 
intolerable labors. We further reprobate, by our apostolical authority, all the 
above- described offences as utterly unworthy of the Christian name ; and by the 
same authority we rigidly prohibit and interdict all and every individual, whether 
ecclesiastical or laical, from presuming to defend that commerce in negro slaves 
under pretence or borrowed color, or to teach or publish in any manner, publicly 
or privately, things contrary to the admonitiong which we have given Ui thOM 
letters. • ^^ 
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'* And, finally^ that these, our letters, may be rendered more apparent to all, 
and that no person may allege any ignorance thereof, we decree and order that it 
shall be pnbushed according to custom, and copies thereof be properly aflfized to 
the gates of St, Peter and of the Apostolic Chancel, every and in like manner to 
the General Court of Mount Citatono, and in the field of the Campus Flora and 
also through the city, by one of our heralds, according to aforesaid custom. 

*^ Given at Rome, at the Palace of Santa Maria Major, under the seal of the 
fisherman, on the 3d day of December, 1837, and in the ninth year of our pon- 
tificate. 

** Countersigned by Cardinal A. Lambruschini." 

We have already quoted the language of Pope Leo X., who says : 

. ** Not only does the Christian religion, but nature herself, cry out against the 
state of slavery." 

The Abb6 Raynal says : 

** He who supports slavery is the enemy of the human race. He divides it into 
two societies of legal assassins, the oppressors and the oppressed. I shall not be 
afraid to cite to the tribunal of reason and justice those governments which tole- 
rate this cruelty, or which even are not ashamed to make it the basis of their 
power." 

From the proceedings of a Massachusetts Anti-slavery Convention in 
1855, we make the following extract : 

" Henry Kemp, a Roman Catholic, came forward to defend the Romish Church 
in reply to Mr. Foster. He claimed that the Catholic Qhurch is thoroughly anti- 
Blavery— as thoroughly as even his friend Foster." 

Thus manfully do men of pure hearts and noble minds, whether in 
Church or State, and without regard to sect or party, lift up their 
voices against the wicked and pernicious system of human slavery. 
Thus they speak, and thus they are obliged to speak, if they speak at 
all ; it is only the voice of Nature, Justice, Truth, and Love, that issues 
from them. The divine principle in man prompts him to speak and 
strike for Freedom ; the diabolical principle within him prompts him to 
speak and strike for slavery. 

From those churches which are now — as all churches ought to be, 
and will be, ere the world becomes Christianized — thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated in the principles of freedom, we do not, as already intimated, deem 
it particularly necessary to bring forward new arguments in opposition 
to slavery. If, however, the reader would be pleased to hear from the 
churches to which we chiefly allude— and, by the by, he might hear 
from them with much profit to himself— we respectfully refer him to 
Henry Ward Beecher, George B. Cheever, Joseph P. Thompson, Theo- 
dore Parker, E. H. Chapin, and H. W. Bellows, of the North, and to 
M. D. Conway, John G. Fee, James S. Davis, Daniel "Worth, and W. E. 
Lincoln, of the South. All these reverend gentlemen, ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, feel it their duty to preach against slavery, and, 
to their honor he it said, they do preach against it with unabated zeal 
and success. Our earnest prayer is, that Heaven may enable them, 
their contemporaries and successors, to preach against it with such 
onergy and effect, as will cause it in due time, to disappear forevei 
from the soil of our Republic. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BTBLB TESTDCOKT. 

Quaneh, righteous (^d, the thh«k| 
That Ck>ngo*t sons hath cun^d^ 

The thint for gold I 
Shall not thy thunders speak, 
Where Mammon's altars reek. 
Where maids and matrons shriek, 

Bound, bleeding, sold ? 

PiKBPOn. 

Evert person who has read the Bible, and who has a proper under- 
etaiiding of its leading moral precepts, feels in his own conscience, 
that it is an original and complete anti-slavery book. In a crude state 
of society — in a barbarous age — when men were in a manner destitute 
of wholesome laws, either ^uman or divine, it is possible that a mild form 
of slavery may have been tolerated, and even regulated, as an insti- 
tution clothed with the importance of temporary recognition ; but the 
Deity never approved it, and for the very reason that it is impossible for 
him to do wrong, he never will, never can approve it. The worst sys- 
tem of servitude of which we have any account in the Bible — and, by 
the way, it furnishes no account of anything so bad as slavery (the evil- 
one and his hot home alone excepted)— was far less rigorous and atrocious 
than that now established in the Southern States of this Ck)nfederacy. 
Even that system, however, the worst, which seems to have been prac- 
tised to a considerable extent by those venerable old fogies, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, was one of the monstrous inventions of Satan that 
God ^* winked " at ; and, to the mind of the biblical scholar, nothing 
can be more evident than that He determined of old, that it should, in 
due time, be abolished. To say that the Bible sanctions slavery is 
equivalent to saying that the sun loves darkness ; to say that one man 
was create to domineer over another is to call in question the justice, 
Diercy and goodness of God. 

We will now listen to a limited number of the- 

PBEOEPTS AND BATINaS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

«* Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the Inhabitants thereof." 
^o^'he^itX^^ "^ "^^*^ ^^ «' ^ ^^ ^e found in his hand, he ihin 

US 
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'* Whoso 6topp«th his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall orj, bat shall 
not be heard. '^ 

** He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker." 

** Believe the oppressed." 

** Eavj then not the oppressor, and choose none of his ways." 

**Let the oppressed go free." 

*< Thoa Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 



»» 



** Thon shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the person of the 
mighty ; bnt in righteoosness shaTt thon judge tny neighbor." 

*' The wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night nntil the 



tt 



mommg. 

" Do justice to the a£9icted and needy ; rid them out of the hand of the wicked." 

*' Execute judgment and justice ; take away your exactions from my people, 
saith the Lord God." 



<' Therefore thus aaith the Lord ; ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaiming 

>r : benold, ' 
cy for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and .. 
famine ; and I will make you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth.' 



liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to his neighbor : benold, I pro- 
claim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the 




" As the partridge setteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; so he that eetteth 
riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shall be a fool." 

And now let ns listen to a few selected 

PRECEPTS AND SATTNGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

** Call no man master, neither be ye called masters." 

** Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty." 

" If thou mayest be made free, use it rather." 

" Do good to all men, as ye have opportunity." 

" The laborer is worthy of his hire." 

" All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even bo to 
them." 

*^ Be kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly love ; in honor preferring 
one another.^' 

*^ Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage." 

Some years ago a clerical sycophant of the slave power had the teme- 
rity to publish a book or pamphlet entitled " Bihle defence of Slavery," 
which the Baltimore Sun, in the coarse of a canstic criticism, handled in 
the following manner : 
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" Bible defence of slavery I There is no Bnch thing as a Bible defence of slavery 
at the present day. Slavery in the United States is a social institution, originating 
In the convenience and cupidity of onr ancestors, existing by State laws, and 
recognized to a certain extent— lor the- recovery of slave property — ^by the Gonsti- 
tntioD. And nobody would pretend that, if it were inexpedient and unprofitable 
for any man or any State to continue to hold slaves, they would be bound to do so 
on the ground of a * Bible defence ' of it. Slavery is recorded in the Bible, and ap- 
proved, with many degrading characteristics, war is recorded in the Bible, and 
approved, under what seems to us the extreme of cruelty. But are slavery and 
war to endure for ever because we find them in the Bible ? or are they to cease at 
once and for ever because the Bible inculcates peace and brotherhood 7" 

The Haleys, Legrees and Peterkins of the South — boors of Vandalic 
hearts and minds — are, ever and anon, manifesting some of the most 
palpable and ridicnlons idiosyncrasies of hnman nature. Ignorant of 
even the first lessons of a hornbook, they bandy among themselves, in 
traditionary order, certain garbled passages of Scripture, such, for 
instance, as that concerning poor old besotted Noah's intemperate curse 
of Ham, which, in shame and pity he it said, they regard, or pretend to 
regard, as investing them with full and perfect license to practise and 
perpetuate their most unhallowed system of iniquity. Such are the 
hardened, crafty creatures in human form, who, following the example 
of their subtle sire, when he perched himself on a pinnacle of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, quote Scripture, without even the semblance of a blush, 
in the prosecution of their treasons, strategems and spoils. Such are 
the veritable actors, who, with "Southside Doctors of Divinity," Bible 
in hand, as prompters, are unceasingly performing the horrible tragedy 
of Human Slavery. From all such gross and irreverent distorters of 
Biblical truth, good Lord deliver iisl 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TESTIMONY OF LIVING WITKBS8E8. 

It was the intention of the fathers of the Constitution that liberty should be national ani 
■lavery sectionaL James Madison, himself a slaveholder, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, afterward Governor of Virginia, and then President of the United States, tells us whf 
slavery was not mentioned in that instrument. He said that, when the institution of slavery 
bad ceased to exist in this land, they did not wish the memory of it to remain on record. 
.... Shadows of the days that are past gather around me. I am standing as I have 
stood, as a reed shalcen by the wind, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. What ar- 
gument have I not exhausted, to what sentiment have I not appealed ? And I have called 
upon every living thing in vain ; yet when I remember that all the experience of the ages is 
concentrated in our Constitution, I return once more to the charge, and I would that my voice 
could extend to every palace, and to every cabin throughout this wide Republic, that I might 
say to you, Arouse from your fatal delusion ; liberty and slavery cannot coexist ; one or the 
other must die I— Cassius M. Clat. 

The conflict between Freedom and Slavery is not simply a conflict be- 
tween two diverse systems of labor, the one of which recognizes, whUe 
the other ignores, the manhood of the laborer ; nor merely between two 
diverse policies, the one of which tends to enrich, and the other to im- 
poverish society ; but it is, preeminently, a conflict between civilization 
with all its elevating and ameliorating influences, on the one side, and 
barbarism with all its rudeness and savagery, its ignorance and contempt 
of humanity, on the other. The very existence of slavery is incompati- 
ble with the highest order of social life. Fetich- worship does not more 
certainly indicate the degradation of the religious ideas of a people 
than does the chattelization of humanity mark an incomplete civilization. 
This element of barbarism, lingering in society wherever slavery lingers, 
makes itself particularly manifest in the present insane efforts of the 
oligarchy to reopen the foreign slave trade, not only at the expense of 
humanity and religion, but at the sacrifice of the national honor, and our 
position among the moral forces of the world. 

How strikingly contrasts with this savagery of barbarism the present 
attitude of the great Russian Empire, as represented in the policy of the 
reigning emperor, Alexander the Second! With a far-seeing wisdom, 
which takes him out of the mob of vulgar potentates, and vindicates the 
kingship that belongs to a right royal nature, he has magnanimously re- 
solved on the abolition of serfdom throughout his vast empire. The mag 
nitude of the work proposed, considered simply in itself, and its eiW. 
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greater magnitude, oonridered in its far-reaching consequences, are be- 
yond the grasp of any ordinary capacity, and must command for the 
young emperor, who has determinedly given himself to it, the sympathy 
and admiration of all true statesmen, philanthropists, and friends of free- 
dom throughout the world. His enterprise is a mightier one than that 
which tasked the energies of his renowned ancestor, Peter the Great ; 
and its sucoessfol accomplishment will give him a far more legitimate 
and lasting claim on the love and reverence of mankind. The one con- 
solidated a great empire, the other will add millions of loyal subjects to 
it, by taking them out of the category of chattels, and giving them their 
proper status in the ranks of humanity. That this grand project will 
be crowned with success, the wisdom and energy with which the young 
emperor has set himself to the task, forbid us to doubt. And how it 
shames the despots of our own land, intent not only on the perpetuation 
of their pet barbarism, but on plunging the country into a still deeper 
slough of infamy and peril, by a reopening of the African slave trade, 
with all the bloody and sickening atrocities which it involves 1 Yerily, 
the boasted enlightenment of our slavery propagandists is about on a par 
with that of New Zealand, and may well challenge the admiration of 
** South-side Doctors of Divinity," who devoutly regard the kidnapper 
as God^s divinest messenger of salvation to the heathen world I 

But a truce to these thoughts of men and measures abroad, and noTi 
to the contemporaneous Alexanders and others of our own country, be- 
ginning with 

WILLIAM n. 6EWABD. 

In his masterly speech at Rochester, on Monday,, Oct. 25, 1868, Senator 

Seward said : 

** Free labor and slave labor— these antufonistic systems are ronttnnaUy coining 
into close contact, and collision rcsolts. Snail I tell yon what this collision means r 
They who think it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical 
aeitatorSf and therefore ephemeral, mistake the case altogether. It is an irrepres- 
sible conflict between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a sluveholding nation, 
or entirely a free-labor nation. Either the cotton and rice fields of Sonth Carolina 
and the sngar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be tilled bj free labor, and 
Charleston ana New Orleans become marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or 
else the rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must again be 
surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the production of slaves, and 
Boston and New York become once more markets for trade in the bodies and 
souls of men." 

At Buffalo, Friday, Oct. 19, 1855, ho said: 

" I have seen slavery in the slave States, and freedom in the free States. I have 
seen both slavery and freedom in this State. I know too well the evils of the for- 
mer to be willing to spare any effort to prevent their return. The experience of 
New York tells the whole argument against slavery extension, the whole argument 
for universal freedom. Suppose that, fifty years ago, New York, like Virginia and 
Maryland, had clung to slavery, where now would have been these three compo- 
site millions of freemen, the choice and fiower of Europe and America ? In tnat 
case, would superstition and fletlse national pride have needed to organize a secret 
cabal, afliliated by unlawful oaths, to proscribe the exile and his children for their 
nativity or their conscience' sake ? Where would then have been the Erie Canal, 
the Genesee Valley Caaal, th« Oov.ego Cunai, the Seneca and Cayuga Cana\, the 
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Crookeu lAke Ganalf the ChemtiDg Canal, the Chenango Canal, the Black River 
Canalf the Champlain Canal — where the imperial New i ork Central Raili cad, the 
Grie Railroad, and the Ogdensbnr^h Railroad^ with their branches penetrating not 
only every innabited district in this State, but eyerv inhabited region also in adja- 
cent States and in British America? Where wonld have been the colleges and 
academies, and, above all, the free common schools, yielding instruction to chil- 
dren of all sects and in all languages? Where the asvlums and other public char- 
ities, and, above all, that noble emigrant charity which crowns the State with such 
distinguished honor ? Where these ten thousand churches and cathedrals, renew- 
ing on every recurring Sabbath day the marvel of Pentecost, when the sojourner 
from every land hears the Gospel of Christ preached to him in his own tongue ? 
Where would have been the steamers, the oarges, brigs, and schooners, which 
crowd this harbor of Buffalo, bringing hither the productions of the Mississippi 
Talley and of the Gulf coast, in excnange for the faorics of the Atlantic coast and 
of Europe, and of the teas and spices of Asia? Where the coasting vessels, the 
merchant ships, the clippers, the whale ships, and the ocean mail steamers, which 
are rapidly concentrating in our great seaport the commerce of the world? Where 
the American Navy, at once the representative and champion of the cause of uni- 
versal Republicanism ? Where your inventors of steamboats, of electric telegraphs, 
and of planing machines — where your ingenious artisans — ^where vour artists — 
where your mighty Press, the Courier anaEnquirer^ the Tribune, the Times, and 
even the Herala itself, defender of slavery as it is ? Where your twenty cities — 
and where, above all, the merry, laughing agricultural industry of native-Dom and 
exotic laborers, enlivening the whole broad landscape, from the Lake coast to the 
Ocean's side ? Go, ask Virginia — ^go, ask even noble Marvland, expending as she 
is a giant's strength in the serpent's coils, to show you her people, canals, rail- 
roads, universities, schools, charities, commerce, cities, and cultivated acres. Her 
BUence is your expressive answer." 

At Albany, Friday, Oct. 12, 1855, he said : 

<< So long as the Republican party shall be firm and faithful to the Constitution, 
the Union, and the Rights of Man, 1 shall serve it, with the reservation of that per- 
sonal independence which is my birthright, but at the same time with the zeal and 
devotion that patriotism allows and enjoins. I do not know, and personally I do 
not greatly care, that it shall work out its great ends this year, or the next, or in my 
lifetime ; because I know that those ends are ultimately sure, and that time and 
trial are the elements which make all great reformations sure and lasting. I have 
not thus far lived for personal ends or temporary fame, and I shall not begin so late 
to live or labor for them. I have hoped that I might leave my country somewhat 
worthier of a lofty destiny, and the rights of human nature somewhat safer. A 
reasonable ambition must always be satisfied with sincere and practical endeavors. 
If, among ^ose who shall come after us, there shall be anv curious inquirer who 
shall fall upon a name so obscure as mine, he shall be obliged to confess that, 
however unsuccessfully I labored for generous ends, yet that I nevertheless was 
ever faithful, ever hopeful." 

SALMON p. OHA0E. 

Addressing the Southern and Western Liberty Convention, at Cin- 
cinnati, June 11, 1845, Mr. Chase used the following unreserved, appro- 
priate language : 

" It is our duty, and our purpose, to rescue the government f^om the control of 
the slaveholders ; to harmonize its practical administration with the provisions of 
the Constitution, and to secure to all, without exception, and without partiality, 
the rights which the Constitution guarantees. We believe that slaveholdmg, in the 
United States, is the source of numberless evils, moral, social and political ; that 
it hinders social progress ; that it embitters public and private intercourse ; that it 
degrades us as individuals, as States and as a nation ; that it holds back our country 
from a splendid career of greatness and glory. We are, therefore, resolutely, 
Inflexibly, at all times, and under all circumstances, hostile to its longer continu- 
ance in our land. We believe that its removal can be effected peacefully, con- 
stitutionally, without real injury to any, with the greatest benefit to all. 

** We propose to effect this by repealing all legislation, and discontinuing all action, 
in favor of slavery at home and abroad ; by prohibiting the practice of slaveholding iu 
all places of exclusive national jurisdiction, in the District of Columbia, in American 
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Tesselfl upon fhe seMf in forts, anenalB, nayy yards ; by forbidding tlie employment 
of slaves upon any public work ; by adopting resolutions in CongresSi declarioff 
that slavebolding, m all States created out of national territories, is unconstitutional 
and recommen£iig to the others the immediate adoption of measures for iti 
extinction within ueir respective limits ; and by electing and ap]9ointing to public 
station such men. and omy such men, as openly avow our principles, and will 
honestly carry out our measures/' 

0A88IUS IC. OLAT. 

Of the great number of good speeches made by members of the Be> 
publican party during the Presidential campaign of 1856, it is, wc* 
believe, pretty generally admitted that the best one was made by Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, who, at the Tabernacle, in New York city, October 
24th, said: 

" If there are no manufactures, there is no commerce. In vain do the slave- 
holders go to Knozville, to Nashville, to Memphis and to Charleston, and resolve 
that they will have nothing to do with these Abolition eighteen millions of Northern 
people ; that they will build their own vessels, manufactare their own foods, ship 
their own products to foreign countries and break down New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston ! Again, they resolve and reresolve, and yet there is not a single ton 
more shipped, and not a single article added, to the wealth of the South. But, 

gentlemen, they never invite such men as I am to attend their conventions. Thej 
now that I would tell them that slavery is the cause of their poverty, and that! 
will tell them that what they are aiming at is the dissolution of the Union— tliat they 
may be prepared to strike for that whenever the nation rises. They well know 
that by slave labor the very propositions which they make can never be realized; 
yet, when we show these thmgs, they cry out, * Oh, Cotton is King !' But when 
we look at the statistics, we find that so far from Cotton being King, Grass is King. 
There are nine articles of staple productions which are larger thtm that of cotton 
in this country. 

" I suppose it does not follow, because slavery is endeavoring to modifv the great 
dicta of our fathers, that cotton and free labor are incompatible. In the extreme 
South, at New Orleans, the laboring men— the stevedores and hackmen on the 
levee, where the heat is intensified by the proximity of the red brick buildings— 4ire 
all white men, and they are in the full eujo^ent of health. But how about 
cotton? I am informed by a friend of mine— himself a slaveholder, and therefore 
good authority— that in Northwestern Texas, among the German settlements, who, 
true to their national instincts, will not employ the labor of a slave, they produce 
more cotton to the acre, and of a better quality, and selling at prices from a cent 
to a cent and a half a pound higher than that produced by slave labor. This is an 
experiment that illustrates what I have always held, that whatever is right is 
expedient" 

JOHN OHASLES FBEMONT. 

Accepting his nomination for the Presidency, in 1856, Mr. Fremont^ 
one of the noblest sons of the South, said : 

** I heartily concur in all movements which have for their object the repair of tho 
mischiefs arising from the violation of good faith in the repeal of the Missonri 
Compromise. T am opposed to slavery in the abstract, and upon principles sna- 
tained and made habitual by long-settled convictions. I am inflexibly opposed to its 
extension on this continent beyond its present limits. 

*' The great body of non-slaveholding freemen, including those of the Soutb, 
upon whose welfare slaverv is an oppression, will discover that the power of the 
general government over tne public lands may be beneficiallv exerted to advance 
their interests and secure their independence ; knowing this, their suffrages wiU 
not be wanting to maintain that authority in the Union, which is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of their own liberties, and whicn has more than once 
indicated the purpose of disposing of the public lands in such a way as would 
make every settler upon them a freeholder.^ 



J 
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CnABLES SUMNER. 

Speaking of the Crime against Kansas, in the United States Sen- 
ate, on the 19th and 20th of May, 1856, Mr. Sumner, the scholarly and 
eloquent statesman — a gentleman and patriot, of whom it is not to) 
much to say, there is not an ungenerous hair upon his head, nor an iota 
of discount in his composition — a prudent, fearless advocate of free 
labor, whom, ever since Brooks' dastardly assault upon him, on the 
22d of May, 1856, we, as a Carolinian, have been eager (but have not 
yet had the opportunity) to grasp by the hand, and give from the South 
assurances of at least one hearty, unqualified condemnation of the out- 
rage — said: 

"The wickedness which I now begin to expose is immeasurably aggravated by 
the motive which prompted it. Not in any common lust for power did this un- 
common tragedy have its origin. It is the rape of a virgin Territory, compelling 
it to the hatefal embrace of slavery ; and it may be clearly traced to a depraved 
longing for a new slave State, the hideous ofikpring of such a crime, in the hope of 
adding to the power of slavery in the national government. Yes, sir, when the 
whole worldj alike Christian and Turk, is rising up to condemn this wrong, and to 
make it a hissing to the nations, here in our republic, force — aye, sir, force — has 
been openly employed in compelling Kansas to this pollution, and all for the sake 
of political power. There is the simple fact, which you will vainly attempt to deny, 
but which in itself presents an essential wickedness that makes other public crimes 

seem like public virtues In iust regard for free labor in that Terri- 

tor3r, which it is sought to blast by unwelcome association with slave labor ; in 
Christian sympathy with the slave, whom it is proposed to task and to sell there ; in 
stem condemnation of the crime which has been consummated on that beautiful 
soil ; in rescue of fellow-citizens, now subjugated to a tyrannical usurpation ; in 
dutiful respect for the early Fathers, whose aspirations are now ignobly thwarted ; 
in the name of the Constitution, which has been outraged — of the laws, trampled 
down — or Justice banished — of Humanity degraded — of Peace destroyed — of Free- 
dom crushed to earth ; and, in the name of the Heavenly Father, whose service is 
perfect freedom, I make this last appeal." 



HENSY WILSOir. 

Keplying to Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, in the United States 
Senate, March 20th, 1858, Gen. Wilson of Massachusetts, said : 

** Fealty to the Administration, to the Democratic party, is now fealty to human 
slavery, to violence, to trickery, and to fraud. By perversions of the Constitution 
and the laws, by the red hand of violence, by unveiled trickeries and transparent 
ft'auds, by the indecent proscription of men of inflexible integrity, by the shame- 
less prostitution of the honors of the government, and by the * rank corruption, 
mining all within,' which ^ infects unseen,' the administration is converting the 
American Democracy into a mere organization for the perpetuity, expansion, and 
domination of human slavery on the North American contment. There is not to- 
day, in all Christendom, a political organization so hostile to the rights of human 
nature, to the development of republican ideas, to the general progress of tha 
human race, as the Democratic party of the United States. There is not a political 
organization even in Spain, Russia, or Austria, that dares, in the face of the civil- 
ized world, blazon its banners with doctrines so hostile to the rights of mankind, 
)o abhorrent to humanity, as are avowed in these halls, and upheld by the Ameri- 
can Democracy, under the lead of this administration. The great powers of 
Europe^ England, France and Russia, have fixed their hungry eyes upon the cov- 
eted prizes ef the Eastern World ; and we are invoked to forget the lessons of 
Washmgton, to close our ears to the appeals of the people of Kansas, whose rights 
baye been outraged, and turn our lustful eyes to the glittering prizes of dominion 

7 
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in Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and the yalleys of the distant Amazon. No 
party in those three European monarcliies dares avow, in the face of Christendom, 
the sentiment we have heard proclaimed in these halls, that ten-itorial expansion, 
and territorial dominion mnat be made, not for the advancement of the sacred and 
sobiime principle of eqaal and impartial liberty to all men, bat for the sabjogation 
and personal servitude of other and inferior races I tell the vaunt- 
ing senator from South Carolina that thousands of merchants, manufacturers and 
mechanics of the North are this day, and have been for months, pressed with the 
burden of bearing the unpaid debts owed them by the slave States. I remember 
that during the terrible pressure of last year, while our business men were stagger- 
ing under the pressure, thirteen out of fourteen wholesale merchants in one depart- 
ment of business in one Southern city, imposed upon their Eastern creditors the 
burden of renewing their matured notes. The merchants and manufacturers of 
the North have lost hundreds of millions of dollars during the last tliirty years in 
the slave States. I have personally lost, in the senator's own State, in Louisiana, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, thousands of dollars more than I am now able to com- 
mand." 

JOHN. P. HALE. 

In his speech on Kansas and the Supreme Court, delivered in the 
United States Senate, January 2l8t, 1858, Mr. Hale said : 

'* Peace came in 1783 ; and in 1784 Thomas JefTerson, the immortal author of the 
immortal Declaration of Independence, began his labors in the Continental Con- 
gress, moving that all the territory we then owned, and all the territory that we 
might thereafter acquire, should be forever free ft-om what he considered the con- 
taminating and blighting influences of human slavery. Those who are laboring 
with me in this great contest may take courage from the perseverance with which 
Jefferson adhered to his policy. In 1783-'84-'85, and '86, tlie measure failed, but 
finally, in 1787, it partially succeeded, and the ordinance was passed prohibiting 
slavery from all the territory which we then owned. Yet, sir, in view of all this 
history, written as with a sunbeam upon the very walls of the room in which this 
tribunal now assemble, they stand up in 1867, to declare to the world that the 
slave trade and slavery were so universally recognized and acknowledged, that 
nobody questioned the rightfulness of the traffic, and nobody supposed it capable 
of being questioned. Not content with overturning the whole line of judicial 
authority to be found in every nation of Europe, and in every State of this Union, 
and of their own solemn recorded decision, they go on to make the avowal ; and 
then go further, and undertake to tear from that chaplet which adorns the brows 
of the men of the Revolution the proudest and fairest of their ornaments', and that 
was the sinceritv of the professions which they made in regard to the rights of 
human nature. It is true, the court in their charity undertake to throw the mantle 
of ignorance over these men, and say they did not understand what they meant. Sir, 
they did understand it, and tne countrj^ understood it. There was a Jealousy on the 
subject of liberty and slavery at that time, of which we are little prepared to judge 
at the present day. It is found beaming out on the pages of the writings of all 
these men. 

" If the opinions of the Supreme Court are true, they put these men in the worst 
position of any men who are to be found on the pages of our history. If the 
opinion of the Supreme Court be true, it makes the mimortal authors of the De- 
claration of Independence liars before God and hypocrites before the world ; for 
they lay down their sentiments broad, full, and explicit, and then they say that 
they appeal to the Supreme Ruler of the universe for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions ; out if you believe the Supreme Court, they were merely quibbling on words. 
They went into the courts of the Most High and pledged fidelity to their principles 
as the price they would pay for success ; and now it is attempted to cheat them out 
of the poor boon of integrity ; and it is said that they did not mean so ; and that 
when they said all men, they meant all white men ; and when they said that the contest 
they waged was for the right of mankind, the Supreme Court of the United States 
would have you believe they meant it was to establish slaverv. Against that I pro- 
test, here, now, and everywhere ; and I tell the Supreme Court that these things 
are so impregnably fixed in the hearts of the people, on the page of history, in the 
recollections and traditions of men, that it will require mightier efibrts than tliey 
have made or can make to overturn or to shake these setUed convictions of thf 
popular understanding and of the popular heart." 
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NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 

In the course of his great speech in Wall street, New York, on the 
25th of Sept., 1866, Mr. Banks said : 

" For Bcventy-five years past the government of this conntrv has been in the 
hands of southern statesmen, who have directed its policy. The North has been 
bosy in the mechanical arts, in agriculture, and in minmg, and has given less atten- 
tion to the affairs of the government tlian it otherwise might have done— certainly 
less than it ought to have done. On the contrary, the South having no literature 
of its own, having no science of its own, having no mechanical and manufacturing 
industry of its own, having but little or no inventive power or genius of its own, 
having, in short, none of the elements of power that distinguish our civilization, 
has turned its attention chiefly, so far as its leading men are concernedj to the 
government of the country. Now, we of the North propose to divide this little 

matter with them I should do wrong to our cause — ^the cause of 

the Northern States — ^if I failed to say that there are other influences we desire to 
exert by the elevation to the Presidency of the man of our choice. We ask that 
the dead weight of human wrong shall be lifted up from the continent again, that 
it may rise as It was rising before these acts of wrong were don^." 

EDWIN D. MOBOAN. 

After calling to order the Convention which, in Philadelphia, in June, 
1856, nominated Mr. Fremont for President, and Mr. Dayton for Vice- 
President, Mr. Morgan, as Chairman of the Kepnblican National Com- 
mittee — now Governor of New York — said : 

" You are assembled for patriotic purposes. Hi^h expectations are cherished 
by the people. You are here to-day to give direction to a movement which is to 
decide whether the people of the United States are to be hereafter and forever 
chained to the present national policy of the extension of Human Slavery. Not 
whether the South is to rule, or the North ; but whether the broad, national policjr 
which our fathers established, cherished and maintained, is to be permitted to 
descend to their sons, to be the guiding star of all our people. Such is the magni- 
tude of the question submitted. In its consideration let us avoid all extremes — 
plant ourselves firmly on the platform of the Constitution and the Union, taking 
no position which does not commend itself to the judgment of our consciences, 
our country, and of mankind. Of the wisdom of such a policy there need be no 
doubt : against it, there can be no successful resistance '* 

EDWARD WADB. 

In his speech on the Slavery question, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, August 2, 1856, Mr. Wade said : 

** Inherent and fundamental right of freedom of speech and the press, does not 
%nd cannot exist in slaveholding communities. This is a necessity of despotic 

governments, it is more than a necessity of despotism, it is in itself, the essence of 
aspotism. There is not a more morbidly suspicious, cruel, revengeful, or lawless 
despotism on the" face of the earth, than the nightmare of slavery, which has 
settled down upon the people of the slaveholding States, with the exception of 
perhaps two or three of these States. There is more fk'e^dom of speech and of 
the press to-day, and more personal safety in the exercise of such freedom, at 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris, or Rome, in an attack and exposure of the despot- 
ism which reigns supreme over those cities, than there is at Richmond, Charleston, 
Milledgeville, or MobilCj to attack and expose the slaveholding despotisms which 
rule over these cities with a rod of iron. There are probably more citizens, born 
and nurtured in the slave States, now in exile from their native States for the exer* 
cise of freedom of speech and the press, against the despotism of slaveholding, 
than tiiiere are from Austria, Russia, France, or the Two Sicilies, for the erercis* 
of the same rights against the despotisms which crash those nations." 
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FBAKOIS p. BLAIB, SEN. 

In the coarse of an address to the Bepublicans of Maryland — ]uB 
own State — ^in 1856, Mr. Blair said : 

^' In every aspect in which slavery among us can be considered, it is pregnant 
with difficulty. Its continuance in the States in which it has taken root has resulted 
in liie monopoly of the soil, to a great extent, in the hands of the slaveholders, 
and the entire control of all departments of the State Government ; and yet a 
majority of people in the slave States are not slaveowners. This produces an 
anomaly in the principle of our free institutions, which threatens in tmie to bring 
into subjugation to slaveowners the great body of the free white population. '* 

VBANX P. BLAIB, JB. 

In his speech at Concord, New Hampshire, Febmary 2, 1859, Mr. 
Blair, of Missonri, of whom the non-slaveholders of the South have high 
hopes in the fatare, said : 

** There is no other question before the country than that of slavery. It is the 
all-absorbing topic in every political circle. Upon this issue I have long since taken 
my ground against its extension and perpetuation. I believe that slavery should 
be restricted to its present limits, and that Congress should do all which ues in its 
power to prevent the perpetuation of this evil. I know that Congress has no power 
to interfere with it where it at present exists within the States ; and yet I doubt not 
that when the Republican party takes possession of the general government, and 
the corrupting patronage of the administration is diverted from its present channels, 
we shall be able to show the little oligarchy of sl|ive-holders some things of which 
they little dream even within the States. . . . Althoiu^h the institution of slavery is 
to be condemned, because it deprives the slave of everything except his bread and but- 
ter, and clothing, and shelter in winter, it merits more decided condenmation on ano- 
ther ground. It deprives the poor whites of the South of every aspiration which apper- 
tains to anything nobler than their bodies. It deprives them of the exercise of their 
intellects, of schools, education and culture, no less than of the bread of themselves 
and their children. I am more opposed to the institution on this ground than on 
any other, because it is our own race^ the white race, which is here trampled upon 
— a race of working men and mechanics like yourselves. Slavery is the most odious 
institution ever known. It is essentially and vitally aristocratic. How dare these 
men stand up here and call themselves Democrats, while they have a race of whites 
pressed down under a twofold stratum of slaves and slave owners. I appeal to the 
people of New Hampshire to lend a helping hand to this oppressed race. Toward 
them the fi-iends of slavery intrench themselves in exclusive rights of a twofold 
nature. The negro slave is instructed in all the mechanical arts for the benefit of 
his master, and the white non-slaveholder is thus excluded from all opportunities 
for elevating his family or providing for then: wants." 

aSRBITT SMITH. 

In his speech on the Nebraska bill, delivered in the Honse of Be* 
presentatives, April 6, 1854, Mr. Smith said : 

" The slavery question is up again — up again even in Congress 1 It will not be 
kept down. At no bidding, however authoritative, will it keep down. The Presi* 
dent of the United States commands it to keep down. Indeed he has, hitherto, 
seemed to make the keeping down of this question the great end of his great office. 
Members of Congress have so far humbled themselves, as to pledge themselves on 
this floor to keep it down. National political conventions promise to discounts 
nance, and even to resist the agitation of slavery, both in and out of Congress. 
Commerce and politics are as afraid of this agitation, as Macbeth was of the ghost 
of Banc[uo ; and many titled divines, taking their cue from commerce and politics, 
and being no less servile than merchants and demagogues, do what they can to 
keep the slavery question out of sight. But all is of no avail. The saucy slavery 
question wiU not mind them. To repress it m one quarter, is only to have it burst 
I lis Sitlt Pf ^S^^ejtjy In another quarter. If you hold it back here, it wiU break 
loose tnere, and rush forward with an accumulated force, that shaU amply xevengtt 
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fbr all its detentftn. And this is not strange, when we consider how great is the 
power of trnth. It were madness for man to bid the grass not to grow, the watera 
not to ran, the winds not to blow, it Were madness for him to assimie the mastery 
of the elements of the physical world. Bnt more emphatically were it madness for 
him to attempt to hold m his pnny fist the forces of the moral world. Cannte'a 
folly, in settmg bounds to the sea, was wisdom itself, compared with the so much 
greater folly of attempting to subjugate the moral forces. Now. the power which 
18, ever and anon, throwing up the slavery question into our unwilling and affrighted 
faces, is Truth. The passion-blinded and the infatuated may not discern this mighty 
agent. Nevertheless, Truth lives and reigns forever ; and she will be, continually, 
tossing up unsettled questions. We must bear in mind, too, that every question, 
which has not been disposed of in conformity with her requirements, and which 
has not been laid to repose on her own blessed bosom, is an unsettled question. 
Hence, slavery is an unsettled question, and must continue such, until it shall have 
fled forever from the presence of liberty." 

JOSHUA R. OIDDIKOS. 

In his speech on American Piracy, in Committee of the whole 
Honse, on the state of the Union, June 7, 1858, Mr. Giddings said : 

** Every man who sells a slave thereby encourages the slave trade ; and no reflect- 
ing mind can regard the coastwise slave trade less criminal than that which is car- 
ried on upon the shores of Africa. In truth it was born of the African trade, and 
in its effects it is more atrocious, as its victims are more intelligent. It is thus that 
the African slave trade, the coastwise slave trade, the inter-State slave trade, the 
holding of slaves, the breeding of slaves, the selling and buying of slaves, are all 
connected and interwoven in one general network of moral turpitude, constituting an 
excrescence, a cancer upon the body politic of onr nation. The AJ^can slave trade 
constitutes the germ, the root, from which our American slave tnide, and aU the 
various relations of that institution in this country, have sprung. If the tree be 
piracy, it is clear that its fruit can be nothing else than piracy ; and when the 
nation stamped that commerce as piratical, it proclaimed tne guilt of every m9yi 
who voluntarily connects himself with slavery." 

ANBON BUBLINaAMB. 

In his defence of Massachusetts, in the House of Bepresentatiyes, 
June 21, 1856, Mr. Burlingame said : 

*' Freedom and slavery started together in the great race on this continent. In 
the very year the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, slaves landed in Yir- 

finia. Freedom has gone on trampling down barbarism, and planting States — 
uilding the symbols of its faith by every lake, and every river, until now the sons 
of the pilgrims stand by the shores of the Pacific. Slavery has also made its way 
toward tlie setting sun. It has reached the Rio Grande on the South ; and the 
groans of its victims, and the clank of its chains, may be heard as it slowly ascends 
the western tributaries of the Mississippi River. Freedom has left the land bespangled 
with free schools, and filled the whole heavens with the shining towers of religion 
and civilization. Slavery has left desolation, ignorance, and death, in its path. 
When we look at these things ; when we see what the country would have been had 
freedom been given to the territories ; whan we think what it would have been but 
for this blight in the bosom of the country; that the whole South — that fair land 
God has blessed so much — would have been covered with cities, and villages, and 
railroads, and that in the country, in the place of twenty-five millions of people, 
thirty-five millions would have hailed the rising mom, exulting in republican liberty 
— when we think of these things, how must every honest man— how must every 
man with brains in liis head, or heart in his bosom — regret that the policy of old 
Virginia, in her better days, did not become the animating policy of this expanding 
RepubUc 1" 

OALUSHA A. 6B0W. 

In his speech against the liccompton Constitution, delivered in the 
House of Eepresentatives, March 25, 1858, Mr. Grow said : 

" Peace among a brave people is not the fruit of injustice, nor does agitation 
cease by the perpetration of wronj{. For a third of a centoxy, the aivocatM </ 
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Blaverv, while exeieiaing unrestricted speecli in its defence, have straggled to pre* 
vent all discussion against it— in the South, by penal statutes, mob law, and brute 
force ; in the North, by dispersing assemblages of peaceable citizens, pelting their 
lecturers, burning their halls, and destroying their presses ; in this fornm of the 
people, by finality resolves on all laws for the benent of slavery, not, however, to 
afibct those in behalf of freedom, and by attempts to stifle the great constitutional 
right of the people at all times to petition their government. Yet, despite threats, 
mob law, and finality resolves, the discussion goes on, and will continue to, so long 
as right and wrong, justice and injustice, humanity and inhumanity, shall struggle 
for supremacy in the afikirs of men." 

BALPH WALDO EMEKSON. 

In his speech at Concord, Massachusetts, Ang. 1, 1844, celebrating the 
anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, Mr. Emerson, 
the most practical and profound metaphysician in America, said : 

" The crude element of good in human affairs must work and ripen, spite of whips, 

and plantation laws, and west Indian interests. Conscience rolled on its pillow, 

and could not sleep. We sympathize very tenderly here with the poor aggrieved 

planter, of whom so many unpleasant things are said ;^but if we saw the whip applied 
to old n • • •• -' ■.— .-.1--^ ,.x ,_,^^x J. 

women i 
of animal 

and * hot rum poured on, superinduced with brine or pickle, rubbed in with a corn- 
husk, in the scorching heai of the sun ;' — ^if we saw the runaways hunted with 
blood-hounds into swamps and hills ; and, incases of passion, a planter throwing his 
negro into a copper of boiling cane juice, — if we saw these things with eyes, we too 
should wince. They are not pleasant sights. The blood is moral : the olood is 
anti-slavery : it runs cold in the veins : the stomach rises with disgust, and curses 

slavery 

** Unhappily, most unhappily, gentlemen, man is bom with intellect, as well as 
with a love of sugar, and with a sense of justice, as well as a taste for strong drink. 
These ripened, as well as those. You could not educate him, you could not get any 

{)oetry, any wisdom, any beauty in woman, any strong and commanding character 
n man, but these absurdities would still come flashing out, — ^these absurdities of a 
demand for justice, a generosity for the weak and oppressed. Unhappily, too, for 
the planter, the laws of nature are in harmony with each other : that which the head 
and the heart demand, is found to be, in the long run, for what the grossest cal- 
culator calls his advantage. The moral sense is always sapportedby the permanent 
interest of the parties. Else, I know not how, in our world, any good would ever 
get done. It was shown to the planters that they, as well as the negroes, were 
slaves ; that though they paid no wages, they got very poor work ; that tlieir estates 
were ruining them under the finest climate ; and that they needed the severest 
monopoly laws at home to keep them from bankruptcy. The oppression of the 
slave recoiled on them. They were full of vices ; their children were lumps of 
pride, sloth, sensuality and rottenness. The position of woman was nearly as bad 
as it could be, and, like other robbers, they could not sleep in security. Many 
planters have said, since the emancipation, that, before that day, they were the 
greatest slaves on the estate. Slavery is no scholar, no improver ; it does not love 
the whistle of the railroad ; it does not love the newspaper, the mail bag, a col- 
lege, a book, or a preacher who has the absurd whim of saying what he thinks ; it does 
not increase the white population ; it dpes not improve the sou ; everything goes 
to decay." 

THOMAS COEWIN. 

In his speech against the Compromise Bill, delivered in the United 
States Senate, July 24, 1848, Mr. Corwin, once a Kentucky boy, now an 
Ohio man, said : 

** I am the more confirmed in the course whicli I am determined to pursue, by 
some historical facts elicited in this very discussion^ I remember what was said 
by the senator from Virginia the other day. It is a truth, that when the Constitution 
of the United States was made, South Carolina and Geo!"gia refused to come into the 
Union unless the slave trade should be continued for twenty years ; and the North 
agreed that they would vote to contmue the slave trade for twenty years ; yesi 
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voted that this new Bepublic shonld engage in pirac j and mnrder at the will of twc 
States ! So the history reads ; and the condition of the agreement ivas, that those 
two States should agree to some an*angement abont navigation laws ' I do not 
blame South Carolina and Georgia for uiis transaction any more than I do those 
Northern States who shared in it. Butsuppose the question were now presented here 
by any one, whether we should adopt the foreign slave trade and continue it for 
twenty years, would not the whole land turn pale with horror, that, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a citizen of a free community, a senator of the United 
States, should dare to propose the adoption of a system that has been denominated 
piracy and murder, and is by law punished by death all over Christendom ? What 
did they do then ? They had the power to prohibit it ; but, at the command of 
tbetie two States, they allowed that to be introduced into the Constitution, to which 
much of slavery now existing in our land is clearly to be traced. For who can 
doubt that, but for that woefulbarflrain, slavery would by this time have disappeared 
from all the States then in the Union, with one or two exceptions ? The number 
of slaves in the United States at this period was about six hundred thousand ; it is 
now three millions. And just as you extend the area of slavery, so you multiply 
the difficulties which lie in the way of its extermination. It had been infinitely 
better that day that South Carolina and Georgia had remained out of the Union for 
a while, rather than that the Constitution should have been made to sanction the 
slave trade for twenty years. The dissolution of the old Confederation would have 
been nothing in comparison with that recognition of piracy and murder. I can 
conceive of nothing in the dark record of man's enormities, from the death of Abel 
down to this hour, so horrible as that of stealing people from their own home, and 
making them and their posterity slaves forever. It is a crime which we know has 
been visited with such signal punishment in the history of nations as to warrant the 
belief that heaven itself had interfered to avenge the wrongs of earth." 

B. GBATZ BBOWN. 

In the Missouri legislature, in January, 1857, Mr. Brown, of St. 
Louis, proved himself a hero, a patriot and a statesman, in the following 
words : 

'^ I am a Free-Soiler, and I don't deny it. No word or vote of mine shall ever 
inure to the benefit of such a monstrous doctrine as the extension of slavery over 
the patrimony of the free white laborers of the country. I am for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and against the system which monopolizes the ftee 
and fertile territory of our country for a few slaveholders, to the exclusion of thou- 
sands upon thousands of the sinewy sons of toil. The time will come, and perhaps 
very soon, when the people will rule for their own benefit, and not for that of a 
class which, numerically speaking, is insignificant. I stand here in the midst of the 
assembled legislature of Missouri to avow myself a Free-Soiler. Let those who 
are scared at names shrink from the position if they will. I shall take my stand in 
favor of the white roan. Here, in Missouri, I shall support the rights, the dignity 
and the welfare of the eight hundred thousand non-slaveholders in preference to 
upholding and perpetuating the dominancy of the thirty thousand slaveholders 
who iuhabifour State." 

HENEY 0. CABET. 

In liis statesman-like Letters to the President, which Mr. Buchanan, 
to whom they are most respectfully addressed, has not answered, for 
the reason, we suppose, that it is absolutely impossible for him to 
answer them with any credit to himself or to his party, Mr. Carey says, 
assuring us that ten years ago conservative, patriotic men everywhere, 
would have regarded as a false prophet the man who had predicted : 

** That, at the close of a single decade, the regular expenditures of the federal 
government, in a time of peace, would reach seventy millions of dollars — being five 
times more than they had been but thirty years before. 

^* That the Executive would dictate to members of Congress what should be their 
course, and publicly advertise the offices that were to be given, to those whose vote* 
Bhould be in accordance with his desires. 

'* That the growing mental slavery thus indicated, wonld be attanded by oyr 
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responding growth in the belief, that * one of the chief bulwarks of our Instltutioxia 
was to be founr) in the physical enslavement of the laborer. 

*' That the extension of the area of human slarery would have become the pri 
mary object of the government, and that, with that view, the great Ordinance of 
1787, as carried out in the Missouri Compromise, would be repealed. 

*' That the reopening of the slave trade would be publicly advocated, and that 
the first step toward its accomplishment would be taken by a citizen of the 
United States — ^in rescinding all the prohibitions of the Central American govern- 
ments. 

'' That tlie prohibition of slavery in a Central American Btate would be con- 
sidered sufficient reason for the rejection of a treaty. 

** That the substitution, throughout all the minor employments of society, of slave 
IkDor for that of the freeman, would be publicly recommended by the Executive of 
a leading State. 

** That, wliile always seeking territory in the South, the rights and interests of the 
people would be bartered away, for tlie sole and exclusive purpose of preventing 
annexation in the North. 

*^ That Lynch-law would have found its way into the Senate chamber: that it 
would have superseded the provisions of the Constitution throughout the Southern 
States: that it would have superseded the civil authority, in one of the States of 
the Union : that the right of the States to prohibit slavery within their limits, 
would be so seriously questioned as to warrant the belief, that the day was near 
at hand when it would be totally denied : that all the decisions of the Supreme 
Court for sixty years, favorable to freedom, would by this time have been 
reversed : that the doctrine of constructive treason would be adopted in federal 
courts : and that the rights of the citizen would be thus in equal peril, from the 
extension of legal authority on one hand, and the substitution of the law of force 
on the other. 

** That polygamy and slavery would go hand in hand with each other, and that 
the doctrine ot a plurality of wives would be publicly proclaimed by men holding 
highly important offices under the Federal government.^' 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

In his speech at the Oitj Hall, in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 15, 1857, 
Mr. Phillips, the Demosthenes of New England, whom certain Pro- 
Slavery fanatics of the South, in an insane effort to abuse, have highly com- 
plimented by describing him as *^ an infernal machine set to music," said : 

" Slavery is so momentous an evil, that in its presence all others pale away. No 
thoughtful man can deem any sacrifice too great to secure its abolition. The safety 
of the people is the highest law. In this battle we demand a clear field and the 
use of every honorable weapon. Even the monuments of our fathers are no longer 
sacred, if the enemy are concealed behind them. 

*^ This is my first claim upon every man who has an Anti-Slavery purpose. One 
of the greatest, if not the greatest question of the age, is that of Free Labor. I 
do not know — no man can prophecy — what sacrifices it will demand, no human 
sagacity divine what shape it will acquire in the kaleidoscope of the future. Nobody 
can foresee the combinations that will be necessary in order to secure liberty and 
turn law into justice. The pledge we make to each other, as Abolitionists, is, that 
to this slave question, embodying as it does the highest justice and the most per- 
fect liberty, synonymous as it is with right, manhood, justice, with pure religion, 
a free press, an impartial judiciary and a true civilization, we will sacrifice every- 
thing. If any man dissents, he is not, in any just sense, an Abolitionist. If he has 
not studied the question enough to know that it binds up in itself all considerations 
of government, then he is not worthy of being called an Abolitionist." 

Again, on the ITtli of February, 1859, addressing a Committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, in support of numerous petitions, asking for 
a law to prevent the recapture of fugitive slaves, he said : 

" ft is no answer to my request to say, that you will grant a jurv trial— that youwlD 
hedge the cHizen with such safeguards that none but a real fugitive can ever be de 
livcred up. That is not the Massachusetts we want, and notthe Massachusetts we have 
a right to clrfim. If the South has violated the Constitution repeatedly, palpablyi 
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avoxredly, defiantly, atrocioasly, for her own purposes— to get power in the fforem- 
ment, to perpetuate her system, to control the nation — we claim of you that yon 
should exercise the privilege which that violation has given ^ou. We claim of yon 
that you should give us a Massachusetts worthy of its ancient name. Give us a 
State that is not disgraced by the trial, in the nineteenth century, in the midst of so- 
called Christian churches, of the issue, ' Is this man a chattel?' We will not rest 
until it is decided as the law of Massachusetts, that a human being, immortal, 
created by the hand of God, shall not be put upon trial in the Commonwealth, and 
required to prove tiiat he is not property. It shall not be competent for the courts 
of Massachusetts to insult the civilization of the nineteenth century by asking that 
qaestion, or making it the subject of evidence and proof." 

THKODOBE PABKEB. 

In his discourse at the Music Hall, in Boston, on Monday, February 
12, 1854, Mr. Parker, who, bountifully supplied with brain, was bom 
thinking, and whose abhorrence of slavery of the body is more than 
equalled by his abhorrence of slavery of the mind, said: 

*' Slavery hinders the education and the industry of the people; it is fatal to 
their piety. Think of a religious kidnapper ! a Christian Slave-breeder ! a Slave- 
trader loving his neighbor as himself, receiving the * sacraments' in some Protes- 
tant Church from the hand of a Christian apostle, then the next day selling babies 
by the dozen, and tearing young women from the arms of their husbands, to feed 
the lust of lecherous New Orleans ! Imagine a religious man selling his own child- 
ren into eternal bondage ! Think of a Christian defending slavery out of the 
Bible and declaring there is no higher law, but Atheism is the first principle of 

Republican government As soon as the North awakes to its 

ideas, and uses its vast strength of money, its vast strength of numbers, and its 
Btill more gigantic strength of educated intellect, we shall tread this monster under- 
neath our feet. See how Spain has fallen— how poor and miserable is Spanish 
America. She stands there a perpetual warning to us. One day tiie North will 
rise in her majesty, and pnt Slavery under our feet, and then we shall extend 1<he 
area of fVeed«m. The blessing of Almighty God will come down upon the noblest 
people the world ever saw — who have triumphed over Theocracy, Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, Despotocracy, and have got a Democraey — a government of all, for 
all, and by all — a church without a bishop, a state without a king, a community 
without a lord, and a family without a slave." 

WILLIAM LLOTD GABSISON. 

In a recently published volume of his Writings and Speeches, Mr. 
Garrison, under whose most able counsel and convincing arguments 
organized opposition to slavery first became an important, and is des- 
tined soon to become a controlling, power in the government, says : 

'* It is the strength and glory of the Anti-Slavery cause, that its principles are so 
simple and elementary, and yet so vital to freedom, morality and religion, as to 
commend themselves to the understandings and consciences of men of every sect 
and party, every creed and persuasion, every caste and color. They are self- 
evident truths — ^flxed stars in the moral firmament — blazing suns in the great uni- 
verse of mind, dispensing light and heat over the whole surface of humanity, and 
around which all social and moral affinities revolve in harmony. They are to be 
denied, only as the existence of a God, or the immortality of the soul, is denied. 
Unlike human theories, they can never lead astray ; unlike human devices, 

thev can never be made subservient to ambition or selfishness I 

will say, finally, that I tremble for the republic while slavery exists therein. If I 
look up to God for success, no smile of mercy or forgiveness dispels the gloom of 
futurity ; if to our resources, thoy are daily dimimshing ; if to all history, our 
destruction is not only possible, but almost certain. Why should we slumber at 
this momentous crisis? If onr hearts were dead to every throb of humanity; if it 
were lawful to oppress, where power is ample ; still, if we had any regard for our 
safety and happiness, we should strive to crush the vampire which is feeding upon 
our hfe blood. All the selfishness of our nature cries aloud for a better security. 
Onr own vieos are too stron^jf for us, and keep ua in perpetual alarm ; how In 

7* 
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addition to tbtM, ahaU we be able to contend Boocessfnlly wttli milUons of armed 
and desperate men, aa we most eventnally, if slavery do not cease V 

HENBT WABD BXBGHSB. 

In his address before the American Tract Society of Boston, in the 
Ohnrch of the Pnritans, New York, May 12, 1869, Mr. Beecher said: 

'* For more than thirty years the diapason of this country has not been the swell 
of the ocean. It has not been the sighing of the wind through oar Western 
forests ; the deep tiinnder-toned diapason that has rolled throngh this land, has been 
the sighing of the slave. Throughout all this time the Church has heard the voice, 
and scarcely knew what it was. But God has been rolling it upon her more and 
more. In my day a conflict has taken place. I remember the da^s of mobs. I 
remember when Bimey's press was brohen in pieces at Cincinnati and dragged 
Into the Ohio River. I remember when Theodore Weld was driven by nnvitauzed 
eggs from place to place in the West. I remember the day when storehouses were 
sacked and houses pillaged in New'York. I remember the day when a venerable 
man escaped from being murdered for a good cause, and because he escaped has 
never been engaged in it since. I remember when it was as much as a man s name 
was worth to oe called an Abolitionist. I have within twenty years seen those 
parties which were the most t3Tannic ground out of existence, and those churches 
which reftised to discuss this questionhave been overrun by it and taken complete 
possession of. Synods, which have acted as dykes, have been overwhelmea and 
submerged. General Assemblies have been carried away captive by this good 
cayse, and the public sentiment of the whole continent has been changed in this 
mighty work." 

OEOSGB B. OHBEYEB. 

In an address delivered in the Church of the Pnritans, on Thursday. 
May 18, 1858, Dr. Oheever, speaking of the sin of slavery, said : 

** We practise the iniquity upon children, innocent children, the natives of our 
own land, unbought, unsold, unpaid for, without consultation or consent of father 
or mother, or the shadow of a permission from the Almighty ; and they, the new- 
bom babes of this system, are the compound interest year by year addcTd to the 
Bin and its capital, which tUhs doubles upon us in the next generation, and must 
teeble in another. We make use of the most sacred domestic alTections, of mater- 
nal, filial, and I was going to say, connubial love— but the system forbids, and I 
have to say eontuberruur— (or each rapid and accumulating production of the iniquity, 
as shall be in some measure adequate to the demand. The whole family relation, 
the whole domestic state, is prostituted, poisoned, turned into a misery-making 
machine for the agent of all evil. What God meant should be the source and inspi- 
ration of happiness,, becomes the fountain of sin and woe. The sacred names of 
husband, wife, father, mother, son, babe, become the exponents of various forces 
and values in the slave-breeding institute. And the whole perfection, complete- 
ness and concentration of this creative power in this manufacturing interest de- 
scends like a trip-hammer on the children, beating them from birth into market- 
able articles, and stamping and sealing them as chattels, foredoomed and fatalized to 
run till they wear out, as living spindles, wheels, activities of labor and product- 
iveness, in the same horrible system. 

" And each generation of immortal marketable stuflf is as exactly fashioned in 
these grooves, molds, channels, wefted, netted and drawn through, to come out the 
invariable product, as the yards of carpeting are cut from the loom to be trodden on, 
or as the coins drop from the die for the circulation of society. This is the pecu- 
liarity of the sin of slavery in the foremost Christian country on the face of the earth. 
In this branch of native industry and manufacture we are self-reliant. Disavowing 
a protective policy in almost everything else, we are proudly patriotic for the 
security, superiority and abundance of this mdst sacred native product of domestic 
manufacture, and for neither the raw material nor tiie bleaching of it will depend 
on any other country in the world." 

JOS£PH p. THOMPSON. 

Trymg the Fugitive Slave Law by the Old and New Testaments. Dr. 
Thompsoii, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, says : 



J 
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** "Whatever may be thought of the lawfulness or the expediency of introducing 
the general subject of slavery into the pulpit, there can dc no question that the 
treatment due to fugitives from slavery is a legitimate topic for discussion there. 
That is a subject of which the Bible treats, and in making it a subject of discourse I 
am not preaching politics but am preaching the Gospel; applying the principles of 
the Bible to an important public interest. The subject legitimately belongs to the 
pnlpit, and politicians should be careful how they tamper with it, lest they betray 
an ignorance of the principles of Biblical interpretation and of the spirit of Chrisl-.- 
anity, as gross as that ignorance of political aftiiirs which they are prone to charge 
npon ministers of the Gospel. The treatment of fugitive slaves has indeed been 
made a political question ; but it was a Biblical question and a question of morality 
long before it was dragged into the arena of politics, and it was legislated upon by 
the King of heaven and earth ages before the Congress of the United States had an 

existence The laws of Moses were given in the wilderness, to a 

people just escaped from bondage, and who therefore had no slaves; they were 
given in anticipation of the introduction of slavery among that people when they 
Bhonid come to be settled as conquerors in Canaan ; they were given to restrain the 
last of conquest and oppression, and to hedge in as much as possible the natural 
tendency of the emancipated to retaliate upon others the cruelties of their own 
bondage — to prevent the Israelites from becoming to each other and to the Ca- 
naanites what the Egyptians had been to the Israelites ; they were given in order, 
by a qualified and an onerous permission, to secure the ovcrthrow^ of a system 
which, as the times and the people were, could not have been shut out by an abso- 
lute prohibition. And as the crowning act of legislation for the ultimate overcrow 
of an evil tolerated from necessity, it was decreed that no fugitive from slavery 
fihonld ever be delivered up to his master. The slave was at liberty to escape from 
his master whenever he desired to better his condition, and in whatever part of 
Israel he should choose an asylum, there was he to be allowed to remain without 
molestation." 

». H. OHAPm. 

From two of Mr. Chapin's published works, one entitled " True Man- 
liness," the other "City Life," we make the following extracts: 

" I pass into the anti-slavery meeting. Here. I discover, is agitated a great truth 
— ^the natural equality of all men — the right of tne poorest and lowest to he free, to 
breathe God's air upon what hill-top he will, to follow his sunshine around the 
earth if he list — ^the wrong of holding him in bondage, «f putting him by force to do 

another's work Intemperance, slavery, war, what are these but 

tiie flowering plants of interior sin? Activity and intelligence in« 

dicate a condition of material and individual freedom. A community which really 
thrives in all the departments of its industry, must be, essentially, a free community. 
Despotism prevails more where men do not feel that they have much at stake in 
the country, and where their faculties have not been aroused. But the toil of en- 
terprise and the sense of posseEsion, develop a consciousness of personality wliich 
resists encroachment and chafes under oppression." 

mH|EY W. BELLOWS. 

Writing to his friend, the Rev. Thos. W. Higginson, under date of 

Jan. 6, 1857, Dr. Bellows says : 

The last election has shown that the North is waking up in conscience, courage, 
and sensibilty to her duty, not to herself alone, but to the Nation, the Union, and 
Humanity. The astonishing effect of the free press in arousing the people, indicates 
what will be the triumph of another election. The South sees for the first time that 
the North is in earnest, feels its power, and is determining to exercise it. And this 
is having an admirable efifect upon the discussion of the subject. What I desire now 
and always to maintain is this : That our conscientious opposition to the extension 
of slavery is not to be abated or colored by fears for the Union ; and that, so far 
as it depends on the North, we are to stop its extension, let the consequences to 
the Union— to the North or the South— be what they will. This ground I believe 
to be the safe ground— the Christian, humane, patriotic, constitutional, unsectional, 
Union-saving ground. I take it as a lover of the North and a lover of the South ; 
as a believer in the future of the United States. I take it as a hater of slavery, an 
undying foe to its extension, and a laborer for its overthrow and extinction in tho 
gpeediest manner and time consistent with our whple duty as Aiperican citizens ' 
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LEWIS TAPP4N. 

Id hia thirteeutli anDual Report to the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Societj, Mr. Tappan says : 

''Nature cries aloud a^ftinst the inhumanities of slavery; Free Democracy ab- 
jures the hatcrnl system ; and free Christianity recoils from its leprous toncfa. That 
It should exist, extend, and flourish in a nation planted by the excellent of the earth, 
and in opposition to the principles of republicanism and Christianity^ excites the 
marvel and arouses the grief and indignation of good men throughout the world. 

American slavery is at war with the Declaration of Independence, 

the Constitution of the United States, natural justice, and Christianity. Agitation 
on the subject will not, therefore, cease while free discussion is allowed, while a free 

Sreas exists, while Protestantism and Free Democracy are prized, whOe love to 
od and man prevail, until the curse is removed from the Church and Government 

of this country, and all its citizens are equal before the law It is 

obvious to every intelligent and candid looker-on, that the anti-slavery cause, in 
spite of the sneers of opponents, the denunciations of men in power, and the designs 
of the crafty, is steadily pursuing its march to a glorious consnmmation." 

JOSHUA LEAVITT. 

In the course of an elaborate article on national politics, Dr, Leavitt, 
one of the able editors of the Independent — a New York weekly reli- 
gious newspaper — says : 

*' The ascendency of the slave power in the councils of the nation, obtained 
through the ill-advised concessions of the federal constitution, and strengthened 
by a long series of usurpations on the one hand, and of surrenders on the other, is 
ui^ust, dangerous to the Union, and incompatible with the preservation of free go- 
vernment ; and is the principal cause of the political and financial evils under which 
we groan ; and thus the only hope of relief is in a united determination of the firiends 
of freedom, to employ all wise and lawftil means for the extinction of slavery itself." 

WILLIAM GOODELL. 

In his careful and comprehensive "View of the Slavery Question," Mr. 

Goodell says : 

*^ The inherent criminality of slavery and of slave holding, their utter repugnance 
to natural justice, to Christianity, to the law of nature, to the law of God, to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, to the liberties of the country — no longer present questions 
for serious discussion among the great body of intelligent citizens in the non-slave* 
holding States. Here and there a snperanuated ecclesiastic (who has, perhaps, a 
pon at the South, or in a college seeking Southern patronage) may thumb over his 
Polyglot, and pretend to find a justification of slavery. But nobody believes him. 
His disclaimers and self-contradictions prove that he does not, even in his dotage, 
believe it himself. Under the good providence of God, the dissen- 
sions among abolitionists, however humiliating to them, and however mischievous 
in some respects, have been over-ruled in other respects for good. Abolitionism, 
before the division, was a powerful elixir, in the phial of one anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, corked up tignt, and carried about for exhibition. By the division, the phial 
was broken and the contents spilled over the whole surface of society, where it has 
been working as a leaven, ever since, till the mass is beginning toupneave.'' 

BAMT7EL J, MAT. 

In his speech at Syracuse, New York, Oct. 14, 1851, Mr. May said : 

** To urge that our Republic cannot be maintained, but upon principles diametrl* 
cally opposite to those upon which it was so solemnly based, is as much as to pro- 
claim to the world that our Declaration of Independence is found to be untrue ; and 
thus rejoice the hearts of tyrants throughout the world, and cast down forever the 

hopes of the oppressed every where Never have the principles 

on which the civil institutions of our country were founded been put to so severd 
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tt tsstf as at this day. The encroachments of the despotic power ot a slavehold- 
iitg oligarchy Dpon that liberty which onr fathers thought they had bequeathed us, 
have been made to such an extent, that the champions of that oligarcny have, on 
the floor of our national Congress, pronounced the glorious declaration of '76, that 
all men have an inalienable right to liberty — a mere rhetorical flourish — and have 
dared to intimate that the poor and laboring people of the Northern States, ought 
not to be allowed to exercise the prerogatives of freemen, any more than the 
Southern slaves. And by the machinery of partyism, the leaders of the northern 
wings of the two political hosts, have been brought to acquiesce in the supremacy 
of the slaveholding power in our country, and to unite in requiring of us all, im- 
plicit obedience to its demands, though tney violate, utterlyi our highest sense of 
right, and outrage every feeling of humanity." 

WILLIAM OULLKN BRYANT. 

In his paper of Oct. 27th, 1858, Mr. Bryant, the venerable bard and 
unbending patriot, who has so long and so ably presided over the edi- 
torial columns of the N'ew York Eoening Post^ says : 

** By instigations to violence and threats of mob-law, the free expression of 
opinion in regard to slavery is put down in the Southern States. Freedom of 
speech in a community seems to depend on the recognition of personal freedom in 
all classes. Wherever slavery is introduced, a despotic oligarchy is created, which 
allows of no more liberty of speech than is permitted in Austria. ...... 

The slaveholding aristocracy is the most cowardly of all aristocracies. It lives in 
constant fear of overthrow ; it knows that it has a bad name ; that the opinion of 
the world is against it, and, as those are apt to do who are conscious of standing 
in general discredit, it puts on a bold face and plays the bully where it has the 
opportunity, and the ruffian where it has the power." 

EOBACE OBEELEY. 

For the purpose of showing that Mr. Greeley is not, as he is generally 
represented by the oligarchy, an inveterate hater of the South, we 
introduce the following extracts from one of his editorial articles in a 
late number of the New York Tribune — a m'ost faithful and efficient 
advocate of Free Labor, the circulation of which we are happy to be able 
to state, is greater than the aggregate circulation of a score or more of 
the principal pro-slavery sheets published south of the Potomac : 

** Is it in vain that we pile fact upon fact, proof on proof, showing that slavery 
is a blight and a curse to the States which cherish it? These facts are multitudin- 
ous as the leaves of the forest ; conclusive as the demonstrations of geometry. 
Nobody attempts to refute them, but the champions of slavery extension seem 
determined to persist in ignoring them. Let it he understood, then, once for all, 
that we do not hate the South, war on the South, nor seek to ruin the South, in 
resisting the extension of slavery. We most earnestly believe human bondage a 
curse to the South, and to all whom it affects ; but we do not labor for its overthrow 
otherwise than through the conviction of the South of its injustice and mischief. 
Its extension into new territories we determinedly resist, not by any means from 
fU will to the South, but under the impulse of good will to all mankind. 

** Whenever we draw a parallel between Northern and Southern production, 
industry, thrift, wealth, the few who seek to parry the facts at all complain that 
the instances are unfairly selected — ^that the commercial ascendency of the North, 
with the profits and facilities thence accruing, accounts for the striking preponder- 
ance of the North. In vain we insist that slavery is the cause of this very com- 
mercial ascendency — ^that Norfolk and Richmond and Charleston might have been 
to this country what Boston, New York and Philadelphia now are, had not slavery 
spread its pall over and paralyzed the energies of the South.'' 

HENBT J. BATMOND. 

In his paper of Sept. 8, 1856, Mr. Raymond, the enterprising and 
accomplished editor of the New York Daily Times^ says • 
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*' Hero at the North everything is so free— men think and speak, and write ami 
print, And toach so freely ishat tbey believe to be true, that it is hard to realize 
iim actual tyranny which slavery has established over our Southern brethren. 
How thoroughly it rules all political action, we know from incidents of daily oconr- 
roncc. But without careful stud^ we cannot credit the absolutism of its sway over 
liteiature, the education, the social life, the religion even, of the Southern States. 
No man there dares to w^rite, or print, or speak a word in reprobation of slavery. 
I'he editor in his chair, the writer at his desk, the clergyman in his pulpit, receive 
their orders from slavery, and must do its bidding. Whatever logic and reason 
may say. whatever lessons history may teach, whatever the principles of Christ- 
San brotnerhood may require, all must be snbordinate and secondary to the 
higher law of slavery." 

THXJBLOW WEED. 

In his paper of Dec. 3, 1858, Mr. Weed, who, with rare ahility and 
success, has long conducted the Albany Evening Journal^ says : 

'* It has always been the practice of doughface politicians to argue as if the 
prosperity of the North depended upon the degradation of the South, and to urge 
OS to connive at the spread of slavery in order to drive a profitable trade with it. 
These arguments are as unphilosophical as they are unmanlv. The States are so 
linked by commerce that whatever benefits one, benefits all, and whatever clogs 
the energies of one is a drag npon the prosperity of the united whole. The traae 
between the North and South is brisk, but it would be threefold as great, had no 
eJave ever been imported from the Guinea Coast, and if each section now had the 
products of its own intelligent labor to exchange for those of the other. Let the 
Mew England or New York merchant or mechanic, who has been deceived by this 
doughface plea, ask himself whether his branch of business is the better or the 
worse for uaving in the Union such young, vigorous and Free States as Ohio, 
Indiana, Mic/higan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and whether it would 
be worse or better for him, if they had come in slaveholding communitieii like 
Arkansas, Texas and Florida?" 

J. WATSON WEBB. 

In his paper of Oct. 1, 1856, Gen. Webb, the veteran editor of the 
Kcw York Courier and Enquirer^ says : 

*' It is idle, it is worse than idle, for Southern men or for ourselves, to blind the 
eyes to the fact that it is the sense of the civilized world that African slavery is a 
dishonor and a reproach to the American Republic. The fact that the principal 
nations of Europe liave abolished it at a sacrifice, and set it down in the catalogue 
of crimes, is, in itself, irrefragable proof of the fact. And this sense weighs most 
heavily upon those Europeans who have the most adequate appreciation of the 

frandeur of our Republic, and the glorious principles upon wmch it is framed, 
he venerable Humboldt speaks as the representative of all that is most liberal 
and enlightened in the mind of Europe, when he says : 

*' ' But there is one thing, sir, which grieves me more than I can describe, and that Is the 
policy you have lately adopted In regard to slavery. I am not so unreasonable as to expect 
that you should instantly emancipate your slaves. I know well the formidable difficulties that 
you have to contend with In solving the problem of slavery. But what occasions deep sorroTr 
and pain, believe me, to all lovers of yuur great country, is to find that, Instead of adopting 
any means, however slow and gradual, to relieve yourselves of it, you are constantly trying 
to extend and consolidate a system which is not only opposed to all the principles of morality, 
but, as it appears to me, Is pregnant with appalling anh inevitable dangers to the future of 
the Kepubllc itself. Tell your countrymen this from me.' 

" F!very man in the civilized world, who has a life to live in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, liaH an interest in this struggle. Whether they are on the immediate field or 
not, they all must more or less participate in its fortunes. Human hearts have 
their Rifinities *and mutual influences, which distance cannot dissipate, or difference 
in outward circumstances neutralize. Ideas, too, in these times, are winged ; and 
whether good or evil, they find, fiy where they may, principles and aims german 
to, if not identical with, those they serve in the land ot their origin, or at l?ast the 
conditious out of which such principles and aims may spring. Thoy are at* Sir? 
every wh'jre oi the same human nature as of the same arab':cnt almosphore 
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GAMALISL BAILEY. 

As editor and proprietor of the National Bra, Dr. Bailey, of "Wash- 
ington, D. 0., wliose very able and consistent management of the paper 
hsLS entitled him to the high regard of every true lover of liberty, 
says: 

" The tendency of slavery to diffase itself, and to crowd ont free labor, was early 
observed by American patriots, North and South ; and Mr. Jefferson, the great 
apostle of Repablicanism, made an effort in 1784 to cut short the encroaching tide 
of barbaric despotism, by prohibiting slavery in all the Territories of the Union, 
down to thirty-one degrees of latitude, which was then our Southern boundary. 
Hia beneficent purpose failed, not for want of a decisive majority of votes present 
in the Congress of the Confederation, but in consequence of the absence of the 
delegates from one or two States, which were necessary to the constitutional ma- 
iority. When the subject again came up, in 1787, Mr. Jefferson was minister to 
France, and the famous ordinance of that year was adopted, prohibiting slavery 
North and West of the Ohio River. Between 1784 and 1787, the strides of slavery 
westward into Tennessee and Kentucky, had become too considerable to admit of 
the policy of exclusion ; and besides those regions were then integral parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, and of course they could not be touched without the 
consent of those States. In 1820, another effort was made to arrest the progress 
of slavery, which threatened to monopolize the whole Territory west of the 
Mississippi. In the meantime the South had apostatized from the faith of Jefferson. 
It had ceased to love universal liberty, and the growing importance of the cotton 
culture had caused the people to look with indifference upon the moral deformity of 
slavery ; and, as a matter of course, the politicians became its apologists and 
defenders. After a severe struggle a compromise was agreed upon, by which 
Missouri was to be admitted with slavery, which was the immediate point in con- 
troversy ; and slavery was to be excluded from all the territory north and west of 
that State. 

*^ We have shown, from the most incontestable evidence, that there is in slave 
society a much greater tendency to dififhse itself into new regions, than belongs to 
freedom, for the reason that it has no internal vitality. It cannot live if circum- 
Bcribed. and must, like a consumptive, be continually roving for a change of air to 
recuperate its wasting energies.'^ 



HARBIET BSEOHEB STOWE. 

In her "Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," Mrs. Stowe, whose name is 
everywhere wreathed and immortalized on the scrolls of liberty, 
says : 

*^ Slavery is a simple retrogression of society to the worst abuses of the middle 
ages. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find the opinions and practices of 

the middle ages, as to civil and religious toleration, prevailing It is 

no child's play to attack an institution which has absorbed into itself so much of 
the political power and wealth of this nation. The very heart shrinks to think 
what the faithful Christian must endure who assails this institution on its own 
ground: but it must be done. How was it at the North? Tlieie was a universal 
effort to put down the discussion of it here by mob-law." Printing-presses wero 
broken, houses torn down, property destroj'^ed. Brave men, however, stood firm : 
martyr blood was shed for the right of free opinion in speech ; and so the right of 
discussion was established. Nobody tries that sort of argument now — its day is 
past. In Kentucky, also, they tried to stop the discussion by similar means. Mob 
violence destroyed a printing press, and threatened the lives of individuals. But 
there were brave men there, who feared not violence or threats of death ; and 
emancipation is now open for discussion in Kentucky. The fact is the South miLst 
discuss the matter of slavery. She cannot shut it out, unless she lays an embargo 
on the literature of the whole civilized world ; if it be, indeed, divine and God-ap- 
pointed, why does she so tremble to have it touched ? If it be of God, all tiie free 
inquiry in the world cannot overthrow it. Discussion must and will come. It only 
requires courageous men to lead the way " 
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MATTIB OBIFFITH. 

In her very able and interesting " Antobiographj of a Female Slave," 
a work of fiction which is fuller of fact than any book of the kind that 
we have ever read — a work which, for yivid, accurate delineation of in- 
door life in the South, and for terse, graphic portrayal of slaveholding 
manners and morals, has no equal — ^Miss Griffith, one of Kentucky's 
truest and noblest daughters, who, by the emancipation of her own 
slaves, has set a lofby example of pure patriotism and benevolence, says, 
writing pointedly to the people of her native State : 

" By the oppreBsion to which we were subjected under the yoke of Britain, and 
against whicu we wrestled so long, so patiently, so vigorously, in so many ways, 
and at last so triumphantly, I abjure you to put an end, at once, and forever, to the 
disreputable and despotic business of holding slaves. African slavery, as practised 
in America, is oppression indeed, in comparison with which, that which drew forth 
our angry and bitter complaints against England, was very freedom. Let us, in- 
stead of perpetuating the infamous system of slavery, be true to ourselves ; let us 
vindicate the pretensions we set up when we characterize ours as the * land of 
liberty, the asylum of the oppressed,' by proclaiming to the nations of the earth 
that, 60 soon as a slave touches the soil of the United States, his manacles shall 
fall from hira : let us verify the words engraven in enduring brass on the old bell 
which, from the tower of Independence Hall, rang out our glorious Declaration, and 
in deed and in truth proclaim * Liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
doors to them that are bound.' As you value truth, honor, justice, consistency- 
aye, humanity even, wipe out the black blot which defiles the oorder of oor 
escutcheon, and the country will then be in reality what it is now only in name, a 
free country, loving Hbertjr disinterestedly for its own sake, and for that of all 
peoples, and nations, and tribes, and tongues." 

sahah m. gbimk£. 

In her ^* Reasons for Action at the North," Miss Grimk^ an estimable, 
right-minded lady, from South Oarolina, says : 

" Let Northerners respectftilly ask for an alteration in that part of the Constitu- 
tion by which they are Dound to assist the South in quelling servile insurrections. 
Let them see to it that they send no man to Congress who would give his vote to 
the admission of another slave State into the national Union. Let them protest 
against the injustice and cruelty of delivering the fugitive slave back to his master 
m being a direct infringement of the Divine command, Let them petition their 
different Legislatures to grant a jury trial to the friendless, helpless runaway, and 
for the repeal of those laws which secure to the slaveholder his ui^just claim to hia 
slave, after he has voluntarily brought him within the verge of their jurisdiction, 
and for the enactment of such laws as will protect the colored man, woman, and 
child from the fangs of the kidnapper, who is constantly skulking about in the 
Northern States, seeking whom he may devour. Let the Northern churches refuse 
to receive slaveholders at their communion tables, or to permit slaveholding minis* 
ters to ofBciate in their pulpits." 

ANGBLINA B. WELD. 

In her eloquent " Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free States,' 
Mrs. Weld, of New Jersey, formerly Miss Grimk6, of South Carolina, 
says : 

*' It is not the character alone of the mistress that is deeply injured by the posses- 
sion and exercise of despotic power, nor is it the degradation and suifering to which 
Situl?n««A^?^?°^*"^f,"?J®.*^*' ^^^ another important consideration fs, that Id 
S;?r«f?m«a SnJ Vi.l?''^*'^^''^ ""^^ °' "^'**8 »^ *^® South, the wifc and the daughtei 
sometimes find their homes a scene of the most mortifying, heart-rending pfefe^ 
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ence of the aegraded domestic, or the colored daughter of the head of the family. 
There are, alas, too many families, of which the contentions of Abraham's hoose- 
hold is a fair example. But we forbear to lift the veil of private life any higher ; 
let these few hints suffice to give yon some idea of what is daily passing behind that 
curtain which has been bo carciully drawn before the scenes of domestic life la 
slaveholding America." 

JOHN 0. XJNDEEWOOD. 

Hemonstrating against the consummate system of despotism which 
exiled him from his home and family in Virginia, in 1856, Mr. Under- 
wood says : 

^* The history of the world, and especially of the States of this Union, shows mo6t 
conclusively that public prosperity bears an almost mathematical proportion to the 
degree of freedom enjoyed by all the inhabitants of the State. Men will always 
work better for the cash than for the lash. The free laborer will produce and save 
as much, and consume and waste as little as he can. The slave, on the contrary, 
will produce and save as little, and consume and waste as much as possible. Hence 
States and countries filled with the former class must necessarily flourish and in- 
crease in population, arts, manufactures, wealth and education, because they are 
animated and incited by all the vigor of the will, while States and countries filled 
with the latter class, must exhibit comparative stagnation, because it is a universal 
law of nature that force and fear end in ruin and decay. We have an instructive 
example of the one class in the activity, enterprise, prosperity and intelligence of 
New England, and of the other in the pitiable condition of poor South Carolina, 
a State which, by neglecting the teachings of her Marions, and following her Butlers, 
her Brookses, her Keitts, and her Quattleburas, in the race of aristocracy and Afri- 
canization, is rapidly sinking into agricultural sterility, bloated egotism, and brutal 
barbarism, until she has most signilicantly adopted a cane for her emblem, which 
equally and strikingly typifies her military resources, and that imbecility and de- 
crepitude which, without something to lean upon, must inevitably fall into speedy 
death and dissolution." 

DANIEL B. GOODLOB. 

As assistant ^editor of the ITational Era^ the best centrally located 
Republican paper in the country, Mr. Goodloe, formerly of North Caro- 
lina, says : 

** The history of the United States shows, that while the slave States increase in 
population less rapidly than the free, there is a tendency in slave society to dififa- 
sion, greater than is exhibited by free society. In fact, dififusion, or extension of 
area, is one of the necessities of slavery ; the prevention of which is regarded as 
directly and immediately menacing^ to the existence of the institution. This arises 
from the almost exclusive application of slave labor to the one occupation of agri- 
culture, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of diversifying employments. Free 
society, on the contrary, has indefinite resourcesof development within a restricted 
area. It will far excel slave society in the cultivation of the ground — first, on ac- 
count of the superior intelligence of the laborers; and secondly, in consequence of 
the greater and more various demands upon the earth's products, where commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts, abound. Then, these arts of life, by bringing men to- 
gether in cities and towns, and employing them in the manufacture or transporta- 
tion of the raw materials of the farmer, give rise to an indeflnite increase of wealth 
and population. The confinement of a free people within narrow limits seems only 
to develop new resources of wealth, comfort and happiness ; while slave society, 
pent up, withers and dies. It must continually be fed by new fields and forests, to 
be wasted and wilted under the poisonous tread of the slave." 

BENJAMIN 8. HEDBIOE. 

For daring to have political opinions of his own, and because he did 
not deem it his duty to conceal the fact that he loved liberty better than 
slavery, Prof. Hedriok, whose testimony we now offer, was peremptorily 
dismissed from his post as Analytical and Agricultural Chemist in the 
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University of North Carolina, ignominioasly subjected to the indignities 
of a mob, and tiien savagely driven beyond the borders of his native 
State. His tyrannical persecutors, if not called to settle their accounts 
in another world within the next ten years, will probably survive to 
repent of the enormity of their pro-slavery folly. 

In a letter vindicating his course at Chapil Hill — ^his only offence 
having been a mild expression of opinion in favor of Republicanism — 
Prof. H. says : 

** Of my neighbors, fHends and kindred, nearly one-half have left the State since 1 
was old enonga to remember. Many Is tbe time I have stood by the loaded emigrant 
wagon, and given the parting hand to those whose faces I was never to look upon 
again. They were going to seek homes in the free West, knowing, as they did, that 
free and slave labor couTd not both exist and prosper in the same community. If any 
one thinks that I speak without knowledge, let nim refer to the last census. He 
will there find that in 1850 there were fifty-eight thousand native North Carolinians 
living in the free States of the West — ^thirty-three thousand in Indiana alone. There 
were, at the same time, one hundred and eighty thousand Virginians living in the 
free States. Now, if these people were so much in love with the * institution,' why 
did they not remain where tney conld enjoy its blessings? 

*^ From my knowledge of the people of Ivorth Carolina, I believe that the majority 
of them who will go to Kansas during the next five years, wonid prefer that it 
should be a firee State. I am sure that if I were to go there I should vote to ex- 
clude slavery.'/ 

MONOURB D. OONWAT. 

In his volume entitled " Tracts for To-day," Mr. Conway, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, formerly of Virginia, says : 

*' As a Virginian, with no ties of relationship northward of the remotest kind, 
past or present, I feel how easily I might slide into a justification of my dear 
mother, the South. But the soul knows no prejudices or sections, and must see all 

under the pure light of reason and conscience I fear that, with the 

majority of us, the binding of a slave is not so horrible as the donbting of a 
miracle The first error of the South has been an impatience in the dis- 
cussion of the slavery question, reminding calm men of those unfortunate persons 
mst with in lunatic asylums, who speak rationally on all topics until yon touch that 
on which they are deranged, when their insanity bursts wildly forth. This ha8 
caused them to put themselves in an attitude before the world which has brought 
down its severest censure ; and, feeling that this was not just what they deserved— 
since they were at least sincere — ^it has led them on to a still greater rage against a 
judgment which, however unfair, was the result of their own mistaken heat. It 
has precluded freedom of discussion even among themselves, a policy which no 
human brain or heart ever respected yet. The native sons of the South have 
again and again sought to discuss it in their own vicinities, and have as often been 
threatened and visited with angry processes, though the privilege is secured to them 
in the Bill of Rights of nearly every Southern State. Tlie South has thus lost the 
confidence of many of her own children, who find that a freedom exercised by 
their lordly ancestors, Washington, Jejfferson, Henry, and by them transmitted 
as an eternal inheritance, is now denied them by men who, beside those, are 
Ulliputian." 

J. B. SN0D0BA8S. 

Vindicating his course, as editor of the Baltimore Saturday Vieitor, 
against an unsuccessful attempt of certain members of the Maryland 
Legislature, in 1846, to suppress his paper and procure his imprison- 
ment, Dr. Snodgrass, of Virginia, more recently of Maryland, now of 
New York, said : 

hAAn^ha®r?p5ir^fl''^?*'x*t™y ^^^y^**^ ^^^ ^^^v* ^gaiost hig master (as I havt 
been charged with doing), however anjSous I may be to array the sympathies of 
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the master in favor of his slave ; in other words, to bring abont the abolition of 
slavery in Maryland by iawful as well as peaceful meansj and with results which 
shall convince my accusers that I have been the best friend of both master and 
slave, and that the adoption of such views as I have been wont to promulge on aU 
suitable occasions, both in the Visitor and in my private intercourse with my 
fellow-citizens, would be the surest guaranty of the glorious redemption of Marjw 
land from the thralldom of an institution which has been her ever-present curse, 
hanging, as it does, like an incubus upon the prosperity of the State, and utterly 
cniuiing her every nope of future progress." 

JOHN o. FEE. 

In his "Anti-Slavery Manual," Mr. Fee, a noble, self-sacrificing 
preacher of a free Gospel in Kentackj, says: 

** Slavery causes the slaves to disregard the relation of marriage and practise the 
consequent vice, concubinage. In our land, marriage, as a civil ordinance, they do 
not enjov. Our laws do not recognize this relation among them, nor defend it, nor 
enforce its duties. This would interfere with the claims and interest of the master. 
Hence, to use the language of the slaves themselves, they *take up with one 
another.' And this continues as long as their own convenience, and that of the 
master, requires. 

" Marriage is the great preservative against the abhorrent vices of concubinage 
and adultery. It is the origin of those strong ties which cement and bind together 
society. It is the fountain of the dearest earthly pleasures that man enjoys — 
domestic bliss. Without it, the endearing relations of husband and wife, parent 
and child, would be unknown. Withojit it, man and woman would wander forth, 
selfish, shameless, and unrestrained, like one vast herd of brutes. And yet the 
very tendency of our system of slavery is to abolish it. Christians ! yea, all lovers 
of virtue and order ! what would vou think, and how would you act, did these evils 
exist to the same extent among the whites'? And are they any the less ruinous to 
tociety, and &ny the less criminal in the sight of God, in the black man than in the 
white man ? How many there are among us who are parents, and yet know no 
one whom they can call husband or wife ! And how many, even of those in whose 
veins courses much of the blood of the white man, who Know not their parents ! 
Oh ! is it true that there is a single woman in the whole South who is opposed to 
the abolition of slavery, when she remembers' how many bosoms have been wrung 
with anguish at the reflection that the husbands of their choice have been unfaith- 
ful, in cases that never would have occurred had it not been for slavery? And I 
will ask one more question. Is there in our State, even among Christians, as much 
regard for the purity of the marriage relation of their slaves, and the proper descent 
of slave children, as there is to have the best stuck of sheep, hogs, cattle, to say 
nothing of horses ? May God pardon our shameful neglect of a relation which he 
has so greatly honored." 

JAMES D. PEETTIMAN. 

As editor of the Peninsular Kews and Advertiser^ published in Milford, 
Del., Dr. Prettyman, who is there laboring manfully for the right, says : 

" The great (]^uestion to be settled by the people of this country in this the nine- 
teenth century is, whether this boasted laud of freedom shall become a nation of 
masters and slaves, or whether it shall be made a land, the atmosphere of which no 

slave can breathe and live a slave We were born in a land of 

slavery, have lived in a land of slavery, and are now writing in a land which is 
deeply ii^ured by slavery, and have haa an opportunity to see and know something 
of its inhumanity and wrong. We often wonder by what process of reasoning men 
justify themselves in advocating the base, blighting institution. Slavery is bad 
policy, it is an obstacle to the prosperity of the State, it has a demoralizing effect 
on both master and slave, it is the origin of inhumanity, injustice and crime ; but 
far above all other arguments, objections, and sentiments of policy stands the un- 
concealed truth, that it is wrong. It originated in wrong ; it is the greatest wrong 
of our age." 

JOHN DIXON LONG. 

In his "Pictures of Slavery," the painting of which aroused the mob 
ocratio ire of his slaveholding neighbors^ who forced him to leave t^e 
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State, Ifr. Long, of Harjland, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohurch, flays: 

*^ It is contended that if the general conference ehoald make slaveholding a teat 
ef membersbipf the preachers will not attempt to carry it out in slaveholding ter* 
ritor J. Very well. Then the responsibility will rest on the preachers and members 
of that particular locality. The church at large and the discipline would be free 
from slaveholding taint ; and brethren at the Iforth and West would no longer have 
their checks mantled with shame, when infidels point to the discipline as it is, and 
prove that it allows men to hold human beings in ignorance and slavery, and will 
them at death to ungodly relatives, who may sell them as oxen. Let no man in 
the ministry or the laity of the M. E. Church leave her communion because her dis- 
cipline is not yet perfect ; bat let him pray and labor j and lift up his voice against 
the abominations of chattel slavery, till a sound pubhc opinion shall blow it away 
like chaflT before the whirlwind.'' 

WILLIAM 8. BAILET. 

In his paper of May 18, 1859, in an article on the gabematorial cam- 
paign, then progressing in his State, Mr. Bailey, the intrepid, mob-defy- 
ing, persevering editor ot the Free South, published in Newport, Ken- 
tucky, says : 

*' It must strike the mind of every reflecting man in Kentucky, as something 
strange and abnormal, to see the rank and file of the two political parties in tlie 
State engaged in a rivalr;^ for extending over the domain of the Union the system 
of human chattelism wmch has been a blight and a curse to their own common- 
wealth. Such mad-cap zeal and transparent folly cannot long sway the minds of 
intelligent and honest men. There must be a reaction speedily, unless the propa- 
gandists succeed in carrying their measures, and in binding the white freemen of 
the country in fetters, before they become aroused to the impending danger. 

^' The present discussion, though of little moment in itself considered, may have 
some beneficial results. It may open the eyes of some men who have heretofore 
seemed half asleep, to the humiliating and disgraceful fact that our govemmente. 
State and National, are fast becoming mere engines for the perpetuation and pro- 
pagation of slavery. In this direction, they are impelled by the slave-holding oli- 
garchy, which aims at nothing short of tiie entire subjection of the whole country 
to the iron will of its despotism." 

BIOHABD HILDBETH* 

En his "Despotism in America,'^ Mr. Hildreth, the eminent historian, 
says : 

" Slavery is a continuation of the state of war. It is true that one of the comba' 
tants is subdued and bound ; but the war is not terminated. If I do not put the 
captive to death, this apparent clemency does not arise from any good will toward 
him, or any extinction on my part of hostile feelings and intentions. I spare his 
life merely because I ex{)ect to be able to put him to a use more advantageous to 
myself. And if the captive, on the other hand, feigns submission, still he is only 
watching for an opportunity to escape my p;rasp, and if possible to inflict upon me 
evils as great as tnose to which I have subjected him. 

** War is justly regarded, and with the progress of civilization it comes every 
day more and more to be regarded, as the very greatest of social calamities. The 
introduction of slavery into a community, amounts to an eternal protraction of that 
calamity, and a universal diflfusion of it through the whole mass of society, and that 
too. in Its most ferocious form." 

O. B. FBOTHINOHAM. 

In his speech before the American Anti-Slavery Society, in New York^ 
May 8, 1856, Mr. Frothingham inquh-ed : 

i^« l^J^^^ ^^^ ^,® learn to speak plainly and sincerely against slayery, and to fol- 

Lnrpa£v«'S'i5P.*'«''i{.?y.5''' ^/??«.^ W^«» shall we learn to throw our whole action 
nnreservedly on the side of God 7 When will we believe that he who seeks flflU 
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Sie kingdom of heaven shall have everything else added to him ? They threaten ne 
with war if we take this position. Useless uireat! The war is already declared ! 
The war has already begnn ! The war has been raging for half a century I Slavery 
itself is a condition of war. It had its origin in war, its first victims being cap- 
tives of the spear. It lives by war — ^its agents being perpetually engaged in fo- 
menting feuds between the native princes of Africa to g|kin material for their traffic. 
It protects itself by war — ^it hides behind walls and gates — ^it rings alarm bells ; its 
barracks are guarded by armed patrols — it never walks abroad without bowie- 
knife and pistol — it appears in Boston, and the streets bristle with files of soldiery 
—the hall of justice is stunned by the din of arms — outcast ruffians and murderers 
stalk About insulting the citizens. It extends itself by war, riding into Kansas with 
rifle and halter, to conquer a territory it has stolen ; substituting martial for civil 
law, and proclaiming the warrior's axiom that might is right. The very virtues 
incident to a state of slavery, the virtues of the dominant class, are warlike virtues 
such as belong to the soldier alone. The dashing recklessness, the hot-blooded 
chivalry, the lavish generosity, the fiery sense of honor, the careless gaiety, the 
frank, easy, good nature, the impetuous passion, whether of love or hate, the 
swaggering grace, the luxury, all mark thfe soldier. Such qualities are peculiar to 
feudal, which is military, society. Slavery is ever breathing menaces of war. On 
the least provocation ft offers battle. For fifty years it has kept the country on 
the brink of civil broils. Only the greatest moderation on our part has saved ua 
from bloodshed. It has submitted Boston to martial rule ; it is waging war in Kan- 
sas. The North stands on the defensive with a pistol pointed at her breast. What 
is to be done ? We most fight — in behalf of peace and order we must fight." 

PARKE GODWIN. 

In his volume entitled "Political Essays," Mr. Godwin, who always 
treats his subjects with remarkable elucidation and thoroughness, says : 

"When the Constitution of the United States was formed, slavery existed in 
nearly all the States ; but it existed as an acknowledged evil, which, it was hoped, 
the progress of events would, in the course of a few years, extinguish. With the 
exception of South Carolina, there was not a State in which some decided efforts 
had not been made toward its alleviation and ultimate removal. It was this feel- 
ing, that it was an evil, and that it would soon be abated, which excluded all men- 
tion of slavery by name from the Constitution, and which led to the adoption of such 
phraseology, in the parts referring to the subject, that they do not necessarily imply 
its existence. The Constitution was made for all time, while the makers of it sup- 
posed slavery to be but a transient fact, and the terms of it consequently were 
adaj^ted to the larger purpose, and not to the temporary existence. A jurist firom 
the interior of China, who knew nothing from the actual condition of our country, 
or Justinian, could he arise from the dead, would never learn, from the mere read- 
ing of that instrument, of the existence of slavery. He would read of ^ persons held 
to service,' and of certain ^ other persons,' who were to be counted only as three- 
fifths in the distribution of representative population ; but he would never imagine 
them, unless expressly told, a species of property. The general sentiment was 
averse to slavery, and the men of the Revolution were unwilling to recognize it, 
except in an indirect and roundabout way, and then only, as they expected, for a 
limited period." 

OHABLES W. ELLIOTT. 

In the second volume of his excellent History of New England, Mr. 
Elliott says : 

" A State is good or bad exactly in the degree in which it secures to each and all 
liberty to act out their individual natures accordin|f to the true principles of human- 
ity and justice. Perfect society is complete individuality, acting in harmony with 
true law. The love of society is one or the strongest instincts of man's nature ; it 
is a necessity. A hermit, therefore, is a monster, and anarchy impossible. It is 
also true that change and re-formation are a law of nature, opposed by stupidity, 
timidity, and selfish inaction. It is clear, too, that governments have, heretofore, 
been organized and upheld by the few for their own benefit, and the world has 
had only aristocracies and class legislation. The Republics of Greece and Rome 
were not republics, for they rested on a writhing people held in slavery. No such 
governments can or ought to continue long in peace, for revolt is the only remedy 
tor the oppressed New England has done much to ooIol^v aiid 
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civilize the wide Western prairies, and wherever her men and women go, order, 
decency, industry, and education prevail over barbarism and violence. Bat slie 
has more work to do ; we may hope that she will shake off that old man of the sea 
who hangs upon her — may more fully learn that principle is above profit, and a 
■oond heart is better than a silver dollar — ^that she will lay her hand to the building 
up of galleries, and museums, and libraries, as well as of mills and workshops; and 
that she will not fear to meet and drive back the black brood of slavery to its own 

£laco, and assert, and maintain, and extend the role of Right over Might ; so that 
I the future. Democracy — the rights of all— may everywhere prevail over Aristo- 
cracy, which secures the privileges of the few, out perpetuates tiie wrongs of the 
many." 

WILLIAM HENRT BX7SLEI0H. 

In a Tolame of Lis fugitive poems, the reading of whicli has afforded 
HB a high degree of pleasure, Mr. Burleigh says : 

" Now, tyrants ! look well to your path! 

A cloud shall come over your fame. 
And the terrible storm of a free people's wrath, 

Overwhelm you with anguish and shame I 
To vears and to ages unborn, 

Throughout every kindred and clime, 
Te shall be as a by-word, a hissing and scorn. 

To the pure and the good of all time ! 
The curse of the slave and the taunt of the free 

Henceforth and forever your portion shkll be 1 



** Thank God ! that a limit is set 

To the reach of the tyrant's control I 
That the down-trodden serf may not wholly forget 

The right and the might of his soul ! 
That though years of oppression may dim 

The fire on the hearths altar laid, 
Yet, lit by the breath of Jehovah, like Him 

Tt lives, and tkall live, nndecayed ! 
Will the fires of the mountain grow feeble and die f 

Beware !— for the tread of the Earthquake is nigh!*' 

0HABLE8 0. BUBLEIOH. 

On the subject of "Slavery and the North," Mr. Burleigh says: 

** The question of slavery is undeniablv, for this country at least, the gnai qnes* 
Hon of the age. On the right decision of it depend interests too vast to be fitly 
set forth in words. Here are three millions of slaves in a land calling itself tree ; 
three millions of human beings robbed of every right, and, by statute and custom, 
among a people self-styled Cnristian, held as bmtes. Knowledge is forbidden, ana 
religious worship, if allowed, is clogged with fetters ; the sanctity of marriage is 
denied ; and home and family and all the sacred names of kindred, which form the 
dialect of domestic love, are made unmeaning words. The soul is crushed, that the 
body may be safely coined into dollars. And not occasionally, by here and there 
a hardened villain, reckless alike of justice, law, and public sentiment ; fearing not 
God nor regarding man ; but on system, and by the combined strength of the whole 
nation. Most men at the North, and many even at the South, admit that this is 
wrong, all wrong — ^in morals. In policy every way wrong— that it is a gross ingos- 




J. HILLEB U^KOl. 

In his speech in the City Assembly Rooms, New York, May 11, 185» 
Mr. McKim said : -i ^ i 
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'^TVliat the anti^slaye trade agitation did incidentally for England, the anti-slavehold- 
ing agitation is doing collaterally for this country. It is rectifying public sentiment oo 
all great qnestions of prerogative and duty. It is improving our politics, meliorat- 
ing our religion, and raising the standard of public and social morals. The evidence 

of this is so palpable, that no one wiih eyes can fail to see it In 

religion, the chance, though less easily measured, is none the less striking. Eccle- 
siasticaliy, as well as ^oliticallj[, anti-slavery has been a benefactor. It has stripped 
hypocrisy of its disguise, and divested priestcraft of much of its power for evil. Let 
me not be misunderstood ; I use this language in no sectarian sense. In what I say 
I allude to mere professional clergymen ; men who live by religion as demagogues 
do by politics ; Protestant as well as Catholic Tetzels, who peddle Christianity as a 

trade, and subsist on its profits The literature of the country has 

been revolutionized by our movement. Anti-slavery publications used to be burned 
in Charleston, and drowned in Philadelphia. Paulding and Park Benjamin, and the 
like, held sway in the republic of letters. Carey and Hart expurgated Longfellow's 
poems to increase their profits, and Hildreth and Whittier were only read by such 
as found their way into the anti-slavery oflSce. How changed is everything now. 
The entire literature of the country — everything that is worthy <d the name — is 
against slavery. Pro-slavery booksellers grow rich on anti-Blavery novels, and pan- 
dering theatrical managers put money in their purses from abolition dramas. AU 
the best daily and weekly journals, and monthly and quarterly magazines are anti- 
slavery." 

WILLIAM HENBT FUBNESS. 

In bis " Derby Lecture," Dr. Furness, of Pbiladelpbia, says : 

*^ If we possessed the good that God hath showod us, were we obedient to his 
requisitions, were we to do justly, the fetters of the slave would disappear as if con- 
sumed by fire before the majestic and all-commanding sense of justice expressed in 
the action of the free Northern heart. Does any one ask at this late day, when the 
slant wrong which our country legalizes and fights fpr, threatens to strip us of the 
dearest attributes of freedom and humanity — does any one ask, what have we to do 
with the injustice that exists not here but in another part of the land? I answer 
freely, distinctly, emphatically, nothing. In simple justice we have no right to have 
anything to do with it. We have no right to stand guard over it as we do, with 
our unjust prejudices, more fatal than muskets or artillery. We have no right to 
surrender to it the sacred principle of freedom of speech, as we have done. We 
have no right to afford it the broad protection of our silence, as we do. We have 
no right to allow it to flourish in the capital of the nation as we do. We have no 
right to aid in extending and perpetuating and fighting for it, as, may God have 
mercy on us! we have done, and are doing. As we are doing all these uig^Bt 
things, we are guilty of interfering most impertinently with things with which we 
have no right to interfere. We must turn over a new leaf, and learn, hard as the 
lesson may be, to mind every one his own business. And what is our business? 
Why, to do justly. It is what God specially requires of us, to cease from doing 
evil ; to maintain freedom of speech, that precious thing without which our civu 
security is but stubble, which the outbursting fires of violent passions may at any 
moment consume ; to guard the public liberties in the person of the meanest of the 
land ; to destroy injustice of all kinds, and let the voice of humanity, the swelling 
key-note of the world, be heard, pleading for the right." 

A. D. MAYO. 

In bis new miscellaneous work, " Symbols of the Capital," a volume 

full of vigorous essays and fascinating delineations of life in the Empire 

State, Mr. Mayo says : 

** The question of free labor is not to be argued so much from its economical 
results, though here the argument is triumphant, as from its spiritual aspects. Every 
true son of Adam will maintain that the happiest word that ever greeted his ears was 
his command to leave the Eden of childish innocence for a wilderness of manl^toil. 
Free industry is for the elevation and education of the race. All human experience 
has demonstrated that the only way to greatness of any kind is the straight and nar 
row way of hibor. And when man toils, in the exercise of his great attribute of 
freedom, he is in the way to gain his chief distinction. Creation is the gran lest 
attribute of noan, the point in which he approaches nearest his Maker. To create new 
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oombinations from the material nnivene; by the discipline of free indnstrjto discoFcr 
the creative laws of Omnipotence, and by obedience to them to express his best 
conceptions of existence ; to impress himself on the whole earth, and even fill the 
Invisible elements with the finer energy of his victorious mind ; especially to create 
in the realm of spirit ; molding homau nature into higher forms of individual and 
social life, and by a far-reaching insight, peopling the realms of imagination with 
new and glorioas beings, which bear the seal of reality, and become the ideals of 
tlie generations. This is God-like, and only through Free Labor can man approach 
tlus throne of his power, and rise mto the compamonahip of the creative love of the 
Father of alL*' 

THOMAS DAYIS. 

In the conrso of one of the best speeches ever made on the Kansas 
<^uostion — a speech replete with irrefatable facts and arguments — ^the 
delivery of which, in the House of Representatives, May 9, 1854, at 
once distinguished him in Oongress and throughout the country, Mr. 
Davis, of Ehode Island, said : 

*«The despotism of slavery is not standini^ on its own basis, or defended by its 
own power, force, or ingenuity. It culls to its aid, and insists upon the obligation 
enforced by the doctrine that the Constitution of the United States requires of the 
general government to protect, maintain, and extend slavery. It is no longer an 
evil to be tolerated or endured, but, in the estimation of its fanatical advocates, it 
is to be extended and perpetuated. 

*^ It is maintained by the combined power of monarchy, as represented in the 
Executive, wielding all the patronage of government by directly rewarding those 
who are subservient to its dictates, and proscribing all who dare to exercise with 
open manliness tiie right of American freemen, in condenmation of its rank injus- 
tice. 

^^ Next, we have the slaveowners, who are an aristocracy not elected by or sub- 
ject to any higher power, but firmly united by ties of common interest, ownership, 
and absolute control, amounting to a state of perpetual warfare where the weapons 
are all in the hands of one party. These combinations of power, monarchy, and 
oligarchy, might be deemed ample for the maintenance of their unholy ascendency ; 
but, sir, it seems it is not enough, for we have now a new proclamation in its 
defence. It finds itself incapable, with the weapons it has heretofore wielded, of 
accomplishing its purposes, and it now demands that the great and vital doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the people is peculiarly its own. Thus we have the combina- 
tion of monarchy, or the powers of one man — oligarchy, or the favored few ; and 
democracy, or the powers of the whole people. Seizing upon this last prin- 
ciple, it profanes its holv name, using it for the purpose of sustaining a 
system destructive of all numan rights ; for just in proportion as men feel tiie 
force and grandeur of their own nature and being, will tney regard with sacred 
reverence the rights of others, which, in a republic, must be their highest security. 
Chattel slavery strikes at the root of this individual conviction, and is, to an alarm- 
ing extent, destructive of the principles of self-government." 

FBEDEEIOK LAW OLMSTED. 

In his " Seaboard Slave States," Mr. Olmsted, the eminently clever 
and competent superintendent of the groat Central Park, in New York 
city — a traveller and author of exquisite discernment and indubitable 
veracity, writing from Norfolk, in Virginia, says: 

*^ Incidents, trifling in themselves, constantly betray to a stranger the ba^ 
economy of using enslaved servants. The catastrophe of one such occurred since 
I began to write this letter. 1 ordered a fire to oe made in my room, as I was 

going out this morning. On my return, I found a grand fire— the room door hav- 
ig been closed and locked upon it, and, by the way, I had to obtain assistance to 
SFJ^Kiia « ^^SJ^ **i^°« ' ®^* ^^ order.' Just now, while I was writing, down 
SS fSi o?S^if^«*°?'' t^^l "'^"^^ ^'^ay close to the valance of ^e bed, half a 
^'SiSjSut?W«?5l' '^^'''^ ^^ *»«®^ «o piled up on the diminutive grate, and 
left without a fender or any gnard, that this restrit was almost inevitable. If T had 
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not returned at the time 1 did, the house would have been fired, and probably an 
incendiary charged with it, while some Northern Insarance Company made good the 

loss to IJbe owner Such carelessneBS on the part of these enslaved servants 

yon have momentarily to notice. The constantly-occarring delays, and the waste 
of time and labor that yon encounter everywhere, are most annoying and provok- 
ing. The ntter want of system and order, almost essential, as it would appear, 
where slaves are your instruments, is amazing. At a hotel, for instance, you go to 
your room and find no conveniences for washing ; ring and ring again, and hear 
the office-keeper ring and ring again. At length two servants appear together at 
at your door, ^et orders, and go away. A quarter of an hour afterward, perhaps. 

one returns with a pitcher of water, but no towels ; and so on li 

is impossible that the habits of the whole community should not be influenced 
by, and be made to accommodate to these habits of its laborers. It irresistibly 
affects the whole industrial character of the people. You may see it in the habits 
and manners of the free white mechanics and tradespeople. AU of these must have 
dealings or be in competition with slaves, and so have then: standard of excellenoe 
made low, and become accustomed to, until they are content wil^, slight, false, nn- 
sound workmanship." 

THEODOBB D. WELD. 

Wielding a yigorons pen in behalf of a noble cause, the Pestalozzi of 
our country, Mr. Weld, founder and present principal of the famous 
eclectic school at Eagleswood, New Jersey, says ; 

*' There is not a man on earth who does not believe that slavery is a cnist . 
Human beings may be inconsistent, but human nature is true to herself. She has 
uttered her testimony against slavery with a shriek ever since the monster was 
begotten; and till it perishes amidst the execrations of the universe, she will 
traverse the world on its track, dealing her bolts upon its head, and dashing 
against it her condemning brand. We repeat it. every man knows th&t slavery is 
a curse. Whoever denies this, his lips libel his heart. Try him ; clank the chains 
in his ears, and teU him they are for nim ; eive him an hour to prepare his wife and 
children for a life of slavery ; bid him make haste and get ready their necks for 
the yoke, and their wrists for the coffle-chains, then look at his pale lips and trem> 
bling knees, and you have Nature's testimony against slavery.'^ 

Thus, in the six last chapters indnsive, have we introduced a mass of 
anti-slavery arguments, human and divine, that will stand, irrefutable 
and convincing, as long as the earth itself shall continue to revolve in 
its orbit. Aside from unaffected truthfulness and candor, no merit is 
claimed for anything we have said on our own account. With the best 
of motives, and in the language of nature more than that of art, we have 
given utterance to the honest convictions of our heart — ^being impelled 
to it by a long-harbored and unmistakable sense of duty which grew 
stronger and deeper as the days passed away. 

If half the time which has been spent in collecting and arranging 
these testimouies had been occupied in the composition of original mat- 
ter, the weight of paper and binding and the number of pagt&s would 
have been much greater ; but the value and effect of the contents would 
have been far less. From the first, our leading motive has been to con- 
vince our fellow-citizens of the South, non-slaveholders and slaveholders, 
that slavery, whether considered in all its bearings, or, setting aside the 
moral aspect of the question, and looking at it only in a pecuniary point 
of view, is impolitic, unprofitable, aid degrading ; how well, thus far, 
we have nicoeeded in our imdertakii^, ttme wHl, penliapa^ (tilly disdcf^* 

6 
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In the words of a contomporaneoiu German writer, whose language 
we readily and heartily indorse, " It is the shame of oar age that 
argoment is needed against sUvery." Taking things as they are, how- 
ever, argnment being needed, we have o£fered it; and we have offered 
it from such sonrces as will, in our honest opinion, eonfonndihe devil and 
his incarnate confederates. 

These testimonies, called from the accamalated wisdom of nearly 
sixty oentaries, beginning with the great and good men of oar own 
time, and running back through distant ages to Saint Paul, Saint John, 
and Saint Lake ; to Oioero, Plato, and Socrates, to Solomon, David, and 
Hoses, and even to the Deity himself, are the pillars of strength and 
beauty upon which the popularity of our work will, in all probability, 
be principally based. If the ablest writers of the Old Testament ; if 
the eloquent prophets of old ; if the renowned philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ; if the heavenly minded authors and compilers of the New 
Testament; if the illustrious poets and prose- writers, heroes, statesmen, 
sages of all nations, ancient and modem; if God himself and the hosts 
of learned ministers whom he has commissioned to proclaim his 
word — ^if all these are wrong, then we are wrong ; on the other hand, 
however, if they are right, we are right ; for, in effect^ we only repeat 
and endeavor to enforce their precepts. 

If we are in error, we desire to be corrected ; and, if it is not asking 
too much, we respectfully request the advocates of slavery to favor us 
with an esopoii of what they, in their one-sided view of things, conceive 
to be the advantages of their favorite and peculiar institution. Such 
an expoii^ if skillfully executed, would doubtless be regarded as the 
funniest novel of the times— a fit production, if not too immoral in its 
tendencies, to be incorporated into the next edition of D^Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature. 



CHAPTER K. 

FBBB FiaUBBB AND BLATB. 

God ilx*d It eerUin, that, whatever daj 
Makes man a slaye, takee half hia werth away. 

POra'B HOMBU 

Undbb this heading we propose to introduce the remainder of th» 
more important statistics of the i^ee and of the Slave States ;— espeoialljr 
those that relate to Commerce, Mannfactnres, Internal Improvement 
Edncation and Beligion. Ori^nally it was our intention to devote a 
separate chapter to each of the indnstrial and moral interests above 
named; bnt other considerations have so greatly encroached on onr 
space, that we are compelled to modi3^ onr design. To the thonghtfnl 
and discriminating reader, however, the chief statistics which follow 
will be none the less interesting for not being the subjects of annotation. 

At present, all we ask of the pro-slavery men, no matter in what part 
of the world they may reside, is to look these figures fairly in the face. 
We wish them to do it, in the first instance, not on the platforms of 
public debate, where the exercise of eloquence is too often characterized 
by violent passion and subterfuge, but in their own private apartments, 
where no eye save that of the All-seeing One will rest upon them, and 
where, in considering the relations which they sustain to the past, the 
present, and the future, an opportunity will be afforded them of securing 
that most valuable of all possessions attainable on earth, a conscience 

void of offence toward Qtod and man. 

^ — 

Each separate table or particular compilation of statistics will afford 

food for at least an hour's profitable refiection ; indeed, the more these 

figures are studied, and the better they are understood, the sooner will 

the author's object be accomplished — ^the sooner will the genius of TJni- 

verBsl Liberty dispel the dark donds of slavery. 

Ill 
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BIBUB CAUSE AND TRACT CAUSB IN THE VKEB AND IN THE SLAYl 

8TAT1S&-186& 



FreeStetM. 


GontribTitions 

for the 
Bible Cause. 


ContribatioDS 

for the 
Tract Cause. 


Slave States. 


ContribatioDS 

for the 
Bible Cause. 


Oontrlbutioiie 

for the 
Tract Cause. 


Oalifomia 

Connecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Mahie 

Massachnsetts — 

Michigan 

New Hampshire . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .... 
Bhode Island 


$1,900 

24,628 

28,408 

6,766 

4,216 

6,449 

48,444 

6,664 

6,271 

16,476 

128,886 

25,768 

26,860 

8,669 

6,709 

4,790 


1 6 

16,872 
8,786 
1,491 
2,005 
2,981 

11,492 
1,114 
1,288 
8,646 

61,288 
9,676 

12,121 

2,121 

2,867 

474 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


$8,861 
24)60 
1,087 
1,957 
4,582 
6,966 
1,810 
8,909 
1,067 
4,711 
6,197 
8,984 
8,888 
8,986 
9,296 


$4n 

110 

168 

6 

1,468 

1,866 

1,099 

6,866 

267 

986 

1,419 

8,222 

1,80T 

127 


Vermont 


Virginia 


6 894 


Wisconsin 






$819,667 


$181,978 


$68426 


$24,725 



MISSIONARY CAUSE AND COLONIZATION* CAUSE IN THE FREE AND IN THE 

SLAVE STATES— 1866-1866. 



Free States. 


Contributions 
for Missionary 
purposes, IWW. 


Contributions 
for Colonization 
purposes, 1866. 


Slave States. 


Contributions 
for Missionary 
purposes, lARA. 


Coatribntlons 
for Colonisation 
purposes, 1896. 


California 

Connecticat.... 

HUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island ... 

Vermont 

Wlaconain 


$ 192 
48,044 
10,040 

4,706 

1,760 

18,929 

128,606 

4,986 
11,968 
19,946 
172,116 
19,890 
48,412 

9,440 
11,094 

2,216 


$ 1 

9,288 

648 

84 

8 

1,719 

1,422 

1,180 

8,261 

24,871 

2,687 

4,287 

2,126 

804 

806 


Alabama .... 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky ... 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Virs^nla 


$6,968 

466 

1,008 

840 

9,846 

6,968 

884 

20,677 

4,967 

2,712 

6,010 

16,248 

4,971 

849 

82,106 


$1,118 

250 

18 

6,828 

. 4,486 

871 

406 

2,177 

818 

969 

129 

1,611 

6 

10,000 




$608,174 


$61,980 




fl01,984 


$27,618 



• For eofamSsiiig free blacks in liberiflk 
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Too hot in the South, and too nnhealthj there— white men ''oan't 
stand it" — ^negroes only can endure the heat of Southern climes I How 
often are our ears insulted with such wickedly false assertions as these I 
In what degree of latitude— pray tell ns — ^in what degree of latitude do 
the rays of the sun hecome too calorific for white men ? Certainly in 
no part of the United States, for in the extreme South we find a very 
large numher of non-slaveholding whites over the age of fifteen, who 
derive their entire support from manual labor in the open fields. The 
sun, that brilliant bugbear of pro-slavery politicians, shone on more than 
one million of free white laborers— mostly agriculturists — in the slave 
States in 1850, exclusive of those engaged in commerce, trade, manufac- 
tures, the mechanic arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
instances of exposure to his wrath, we have had no intelligence what- 
ever of a single case of coup de soleil. Alabama is not too hot; sixty- 
seven thousand white sons of toil till her soil. Mississippi is not too 
hot ; fifty-five thousand free white laborers are hoi)eful devotees of her 
out-door pursuits. Texas is not too hot; forty-seven thousand free 
white persons, males, over the age of fifteen, daily perform their rural 
vocations amidst her imsheltered air. 

It is stated on good authority that, in January, 1856, native ice, three 
inches thick, was found in Galveston Bay ; we have seen it ten inches 
thick in North Carolina, with the mercury in the thermometer at two 
degrees below zero. In January, 1857, while the snow was from three 
to five feet deep in many parts of ITorth Carolina, the thermometer indi- 
cated a degree of coldness seldom exceeded in any State in the Union — 
thirteen degrees below zero. The truth is, instead of its being too hot 
in the South for white men, it is too cold for negroes ; and we long to 
see the day arrive when the latter shall have entirely receded from their 
uncongenial homes in America, and given fidl and undivided place to 
the former. 

Too hot in the South for white men I It is not too hot for white 
women. Time and again, in different counties in ITorth Carolina, have 
we seen the poor white wife of the poor white husband, following him 
in the harvest-field from morning till night, binding up the grain as 
it fell from his cradle. In the immediate neighborhood from which we 
hail, there are not less than thirty young women, non-slaveholding 
whites, between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five — some of whom are 
so well known to us that we could call them by name — who labor in 
the fields every summer ; often hiring themselves out during harvest- 
time, the very hottest season of the year, to bind wheat and oats — each 
of them keeping up with the reaper ; and this for the paltry considers** 
tion of twenty-five cents per day. 

That any respectable man — any man with a heart or a soul in hif 
ooniposition — can look upon these poor toiling white women without 
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feeling indigpuuiit at that aoonrsed system of slaverj whiok has entailed 
on them the miseries of porertj, ignorance, and degradation, we shall 
not do onrself the violence to helieve. If thej and their hnshands, 
and their sons and daughters, and brothers and sisters, are not righted 
in some of the more important particulars in which thej have been 
wronged, the fanlt shall lie at other doors than our own. In their be- 
half^ chiefly, have we written and compiled this work ; and nntil onr 
object shall have been accomplished, or nntil life shall have been ex- 
tinguished, there shall be no abatement in onr efforts to aid them in 
regaining the natural and inalienable prerogatives out of which thej 
have been so craftilj swindled. We want to see no more plowing, or 
hoeing, or raking, or grain-binding, bj white women in the Southern 
States ; employment in cotton-mills and other factories would be &r more 
profitable and congenial to them, and this they will have within a short 
period after slavery shall have been abolished. 

Too hot in the South for white men I What is the testimony of 
reliable Southrons themselves? Says Oassius M. Olay, of Kentucky : 

« In the extreme Sooth, at New Orleans, the laboring men— the gtevedores and 
hackmen on the levee, where the heat is intensified by the proximity of the red 
brick boildinga, are all white men, and they are in the ftiU eqjoyment of health. 
But how about cotton f I am informed by a friend of mhie— Juuself a slaveholder, 
and therefore good authority— that in northwestern Texas, among the German 
settlements, who, true to their national instincts, will not employ ue labor of a 
slave— they produce more cotton to the acre, and of a better quality, and selling 
at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a pound higher than that produced by 
slave labor." 

Says Gov. Hammond, of South Oarolina : 

" The steady heat of our summers is not so prostrating as the short, but firequent 
and sudden, bursts of Northern summers." 

In an extract, which may be found in our second chapter, and to 
which we respectfully refer the reader, it will be seen that this same 
South Carolinian, speaking of " not less than fifty thousand " non-slave- 
holding whites, says — " Most of these now follow agricultural pur- 
suits.'* 

Says Dr. Oartwright, of New Orleans: 

** Here in New Orleans, the larger part of the drudgery— work reauiring expo- 
sure to the sun, as railroad-making, street-paving, dray-driving, ditching, and 
building, is performed by white people.'' 

To the statistical tables which show the number of deaths in the 
free and in the slave States in 1850, we would direct special attention. 
Those persons, particularly the propagandists of negro slavery, who, 
heretofore, have been so dreadfully exercised on account of what they 
have been pleased to term "the insalubrity of Southern oUmes,^ 
will there find something to allay their fearful apprehensions. A critdoal 
examination of said tables will disclose the fact that, in proportion to 
population, deaths occur more frequently in Massachusetts than in any 
Southern State except Louisiana ; more frequently in New York than 
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in any of the Southern States, exoept Maryland, MiBsonri, Kentnekj, 
Lonisiana, and Texas ; more frequently in New Jersey, in Pennsylvaniai 
and in Ohio, than in either Georgia, Florida, or Alabama. Leaving 
Wisconsin and Louisiana out of the account, and then comparing the 
bills of mortality in the remaining Northern States, with those in the 
remaining Southern States, we find the difference decidedly in favor of 
the latter : for, according to this calculation, while the ratio of deaths is 
as only one to 74.60 of the living population in the Southern States, it 
is as one to 72.89 in the Northern. 
Says Dr. J. 0. Nott^ of Mobile : 

** Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the elements 
which prodnce the diseases of the Sonth, and ^et the testimony in proof of the 
health of the banks of the lower portion of the Mississippi Biver is too strong to be 
donbted, — ^not only the river itsea, bat also the nomerons bayons which meander 
through Looisiana. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial connny, covering several 
hundred miles, interroersed with interminable lakes, lagnnes and jungles, and still 
we are informed by Dr. Cartwright, one of the most acute observers of the day, 
that this country is exempt from miasmatic disorders, and is extremely healthy. 
His assertion has been confirmed to me by hundreds of witnesses, and we know 
from our own observation, that the population present a robust and healthy 
appearance." 

But the best part is yet to come. In spite of all the blatant assertions 
of the oligarchy, that the climate of the South was arranged expressly 
for the negroes, and that the negroes were created expressly to inhabit 
it as the healthful servitors of other men, a carefully kept register of all 
the deaths that occurred in Charleston, South Oarolina, for the space of 
six years, shows that, even in that locality which is generally regarded 
as so unhealthy, the annual mortality was much greater among the 
blacks, in proportion to population, than among the whites. Dr. Nott 
himself shall state the facts. He says : 

" The average mortality for the last six years in Charleston for all ages is 1 in 61, 
including all classes. Blacks alone 1 ip 44 ; whites alone, 1 in 68— a very remarkable 
result, certainly. This mortality is perhaps not an unfair test, as the population 
during the last six years has been undisturbed by emigration and acclimated in a 
greater proportion than at any former period." 

Numerous other authorities might be cited in proof of the general 
healthiness of the climate south of Mason and Dixon's line. Of 127 
remarkable cases of American longevity, published in a recent edition 
of Blake's Biographical Dictionary, 68 deceased centenarians are credited 
to the Southern States, and 69 to the Northern — ^the list being headed 
with Betsey Trantham, of Tennessee — a white woman, who died in 
1884^ at the extraordinarily advanced age of 154 years. 
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TATTLE 31. 

NATITSS Of THE SLAVE STATES IN THE FREE STATES, AND NATIYES OF THI 

FREE STATES IN THE SLAVE STATES.— 1650. 



Free States. 


Nutives of the 
Slave States. 


Slave States. 


Natives of the 
Free States. 


California , 


24,055 

1.890 

144309 

176.581 

81,892 

458 

2,980 

8,684 

215 

4.110 

12,625 

152,819 

47,180 

982 

140 

6,858 


Alabama 


4,947 
7,966 


Oonnecticat 


Arkansas 


Illinois 


Delaware 

Florida 


6,996 


Indiana 


1,718 


Iowa 


Georgia , 

Kentucky ,* 


4,249 
81,840 


Maine 


MHSsachusetts 


Louisiana 


14,567 


MiclilKan 

New-Hampshire 


Maryland 

Mississippi 


28,815 
4,517 


New-Jvfsey 


Missouri 

North Carolina 


55,664 


New-York 


2,167 


Ohio 


South Carolina 


2,427 
6,571 
9.982 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 

Texas 


Rhode Inland.. 


Vermont 


Virginia 


28,999 


Wisconsin.. 


Total 








Total 


609,228 


205,924 



This last table, compiled from the 116tli page of the Compendiam of 
the Seventh Census, shows, in a most lucid and startling manner, how 
negroes, slavery and slaveholders are driving the native non-slavehold- 
ing whites awaj from their homes, and keeping at a distance other 
decent people. From the South the tide of emigration still flows in a 
westerly and northwesterly direction, and so it will continue to do 
until slavery is abolished. 

T.AJBX.S3 32. 

VALUE OF THE SLAVES AT |400 PER HEAD.— 1850.« 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

MisHouri 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tenne-isee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Value of the Slaves at $400 
per head. 



$187,187,600 

18,840,000 

916,000 

16,724,n00 

152,672,800 
84,892,400 
97,92S,600 
86,147,200 

128,961,200 
84 968.800 

115,419,200 

168,998,600 
95,788,6«i0 
28,264,400 

189,011,200 



$1,280,145,600 



Value of Real and PerBonal 
Estate, less the value of 
slaves at $400 per head. 



$81,066,782 

21,001,025 

17,989368 

7,474,784 

182,752,914 

217.286,056 

186,075,164 

188.071 >.164 

1(«5,000«MIO 

102,278.901 

111,881,272 

184,264,094 

111.671,104 

82,097,940 

202,684,688 



$1,655,945,187 



• B 1. lnt«d.d that this table shall be oensidered in owntotion with table No., 10. 
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To Dr. G. BaUej, editor of the National Era, Washington Oity, D. 0., 
we are indehted for the following nseful and interesting statistics, to 
which some of onr readers will doubtless have frequent occasion to refer: 



PBESIDBNTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



^"^^ 8.1797 [George Washington, Virginia. 
March 4,* 1797 



8,1801 
March 4, 1801 

" 8, 1809 
March 4, 1809 

" 8, 1817 
March 4, 1817 

" 8, 1825 
March 4, 1S25 

" 8, 1829 
March 4, 1829 



it 



John Adama, Mauachosetta. 
■Thomas Jefferson, Virginia. 
-James Madison, Virginia. 
' James Monroe, Virginia. 
. John Q. Adams, Mass. 



8 1887 {'■^^^^^ Jackson, Tennessee. 



Martin Van Buren, New Torki 



March 4, 1887 

" 8, 1841 
March 4, 1841 

'• 8, 1846 
March 4, 1845 

" 8, 1849 
March 4, 1849 

" 8, 1868 
March 4, 1868 

" 8, 1867 

^^ff^g^Jl^l [James Buchanan. Penn. 



• William H. Harrison, Ohio. 
James K. Polk, Tennessee. 
. Zachary Taylor, Louisiana. 
-Franklin Pierce, N. H. 



At the close of the term for which Mr. Bachanan is elected, it will have been 
seventy- two years since the organization of the present government. 

In that period, there have been eighteen elections for President, the candidates 
chosen in twelve of them being Southern men and slaveholders, in six of them 
Northern men and non-slaveholders. 

No Northern man has ever been reelected, but five Southern men have been thus 
honored. ^ 

Gen. Harrison, of Ohio, died one month after his inauguration. Gen. Taylor, of 
Louisiana, about four months after his inauguration. In the former case, John 
T^ler, of Virginia, became acting President, m the latter, Millard Fillmore of New 
Tork. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. Buchanan's term, should he live it 
out, Southern men and slaveholders have occupied the Presidential chair forty 
eight years and three months, or a little more than two- thirds of the time. 

THE SUPBEME GOUBT. 

The judicial districts are organized so as to give five judges to the slave States, 
and four to the free, although the population, wealth and business of the latter are 
far in advance of those of the former. The arrangement affords, however, an ex- 
cuse for constituting the Supreme Court, with a majority of judges from the slave 
holding States. 

MEMBEBS. 



Chief Justice — R. B. Taney, Maryland. 
Associate Justice — J. M. Wayne. Georgia. 

** ^^ John Catron, Tennessee. 

" »' P. V. Daniel, Virginia. 

" ♦* John A. Campbell, Ala. 

" ** John McLean, Ohio. 



Associate Justice — S. Nelson, New York. 

" " R. C. Grier, Pennsylvania. 

" " Nathan Clifford, Maine. 

Reporter, B. C. Howard, Maryland. 
Clerk, W. T. Carroll, D. C. 



SEOBETABIES OF STATE. 

The highest oflQce in the Cabinet is that of Secretary of State, who has under his 
charge the foreign relations of the country. Since the year 1789, there have been 
twenty-three appointments to the office — fourteen from slave States, nine from free. 
Or, counting by years, the post has been filled by Southern men and slaveholders 
very nearly forty years out of sixty- nine as follows : 



Appointed. 
Sept. 26, 1789, 
Jan. 2, (794, 
Dec. 10,1795, 
May 18, 1800, 
March 5,1801, 
Blanche, 1809, 
April 2,1811, 
Feb. 28,1815, 
March 6, 1816, 
March 7, 1825, 
March 6, 1829, 
Majr 24,1881, 



Thomas Jefferson, Vir^nia. 
E. liandolph, Virginia. 
T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
J. Marshall, Virginia. 
James Madison, Virginia. 
R. Smith, Maryland. 
James Momoe, Virginia. 



4i 



J. Q. Adams, Massachusetts. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
Martin Van Buren, New York. 
B. Llvin^aton, Louisiana. 



Appointed. 
May 29,1888, 
June 27, 1884, 
March 6, 1841, 
July 24,1848, 
March 6, 1844, 
March 5, 1846, 
March 7, 1849, 
July 20,1850, 
Dec 9, 1851, 
March 5, 1863, 
March 6, 1867, 



Louis McLane, Delaware. 
J. Forayth, Georgia. 
Daniel Webster, Mass. 
A. P, Upshur, Virginia. 
J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina 
James Buchanan, Penn. 
J. M. Clayton, Delaware. 
Daniel Webster, Mass. 
E. Everett, Massachusetts 
W. L. Marcy. New York. 
Lewis Oaas, Michigan. 
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PSRSroSNTB FRO TEH. OF THE BEITATB. 

Since the year 1809, every Prerident orv tern, of the Senate of the United States 
hae been a Soathem man and alavehoiaer, with the exception of Samnel L. South- 
ard, of New Jersey, who heid the office for a very short time, and Mr. Bright, of 
jwiiUna^ who has neid it for one or two sessions, we believe, having been elected, 
however, as a known adherent <^ the dave interest, believed to be interested in 
dave "property." 



8PXAXBB8 OF THE HOUBB OF BEFBE8ENTATIYE8. 



ApriLlTB9 
lfkroh8,1791 
Oct. 94, 1791 
March S,179S 
Dec. 2,1798 
March 8, 1796 
Dec 7, 1795 
March 8, 1797 
May 16, 1797 
March 8. 1799 
Dec 2,1799 
March 8, 1801 
Deo. 7, 1801 
March 8, 1807 
Oct. 26, 1807 
March 8, 1811 
March 4, 1811 
Jan. 19, 1814 
Jan. 19, 1814 
March 2, 1815 
Dec 4, 1815 
Nov. 18, 1820 
Nov. 16. 1820 
March 8, 1>21 
Dec. 8, 1821 
March 8, 1828 
Dec 1, 1828 
March 8, 1826 



'F. A. Muhlenberg^ Penn. 
-J. Tmmbnll, Oonnectlonl. 
F. A. Muhlenberg, Penn. 
•Jonathan Dayton, N. J. 



M 



Theodore Sedgwick, Msm. 
Nathaniel Macon, N. 0. 
J. B. Yamnm, MaMaehnsetts. 
Hemy Oiay, Kentucky. 
Langdon Obevei, 8. OL 
•Heniy Olay, Kentoeky. 
'J. W. Taylor, New York. 
•P. B. Barbour, Virginia. 



) 



Henry Olay, Kentucky. 



Dec 6, 1826 
March 8, 1827 
Dec 8, 1827 
June 2, 1884 
June 2, 1884 
March 8, 1886 
Dec 7, 1886 
March 8, 1880 
Dec 16, 1889 
March 8, 1841 
May 81, 1841 
March 8, 1848 
Dec 4, 1848 
March 8, 1846 
Dec 1,1846 
March 8, 1847 
Dec 6, 1847 
March 8, 1849 
Dec 22, 1849 
March 8, 1851 
Dec 1, 1851 
March 8, 1808 
Dec 1, 1858 
March 8, 1866 
Feb. 28, 1856 
March! 1857 
Dec 7. 1867 
March 8, 1869 



•J. W. Taylor, New Tork. 
>A. Stevenson, Tlrginia. 
■John Bell, Tenneosee. 
- James K. Polk, Tennessee. 
'JL M. T. Hunter, Virginia, 
. John White, Tennessee. 
J. W. Jones, Tlrginia. 
J. W. Dayis, Indiana. 
R. a WInthrop, Mass. 
HoweU Oobb, Georg^ 
Unn Boyd, Kentucky 



«« 



M 



Nathaniel P. Banks, Mask 
■James L. Orr, 8. 0. 



P0BTMA9TEBS-GENEBAL. 



Appointed— 
Sept. 26,1789, 
Aug. 12,1791, 
Peb. 26,1795, 
Not. 28,1801, 
March 17, 1814, 
June 26,1828, 
March 9,1829, 
May 1, 1886, 
May 18,1840, 



S. Osgood, Massachusetts. 
T. Rckering, Massachusetts. 
J. Habersham, Georgia. 
G. Granger, OonnecUcut. 
R. J. Meigs, Ohio. 
John McLean, Ohio. 
W. T. Barry, Kentucky. 
A. Kendall, Kentucky. 
J. M. Niles, Oonnecticut 



Appointed — 
March 6, 1841, 
Sept. 18,1841, 
March 6, 1846, 
March 7, 1849, 
July 20,1850, 
Aug. 81,1852, 
March 5, 1858, 
Itarch 6, 1857, 



F. Granger. New York. 
0. A. Wickliffe, Kentucky. 
0. Johnson, Tennessee 
J. Collamer, Vermont. 
N. K Hall, New Tork. 
S. D. Hubbard, Connecticut. 
J. Campbell, Pennsylrania. 
Aaron Y. Brown, Tennessee 



Sectionalism does not seem to have had mnch to do with this department or with 
that of the interior, created in 1848-'49. 

BEOBBTABIES OF THE INTEBIOB. 



Appointed — 
March 7, 1849, T. Ewlng, Ohio. 
July 20, 1860, J. A. Pearce, Maiyland. 
Aug. 16, 1860, T. M. T. McKennon, Pa. 



Appointed- 
Sept. 12, 1850, A H. H. Stuart, YirginU. 
March 6, 1858, R. McClelland, Michigan. 
March 6, 1857, Jacob Thompson, Mlssisrippl 



ATTOBNETS-GENEBAL. 



Appointed — 
Sept. 26, 1789, 
June 27, 1794, 
Dec 10,1796, 
Feb. 20,1800, 
March 6, 1801, 
March 2, 1806, 
Deo. 28,1805, 
Jan. 20, 1807, 
Dec 11,1811, 
Feb. 10,1814, 
Nor. 18, 1817, 
March 9, 1889, 
July 20,1881, 



B. Randolph, Yirglnia. 

W Bradford, Pennsylyania. 

C. Lee, Yirglnia. 

T. Parsons, Massachusetts. 

L. I4ncoln, Massachusetts. 

R. Smith, Maryland. 

J. Breckinridge, Kentttclcy. 

O. A. Rodney, Pennsylvania. 

W. Pinkney, Maryland. 

R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 

W. Wirt, Virginia. 

J. McPh ergon Berrien, Georsia. 

Roger a Taney, Maryland 



Appointed-— 
Nov. 15,1888, 
July 7, 1888, 
Jan. 10,1840, 
March 5, 1841, 
Sept. 18, 1841, 
July 1, 1848, 
March 6, 1845, 
Oct. 17,1846, 
Jane 21, 1848, 
March 7, 1849, 
July 20,1850, 
March 5, 1858, 
March 6, 1857, 



B. F. Butler, New York. 
F. Grundy. Tennessee 
H. D. Gilpin, Pennsylvania. 
J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
H. S. Legare, South Caroling 
John Nelson, Maryland. 
J. Y. Mason, Yirglnia. 
N. Clifford, Maine. 
Isaac Toucey, Connectientk 
R. Johnson, Maryland. 
J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
0. Cushing, Massachusetts. 
Jeremiah 8. Black, Pa. 
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BEOBXTABIES OF THB TBBA8TJBT. 



The post of Secretary of the Treasury, although one of greatlmportance, regnirei 
financial abilities of a high order, wmch are more firequently found in the North 
than in the Sonth. and affords little opportunity for influencing general politics, or 
the qaestions springing ont of slavery. We need not, therefore, be surprised to 
learn that Northern men have been allowed to discharge its duties some forty-eight 
years out of sizty'nine, as follows : 



Appointed — 

Sept 11, 1789, 
Veb. 8, 1796, 
Dee. 81,1800, 
May 14,1801, 
Feb. 9, 1814, 
Oct. 6, 1814, 
Oct. 22,1816, 
March 7, 1825, 
March 6, 1829, 
Aug. 8, 1881, 
May 29,1888, 



A. Hamilton, New Tork. 
0. Wolcott, Conneetieat. 
8. Dexter. Massachiuetta. 
A. Gallatin, Pezuusylyania. 
G. W. Campbell, Tennessee. 
A. J. Dallas, Pennsylvania. 
W. H. Crawford, Georgia. 
R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 
8. D. Ingham, Pennsylvania, 
li. McLane, Delaware. 
W. J. Duane, Pennsylvania. 



Appointed- 
Sept 28, 1888, 
Jane 27, 1884, 
March 6, 1841, 
Sept. 18, 1841, 
March 8, 1848, 
June 16, 1844, 
March5,184^ 
March 7, 1849, 
June 20, 1860, 
March 6, 1868, 
March 6, 1867, 



Boger B. Taney, Maryland. 

L. Woodbury, New Hampshire. 

Tliomas Bwing, Ohio. 

W. Forward, Pennsylvania. 

J. C. Spencer, New York. 

G. M. Bibb, Kentucky. 

R. J. Walker, MissiisippL 

W. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Oorwin, Ohio. 

James Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Howell Cobb, Georgia. 



SEOBETABIBS OF WAB AND THB NAYY. 



The slaveholders, since March 8th, 1641, a period of nearly eighteen years, have 
taken almost exclosive supervision of the navy, Northern men hiving occupied the 
Secretaryship only six years. Nor has any Northern man been Secretary of War 
since 1849. Considering that nearly all the shipping belongs to the free States, 
which also supply the seamen, it does seem remarKable tmit slaveholders should 
have monopohzed for the last eighteen years the control of the navy. 



Appointed— 



SBOBBTABIBS OF WAB. 
Appointed- 



Sept. 12, 
Jan. 2, 
Jan. 27, 
May 7, 
May 18, 
Feb. 8, 
March 6, 
March 7, 
Jan. 18, 
Sept. 27, 
March 8, 
March 6, 
AprU 7, 
Oct. 8, 
March 7, 
May 26, 



1789, Henry Knox, Massachusetts. 
1796, T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
1796, J. McHenry, Maryland. 
1800, J. Marshall, Yirginia. 

1800, S. Dexter, Massachusetts. 

1801, B. Griswold, Connecticut. 

1801, H. Dearborn, Massachusetts. 

1802, W. EustiB, Massachusetts. 
1818, J. Armstrong, New York. 

1814, James Monroe, Virginia. 

1815, W. H. Crawford, Geor^a. 
1817, J. Shelby, Kentucky. 
1817, G. Graham, Virginia. 

1817, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina. 
1825, J. Barbour, Virginia. 
1828, P. B. Porter, Pennsylvania. 



March 9, 1829, 
Aug. 1, 1881, 
March 8, 1887, 
March 7, 1887, 
March 6, 1841, 
Sept. 18, 1841, 
Oct. 12,1841, 
March 8, 1848, 
Feb. 16,1844, 
March 6, 1845, 
March 7, 1849, 
July 20,1860, 
Aug. 16,1850, 
March 6, 1868, 
March 6, 1867, 



J. H. Eaton, Tennessee. 
Lewis Cass, Ohio. 

B. F. Butler, New York. 

J. R. Poinsett, South CaroUna, 
James Bell, Tennessee. 
John McLean, OUo. 
J. C. Spencer, New York. 
J. W. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
W. Wilkins, Pennsylvania. 
WiUiam L. Marcy, New York. 
G. W. Crawford, Georgia. 
E. Bates, AfissourL 

C. Bl Conrad, Louisiana. 
Jefferson Davis, Missieeippi. 
John B. Floyd, Virginia. 



Appointed— 



SECBETABIBS OF THB NAVY. 

Appointed — 



May 8, 1798, G. Cabot, Massachusetts. 
May 21, 1798, B. Stoddart, Massachusetts. 
Ju^ 16, 1801, R. Smith, Maryland. 
May 8, 1806, J. Crowninshield, Mass. 
March 7, 1809, P. Hamilton, South Carolina. 
Jan. 12, 1818, W. Jones, Pennsylvania- 
Dec 17, 1814, B. W. Crowninshield, Mass. 
Nov. 9, 1818, Smith Thompson, New Yoric 
Sept. 1, 1828, John Rogers, Massachusetts. 
Sept. 16, 1828, S. L. Southard, New Jersey. 
March 9, 1829, Jolin Branch, North Carolina. 
May 28, 1881, L. Woodbury, New Hampshire. 
June 80, 1884, M. Dickerson, New Jersey. 



June 20, 1888, J. K. Pauldhig, New York. 
March 6, 1841, G. F. Badger, North CaroUna, 
Sept. 18, 1841, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
July 24, 1848, D. Henshaw, Massachusetts. 
Feb. 12, 1844, T. W. Gilmer, Vhrginia. 
March 14, 1844, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 10, 1846, G. Bancroft, Massachusetts. 
Sept. 9, 1846, J&mes Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 7, 1849, W. B. Preston, Vhrginia. 
July 20, 1860, W. A. Graham, N. CaroUna. 
July 22, 1862, J. P. Kennedy, Maryland. 
March 8, 1868, J. C. Dobbin, N. CaroUna. 
March 6, 1867, Isaac Toucey, Connecticut 



BBOAPrrULATION. 

Pret«iene2^.— Southern men and slaveholders, 48 years 3 months; Northern meiif 
23 years 9 months. 

Pro Tm. Pruideney tf the fiSenote.— Since 1809, held by Southern men an4 
sLaveholderSi except for three or four sessions by Northern meuk 
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SpeakerMp fnf <fte Htrnw — ^Pilled by Bonfhem men and Blayeholera forty-fire 
yean, Northern men, twenty-five. 

Amtiu Court.— A majority of the Judges, including Chief-Justice, southern men 
and slaveholders. 

SecretanfafUp of State — ^Pilled by southern men and slaveholders forty years ; 
northern, twenty-nine. 

Attorney Generalehip — ^Filled by southern men and slaveholders forty-two years: 
northern men, twenty-seven. ^ .^ 9 

fVarand iVa©y.— Secretaryship of the Navy, southern men and slayeholdeis, the 
last eighteen years, with an interval of six years. 

WIUIAV HSNBT HUBLBITT, ' 

Of South Carolina, a gentleman of enviable literary attainments, and 
one from whom we may expect a continuation of good service in the 
eminently holy crusade now going on against slavery and the devO, fur- 
nished not long since, to the Edinburgh Beoiew^ in the course of a long 
und highly interesting article, the following summary of oligarchal usur- 
pations — showing that slaveholders have occupied the principal posts of 
the government nearly two-thirds of the time : 

Presidents 11 out of 16 

Judges of the Supreme Court 17 out of 28 

Attorneys-General 14 out of 19 

Presidents of the Senate 61 out of 77 

Speakers of the House 21 out of 33 

Foreign Ministers 80 out of 134 

As a matter of general interest, and as 'showing that, while there have 
been but eleven non-slaveholders directly before the people as candidates 
for the Presidency, there have been at host sixteen slaveholders who 
were willing to serve their country in the capacity of chief magistrate 
the following table may be here introduced : 

BE6ULT OF THB PBESIDENnAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES FSOX 

1796 TO 1866. 



Tear. 
1796 



1800 

1804 

1808 

1812^ 

1816 

1820 

1824 

1828 



Name of Candidate. JDectH vote. 

John Adams 71 

Thomas Jefferson 68 

Thomas Jefferson 73 

John Adams 64 

Thomas Jefferson 162 

Charles C. Pinckney 14 

James Madison 128 

Charles C. Pinckney 45 

James Madison 122 

De Witt Clinton 89 

James Monroe 183 

Rufus King 34 

James Monroe 218 

No opposition but one vote 

Andrew Jackson* 99 

John Q. Adams 84 

W.H.Crawford 41 

Henry Clay 37 

Andrew Jackson 178 

John Q. Adams 83 



Tear. Name of Candidate. Electl TOtei 
Andrew Jackson 219 



1832 



1836 



1840 



1844 
1848 



1852 
1856 



Henry Clay. 
John Floyd... 
William Wirt. 









49 

11 

7 

Martin Van Buren 170 

William H. Harrison 73 

HughL. White 26 

Willie P. Mangum. 11 

Daniel Webster 14 

William H. Harrison 234 

Martin Van Buren 60 

James K. Polk 170 

Henry Clay 106 

Zachary Taylor 163 

Lewis Cass.. 127 

Franklin Pierce 254 

General Winfield Scott. ... 42 

James Buchanan 174 

John C. Fremont 114 

Millard PiUmore 8 



AID FOB KANSAS. 

As a sort of accompaDiment to many of the preceding tables, we will 



• No choice bj the people ; John Q. Adams eleoted by the Hooee o# S^rea enftaarc 
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here introduce a few items which will more fully illustrate the liberalily 

of freedom and the niggardliness of slavery. 

From an editorial article that appeared in the Richmond (Va.,) Dis- 

patchy in July, 1856, bewailing the close-fistedness of slavery, we make 

the following extract : 

*' Gerrit Smith, the Abolitionist, has just pledged himself to give $1,600 a month 
for the next twelve months to aid in establishing freedom in Kansas. lie gave, bat 
a short time since, at the Kansas relief meeting in Albany, $3,000. Prior to that, 
he had sent about $1,000 to the Boston Emigrant Committee. Ont of his own 
ftinds, he snbseqaently equipped a Madison connty company, of one hundred picked 
men, and paid their expenses to Kansas. At Byracnse he subscribed $10,000 for 
Abolition purposes, so tnat his entire contributions amount to at least $40,000." 

Under date of August 9, 1856, an Eastern paper informs us that 

" The sum of $500 was contributed at a meeting at New Bedford on Monday 
evening, to make Kansas free. The following sums have been contributed for the 
same purpose: $2,000 in Taunton; $600 in Bavnham; $800 in Clinton; $300 in 
Danbury, Ct. In Wisconsin, $2,500 at JanesviUe ; $500 at Dalton ; $500 at the 
Women'^s Aid Meeting in Chicago ; $2,000 in Rockford, lU." 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Boston, January 2, 1857, says : 

*' The Secretary of the Kansas Aid Committee acknowledges the receipt of 
$42,678." 

Exclusive of the amounts above, the readers of the Kew York TVib- 
une contributed at least $30,000 for the purpose of securing Kansas to 
Freedom ; and with the same object in view, other individuals and socie- 
ties, as occasion required, made large contributions, of which wc failed 
to keep a memorandum. The Legislature of Vermont appropriated 
$20,000 ; and other free state legislatures were prepared to appropriate 
millions, if necessary. Free men had determined that Kansas should be 
free, and free it is, and will ever so remain. AU honor to the immortal 
patriots who saved her from the death-grasp of slavery t 

Now let us see how Slavery rewarded the poor, ignorant, deluded, 
and degraded mortals — swaggering lickspittles — who labored so hard to 
gain for it a " local habitation and a name '' in the disputed territory. 
One D. B. Atchison, chairman of the Executive Committee of Border 
Ruffians, shall tell us all about it. Over date of October 18th, 1856, he 
says: 

** Up to this moment, ft'om all the States except Missonri, we have only received 
the following snms, and through the following persona : 

A. W. Jones, Houston, Miss $162 

H. D. Clayton, Eufala, Ala 600 

Capt. Deedrick, South Carolina 600 

$1,152" 

On this subject further comment is unnecessary. 

Numerous other contrasts, equally disproportionate, might be drawn 
between the vigor and munificence of Freedom and the impotence and 
stinginess of Slavery, We will, however, in addition to the above,, 
advert to only a single inatanoe. During the latter part of the summer 
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of 1855, the oitizeoB of the despioable litUe filave-townfl of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, in Yirg^ia, were sorelj plagned with yellow fever. Many 
of them fell yiotlms to the disease, and most of those who snnriyed, 
and who were not too miwell to travel, left their homes horror-stricken 
and dejected. To the honor of mankind in general, and to the glorj 
of freemen in partioalar, contributions in monej, provisions, dothing, 
and other Talnable supplies, ponred in from all parts of the country for 
the relief of the sufferers. Portsmouth alone, according to the report 
of her relief association, received |42,547 in cash from the free States, 
and only $12,182 in cash from all the slave States, exclusive of Virginia, 
within whose borders the malady prevailed. Including Virginia, the 
sum total of all the slave State contributions amounted to only $33,398. 
Well did the Richmond JSxaminer remark at the time— "we fear that 
generosity of Virginians is but a figure of speech." Slavery I thy name 
is shame I 

The following statistics of Congressional representation, which we 
transcribe from " Beynolds' Political Map of the United States," pub- 
lished in 1856, deserve to be carefully studied : 

ITNITBD STATES SENATE. 

Sixteen free States, with a white population of 13,238,670 have thirty-two 
Benaton. 

Fifteen slave States, with a white popnlation of 6.186,477, have thirty Senators. 

So that 413,708 free men of the North epjoy bat the same political privileges in 
the United States Senate as is given to 206,216 slave propagandists. 

HOUSE OF BBPBESENTATTVES. 

The free States have a total of 144 members. 
The slave States have a total of 90 members. 

One free State Representative represents 91,935 white men and women. 
One slave State Bepresentative represents 68,726 white men and women. 
Slave Bepresentation gives to fdavery an advantage over freedom of thirty votea 
in the House of Bepresentatives. 

OUBTOM HOUSE BB0EIPT8 — 1854. 

Free states..... $60,010,489 

Slave States 6,186,969 

Balance in favor of the Free States $64,873,620 

A contrast quite distinguishable I 

That the apologists of slavery camiot excuse the shame and the shab- 
biness of themselves and their country, as ,we have fr^uentiy heard 
them attempt to do, by falsely asserting that the l^orth has enjoyed 
over the South the advantages of priority of settiement, vfill fully 
^>pear from the following table : 
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<14 N«w Tork llrat Mtfled bj the Dutch. 
820 Magsaehasetta settled by the Puritane. 
688 New Hampehlre settled by the Pnritaiifl. 
024 New Jersey settled by the Dutch. 

685 Oonnecticat settled by the Pnrltans. 

686 Rhode Island settied by Roger Williams. 
682 Pennsylvania settled by Wiulam Penn. 
791 Termont admitted into the Union. 

802 Ohio admitted into the Union. 
816 Indiana admitted into the Union. 
818 Illinois admitted into the Union. 
820 Maine admitted into the Union. 
886 Bfichigan admitted into the Union. 
846 Iowa admitted into the Union. 
848 Wisconsin admitted Into the Union. 
860 Oalifomia admitted into the Union. 



BLAYB STATES. 

1607 Ylrginia first settled by the English. 
1627 Delaware settled by the Swedes andVtau 
1686 Maryland settled by Irish Catholics. 
1660 North Carolina settied by the English. 
1670 South Carolina settled by the Huguenots, 
1788 Georgia settled by Gen. Oglethorpe. 
1782 Kentucky admitted into the Union. 
1796 Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
1811 Louisiana admitted into the Union. 
1817 Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
1819 Alabama admitted into the Union. 
1881 Missouri admitted into the Union. 
1886 Arkansas admitted into the Union. 
1846 Florida admitted Into the Union. 
1846 Texas admitted into the Union. 



In the conrse of an exceedingly IntereBting article on the early settle- 
ments in America, B. K. Browne, formerly editor and proprietor of the 
Ban Francisco Eoening Jovmal^ says : 

*' Many people seem to fbink that the Pflgrim Fathers were the first who settled 
upon our snores, and therefore that they ought to be entitled, in a particolar man- 
ner, to OUT remembrance and esteem. 

«* This is not the case, and we herewith present to onr readers a list of settle- 
ments made in the present United States, prior to that of Plymouth : 

1564. A Colony of French Protestants under Bibault, settled in Florida. 

1666. St. AngasUne* founded by Pedro Melendez. 

1684. Sir Walter Baleigh obtains a patent and sends two yessels to the American 
coast, which receives the name of Yirginia. 

1607. The first effectoal settlement made at Jamestown, Ya., by the London 
Oompany. 

1614. A fort erected by the Dntch npon the site of New York. 

1616. Fort Orange bnilt near the site of Albany, N. Y. 

1619. The &rst General Assembly called in Yirgmia. 

1620. The Pilgrims land on Plymouth Bock." 

FBEEDOM AND SLAYBBY AT THB FADS. 
WHAT FBEEDOM DID. 

At an Agricoltaral Fair held at Watertown, in the State of ITew 
York, on the 2d day of October, 1856, two hundred and twenty pre- 
miums, ranging from three to fifty dollars each, were awarded to suc- 
cessful competitors — the aggregate amount of said premiums being 
$2,896, or an average of $10 89 each. From the proceedings of the 
Awarding Oommittee we make the following extracts : 

Best Team of Oxen, Hiram Converse $60 00 

Best Horse Colt, George Parish 26 00 

Best Filly, J.Staplin 20 00 

Best Brood Mare, A. Blont 26 00 

Best Bnll, Wm. Johnson ^. . . 26 00 

Best Heifer, A. M. Sogers '. . . 20 00 

Best Cow, 0. Baker 26 00 

Best Stall-fed Beef, J. W. Taylor 10 00 

Best sample Wheat, Wm. Ottley 6 00 

Best sample Flaxseed, H. Weir 3 00 

Best sample Timothy Seed, E. S. Hayward 3 00 

Best sample Sweet Com, L. Marshall 3 00 

Aggregate amount of twelve preminms $214 00 

An average of $17 83 each. 

• The old<M town In the Untttd 0feM«. 
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WHAT eLAYEBT DID. 

At the Rowan Oountj Agricnltaral Fair, held at Mineral SpringB^ in 
North Carolina, on 18th day of November^ 1856, thirty premioma 
ranging from twenty-five cents to two dollars each, were awarded to 
sQccessfal competitors — ^the aggregate amount of said premiums being 
$42 00, or an average of $1 40 each. From the proceedings of the 
Awarding Committee we make the following extracts : 

Best pair Hatch Horses, B. W. Griffith $2 00 

Best Horse Colt, T. A. Barke 2 00 

Best Pilly, James Cowan 2 00 

Best Brood Mare, M. W. Goodman 2 00 

Best Bull, J. P. McCorkle 2 00 

Best Heifer, J. P. McCorkle 2 00 

Best Cow, T.A.Burke : 2 00 

Best Stall-fed Beef, S. D. Bankin 1 00 

Best Sample Wheat, M W . Goodman 60 

Best Lot Beets, J. J. Sommerell 25 

Best Lot Tarnips, Thomas Barber 25 

Best Lot Cabbage, Thomas Hyde 25 

Aggregate amonnt of twelve premiums $16 25 

An average of $1 36 each. 

Besides the two hmidred and twenty premiums, amounting in the 
aggregate to $2,396, Freedom granted several diplomas and silver medals ; 
besides the thirty premiums amounting in the aggregate to $42, Slaverj* 
granted none — nothing. While examining these figures, it should be 
recollected that agriculture is the peculiar province of the slave Stated. 
If commerce or manufactures had been the subject of the fair, the 
result might have shown even a greater disproportion in favor of Free- 
dom, and yet there would have been some excuse for Slavery, for it 
makes no pretensions to either the one or the other ; but as agriculture 
was the subject. Slavery can have no excuse whatever, but must bear all 
the shame of its niggardly and revolting impotence ; this it must do for 
the reason that agriculture is its special and almost only pursuit. 

The Reports of the Comptrollers of the States of New York and 
North Carolina, for the year 1866, are now before us. From each 
report we have gleaned a single item, which, when compared, the one 
with the other, speaks volumes in favor of Freedom and against Slavery. 
We refer to the average value per acre of lands in the two States ; let 
slaveholders read, reflect, and repent. 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the State of 

NEW YOEK, 

Acres of land, 80,080,000 

Valued at $1,112,133,136 

Average value per acre $36 97 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the State of 

^ NOETH OABOLINA, 

Acres of land 82.460,660 

Valuedat teft!^ filfi 

Average Value per acre '^^^g 
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It is difficnlt for as to make any remarks on the official facts above. 
Oar indignation is struck alfnost damb at this astounding and revolting 
display of the awfol wreck that slavery is leaving behind it in the 
South. "We will, however, go into a calculation for the purpose of 
ascertaining as nearly as possible, in this one particular, how much 
North Oarolina has lost by the retention of slavery. As we have 
already seen, the average value per acre of land in the State of New 
York is $86 97 ; in North Oarolina it is only $3 06 ; why is it so much 
less, or even any less, in the latter than in the former ? The answer is. 
Slavery. In soil, in climate, in minerals, in water-power for manufao- 
toral purposes, and in area of territory. North Oarolina has the advan- 
tage of New York, and, with the exception of slavery, no plausible 
reason can possiblybe assigned why land should not be at least as valu- 
able in the valley of the Yadkin as it is along the banks of the Genesee. 

The difference between $86 97 and $3 06 is $33 91, which, multiplied 
by the whole number of acres of land in North Oarolina, will show, in 
this one particular, the enormous loss that freedom has sustained on v*- 
count of slavery in the Old North State. Thus : 

32,450,560 acres a $33 91 $1,100,398,489. 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the mind, however, that this amount, 
large as it is, is only a moiety of the sum that it has cost to maintain 
slavery in North Oarolina. From time to time, hundreds upon hundreds 
of millions of dollars have left the State, either iu search of profitable, 
permanent investment abroad, or in the shape of profits to Northern 
merchants and manufacturers, who have become the moneyed aristocracy 
of the country by supplying to the South such articles of necessity, util- 
ity, and adornment, as would have been produced at home but for the 
pernicious presence of the peculiar institutiou. 

A reward of eleven hundred million of dollars is offered for the con- 
version of the lands of North Oarolina into free soil. The lands them- 
selves, desolate and impoverished under the fatal foot of slavery, offer the 
reward. How, then, can it be made to appear that the abolition of 
slavery in North Oarolina, and, indeed, throughout ail the Southern 
States — for slavery is exceedingly inimical to them all — ^is not demanded 
by every consideration of justice, prudence, and good sense? In 1850, 
the total value of all the slaves of the State at the rate of four hundred 
dollars per head, amounted to less than one hundred and sixteen million 
of dollars. Is the sum of one hundred and sixteen million of dollars 
more desirable than the sum of eleven hundred million of dollars? When 
a man has land for sale, does he reject thirty-six dollars per acre and 
take three ? Non-slaveholding whites I look well to your interests I 
Many of you have lands ; comparatively speaking, you have nothing else. 
Abolish slavery, and you will enhance the value of every league, your 

9 
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own and journeiglibors^ from three to thirtj-six dollars per acre. Yonr 
little tract containing two hundred acres, now valued at tiie pitiful scan 
of only six hundred dollars, will then be worth seven thousand. Tour 
children, now deprived of even the meagre advantages of common 
schools, will then reap the benefits of a collegiate education. Your rivers 
and smaller streams, now wasting their waters in idleness, will then turn 
the wheels of multitudinous mills. Tour bays and harbors^ now unknown 
to conmierce, will then swarm with ships from every enlightened quar- 
ter cf the globe. Non-slaveholding whites I look well to your interests ! 

Would the slaTeholders of North Carolina lose anything by the aboli- 
tion of slavery? Let us see. According to their own estimate, their 
slaves are worth, in round numbers, say, one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. There are in the State twenty-eight thousand slave- 
holders, owning, it may be safely assumed, an average of at least five 
hundred acres of land each — ^fourteen million of acres in alL This num- 
ber of acreis, multiplied by thirty-three dollars and ninety-one cents, the 
difiTerence in value between free soil and slave soil, makes the enormous 
sum of four hundred and seventy-four million of dollars — showing that 
by the abolition of slavery, the slaveholders themselves would realise a 
net profit of not less than three hundred and fifty-four million of dollars. 

Not long since, a gentleman in Baltimore, a native of Maxyland, re- 
marked in our presence that he was an abolitionist because he felt that 
it was right and proper to be one ; " but," inquired he, " are there not, 
in some of the States, many widows and orphans who would be left 
in destitute circumstances, if their negroes were taken from them ?" We 
replied that slavery had already reduced thousands and tens of thousands 
of non-slaveholding widows and orphans to the lowest depths of poverty 
and ignorance, and that we did not believe one slaveholding widow and 
three orphans were of more, or even of as much consequence as five non- 
slaveholding widows and fifteen orphans. " You are right," exclaimed 
the gentleman, ^'you are right, I had not viewed the subject in that light 
before ; I perceive you go in for the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber." Of course we were right — we do go in for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the State in which he re- 
sides at least three times as much as he, in the whole course of his life^ 
is worth to his master. Slavery benefits no one but its immediate, indi- 
vidual owners, and them only in a pecuniary point of view, and at the 
sacrifice of the dearest rights and interests of the whole mass of non- 
slaveholders, white and black. Even the masters themselves, as we have 
already Bhow;[i, would have 'been far better ofif without it than with it. 
To all classes of society the institution is a curse ; an especial curse is it 

to those who own it not. Non-slaveholding whites I look well to yout 
interests I 



CHAPTER X. 

OOMMEBOIAL OITIEfl — SOTJTHEBIT OOICMBBOS. 

If great ImproTements are seldom to be expected from great proprietors, they are least of 
all to be expected when they employ slayes for their workmen. The experience of all agei 
and nations, I believe, demonstrates that the work done by slaves, though it appears to cosk 
only thdr maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A person who can acquire no 
property, can have no interest but to eat as much, and to labor aa little as possible. What- 
ever work he does beyond what is sufficient to purchase bis own maintenance, can be squeesed 
out of him by violence only, and not by any interest of his own.— Adam Smith. 

OuB theme is a city — a great Southern importing, exporting and 
manufactnring city, to be Ipcated at some point or port on the coast of 
the Oarolinas, Georgia or Virginia, where we can carry on active com- 
merce, buy, sell, fabricate, receive the profitd which accrue from the ex- 
change of our own commodities, open facilities for direct communication 
with foreign countries, and establish all those collateral sources of wealth, 
utility and adornment, which are the usual concomitants of a metropo- 
lis, and which add so very materially to the interest and importance of 
a nation. Without a city of this kind, the South can never develop her 
commercial resources nor attain to that eminent position to which those 
vast resources would otherwise exalt her. According to calculations 
based upon reasonable estimates, it is owing to the lack of a great com- 
mercial city in the South, that we are now annually drained of more 
than One Hundred and Twenty Millions of Dollars I We should, how- 
ever, take into consideration the negative loss as well as the positive. 
Especially should we think of the influx of emigrants, of the visits of 
strangers and cosmopolites, of the patronage to hotels and public halls, 
of the profits of travel and transportation, of the emoluments of foreign 
and domestic trade, and of numerous other advantages which have 
their origin exclusively in wealthy, enterprising and densely populated 
cities. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact, that our people have never 
entertained a proper opinion of the importance of home cities. Blindly, 
and greatly to our own injury, we have contributed hundreds of millions 
of dollars toward the erection of mammoth cities at the l^orth, while 
our own magnificent bays and harbors have been most shamefully dis- 
regarded and neglected, l^ow, instead of carrying all our money to 
New York, Philadelphia^ Boston and Oincinnati, suppose we had kept it 
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on the Bonth side of Mason and Dizon^s line — as we wonld have doii% 
had it not been for slavery — and had disbursed it in the upbuilding of 
Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston or Savannah, how much richer, better, 
greater would the South have been to-daj? How much larger and 
more intelligent would have been our population? How many hundred 
thousand natives of the South would now be thriving at home, instead 
of adding to the wealth and political power of other parts of the Union ? 
How much greater would be the number and length of our railroads, 
canals, turnpikes and telegraphs? How much greater would be the 
extent and diversity of our manufactures? How much greater would 
be the grandeur, and how much larger would be the number of oar 
churches, theatres, schools, colleges, lyceums, banks, hotels, stores and 
private dwellings ? ' How many more clippers and steamships would WB 
have sailing on the ocean, how vastly more reputable would we b6 
libroad, how infinitely more respectable, progressive and happy would we 
be at home? 

That we may learn something of the importance of cities in general, 
let us look for a moment at the great capitals of the world. What 
would England be without London ? What would France be without 
Paris? What would Turkey be without Constantinople? Or, to comd 
nearer home, what would Maryland be without Baltimore? What 
would Louisiana be without New Orleans? What would South Caro- 
lina be without Charleston ? Do we ^ever think of these countries or 
States without thinking of their cities also ? If we want to learn th6 
news of the country, do we not go to the city, or to the city papers! 
Every metropolis may be regarded as the nucleus or epitome of the 
country in which it is situated ; and the more prominent features and 
eharaoteristics of a country, particularly of the people of a country, ar& 
almost always to be seen within the limits of its capital city. Almost 
invariably do we find the bulk of the floating funds, the best talent, and 
the most vigorous energies of a nation concentrated in its chief cities ; 
and does not this concentration of wealth, energy and talent conduce, 
in an extraordinary degree, to the growth and prosperity of a nation? 
Unquestionably. Wealth develops wealth, energy develops energy, 
talent develops talent. What, then, must be the condition of those 
countries which do not possess the means or facilities of centralizing 
their material forces, their energies and their talents? Are they not 
destined to occupy an inferior rank among the nations of the earth? 
Let the South answer. 

And now let us ask, and we would put the question particularly to 
Southern merchants, what do we so much need as a great Southern 
metropolis? Hei*ohants of the South, slaveholders I you are the avari- 
cious assassinators of your country! *You are the channels throu^ 
H^hich ttc^r^ thiaaa one hundred and ttlrenty millions of dollara— 



(120,000,000 — are annnallj drained from the South and conveyed to 
the North. Yon are daily engaged in the nnmanly and nnpatriotic 
work of impoverishing the land of yonr birth. Yon are constantly 
enfeebling onr resources and rendering ns more and more tributary to 
distant parts of the nation. Your conduct is reprehensible, base^ 
criminal. 

Whether Southern merchants ever tlunk of the numerous ways isk 
which they contribute to the aggrandizement of the North, while, at the 
same time, they enervate and dishonor the South, has for many years, 
with us, been a matter of more than ordinary conjecture. If, as it 
would seem, they have never yet thought of the subject, it is certainly 
desirable that they should exercise their minds upon it at once. Let 
them scrutinize the workings of Southern money after it passes north of 
Masqii and Dixon's line. Let ihem consider how much they pay 
to Northern railroads and hotels, how much to Northern merchant^ 
and shopkeepers, how much to Northern shippers and insurers, how 
much to Northern theatres, newspapers, and periodicals. Let them 
also consider what disposition is made of it after it is lodged in 
the hands of the North. Is not the greater part of it paid out to 
Northern manufacturers, merchants, and laborers, for the very arti- 
cles which are purchased at the North— and to the extent that this is 
done, are. not Northern manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers directly 
countenanced and encouraged, while, at the same time, Southern manu* 
faotnrers, mechanics, and laborers, are indirectly abased, depressed, and 
disabled? It is, however, a matter of impossibility, on these smaU 
pages, to notice or enumerate all the methods in which the money we 
deposit in the North is made to operate against us ; suffice it to say that 
it is circulated and expended there, among all classes of the people, to 
the iigury and impoverishment of all almost every individual in the 
South. And yet, our cousins of the North are not, by any means, 
blameworthy for availing themselves of the advantages* which we have 
voluntarily yielded to them. They have shown their wisdom in grow- 
ing great at our expense, and we have shown our folly in allowing 
them to do so. In thi» respect. Southern merchants, slaveholders, and 
slavebreeders, should be the special objects of our censure ; they have 
desolated and impoverished the South ; they are now making merchan- 
dise of the vitals of their country; patriotism is a word nowhere 
recorded in their vocabulary; town, city, country — they care for 
neither; with them, self is always paramount to every other con- 
sideration. 

From letters received in 186Y, from the mayors of eighteen ol our 
great commercial cities, nine free, and nine slave, which letters have 
been published in all the book editions of this work, we present t|ie 
following importaJit particulars : 
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NINE FREE CITIES. 



Name. 

New Tork 

PhiladelpbU 

BottOD 

BrooklTO 

Oincinaatl 

Obioago 

ProTldenee 

Buflklo 

New Bedford 



PoptlUtioiL 



700,000 

000,000 

106,000 

28d,000 

910,000 

11^,000 

60,000 

90,000 

21.000 



2,088,000 



Weidth. 



$511,740,493 

820,000,000 

249,163,500 

95,800,440 

88,810,784 

171,000,000 

58,064,616 

45^74,476 

27,047,000 



$1,673,100,153 



Wealth 
JMT eapiku 



$781 
^SO 

1,610 
426 
422 

1,527 
967 
605 

1,288 



$754 



NINE SI/ATE CITIES. 



NeoMb 

Baltimore 

New Orleans 

St. Louli 

Oharle»ton 

LoaiiTllle 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Savannah 

Wilmington 



Population. 



250,000 
176,000 
140,000 
60.000 
70,000 
40,000 
17,000 
25,000 
10,000 



Wealth. 



787,000 



$102,058,889 
91,188,195 
68,000,000 
86,127,751 
81,500,000 
20,148,520 
12,000,000 
11,999,016 
7,860,000 



Wealth 
P0r dtpUa, 



$876 862,820 



$403 
521 
450 
609 

460 

508 
70S 
480 
785 



$477 



Let it not be forgotten that the Blaves themselyes ore valued at so 
ronch per head, and connted as part of the wealth of slave cities ; and 
yet, though we assent, as we have done, to the inclusion of all this ficti- 
tious wealth, it will be observed that the residents of free cities are far 
wealthier, per capita, than the residents of slave cities. The reader, we 
trust, will not fail to examine the figures with great care. 

In this age of the world, commerce is an indispensable element of 
national greatness. Without commerce we can have no great cities, snd 
without great cities we can have no reliable tenure of distinct nationality. 
Commerce is the forerunner of wealth and population ; and it is mainly 
these that make invincible the power of undying states. 

How it is, in this enlightened age, that men of ordinary intelligence 
can be so far led into error as to suppose that commerce, or any other 
noble enterprise, can be established and successfully prosecuted under 
the dominion of slavery, is, to us, one of the most inexplicable of mys- 
teries. Southern Oonventions, composed of the self-titled lordlings of 
slavery. Generals, Colonels, Minors, Captcuns, and Squires — ^may act out 
their annual programmes of farcical nonsense from now until doomsday ; 
but they will never add one iota to the material, moral, or mental intor- 
eats of the South — never can, until their ebony idol shall have been 
utterly demolished. 

It is a remarkable feet, but one not at all surprising to those whoi$ 
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jr 

plulosophj leads them to think aright, that Baltimore and St Lonis, the 
two most prosperous cities in the slave States, have fewer slaves in pro- 
portion to the aggregate population than any other city or cities in the 
South. While the entire population of the former is now estimated at 
850,000, and that of the latter at 140,000— making a grand total of 
890,000 in the two cities, less than 6,000 of this latter number are slaves; 
indeed, neither city is cursed with half the number of 6,000. 

In 1850, there were only 2,946 slaves in Baltimore, and 2,656 in St. 
Louis — ^totcd in the two cities, 5,602 ; and in both places, thank heaven, 
this heathenish class of the population was rapidly deereasing. The 
census of 1860 will, in all probability, show that the two cities are en- 
tirely exempt from slaves and slavery ; and that of 1880 will, we prayer- 
ftilly hope, show that the United States at large, at that time, will have 
been wholly redeemed from the imspeakable curse of human bondage. 

What about Southern commerce ? Is it not almost entirely tributary 
to the commerce of the North ? Are we not ^pendent on New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cincinnati, for nearly every article of mer- 
chandise, whether foreign or domestic? Where are our ships, our mari- 
ners, our naval architects ? Alas I echo answers where ? 

Reader I would you understand how abjectly slaveholders themselves 
are enslaved to the products of Northern industry ? If you would, fix 
your mind on a Yirginia gentleman — ^a breeder, buyer, and seller of 
bipedal black cattle — ^who, withal, professes to be a Christian I Observe 
the routine of his daily life. See him rise in the morning from a 
Northern bed, and clothe himself in Northern apparel ; see him walk 
across the floor on a Northern carpet, and perform his ablutions out of a 
Northern ewer and basin. See him uncover a box of Northern powders, 
and cleanse his teeth with a Northern brush ; see him reflecting his 
physiognomy in a Northern mirror, and arranging his hair with a 
Northern comb. See him dosing himself with the medicaments of 
Northern quacks, and perfuming his handkerchief with Northern cologne. 
See him referring to the time in a Northern watch, and glancing at the 
news in a Northern gazette. See him and ^is family sitting in Northern 
chairs, and singing and praying out of Northern books. See him at the 
breakfast table, saying grace over a Northern plate, eating with Northern 
cutlery, and drinking from Northern utensils. See him charmed with 
the melody of a Northern piano, or musing over the pages of a Northern 
novel. See him riding to his neighbor's in a Northern carriage, or fur- 
rowing his lands with a Northern plough. See him lighting his cigar with 
a Northern match, and flogging his negroes with a Northern lash. See 
him with Northern pen and ink, writing letters on Northern paper, and 
sending them away in Northern envelopes, sealed with Northern wax, 
and impressed with a Northern stamp. Perhaps our Yirginia gentle- 
man is a merchant ; if so, see him at his store, making an unpatriotio 
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nae of his time in the miBerable tra£So of Northern ^^cracluiaQd hab^r* 
dasherj ; see him when you will, where yon will, he is ever surrounded 
with the industrial products of those whom, in the strange inconsistency 
of his heart, he execrates as enemies, yet treats as friends. His laborsi 
his talents, his influence, are all for the North, and not for the South. 
For the stability of slavery, and for the sake of his own personal aggran- 
dizement, he is willing to sacrifice, and does sacrifice, the dearest inter- 
ests of his country. 

As we see our ruinous system of commerce exemplified in the family 
of our Virginia gentleman — a branch of one of the fint families, of 

course I so we may see it exemplified, to a greater or lesser degree, in 

almost every other fieanily throughout the length and breadth of the 
daveholding States. We are all constantly buying, and selling, and 
wearing, and using Northern merchandise, at a double expense to botb 
ourselves and our neighbors. If we but look at ourselves attentivelj, 
we shall find that we ar^aU dothed ea/p-drfU in Northern habiliments. 
Our hats, our caps, our cravats, our coats, our vests, our pants, our 
gloves our boots, our shoes, our under-gannents — all come from the 
North ; whence, too. Southern ladies procure all their bonnets, plumes^ 
and flowers ; dresses, shawls, and scarfls ; frills, ribbons, and ruffles ; cuffi, 

capes, and collars. 

True it is that the South has wonderful powers of endurance and recuper- 
ation ; but she ctonot forever support the reckless prodigality of her sons. 
We are all spendthrifts ; some of us should become flnanciers. We must 
learn to take care of our money ; we should withhold it from the North, 
and open avenues for its circulation at home. We should not run to 
New York, to Philadelphia, to Boston, to Cincinnati, or to any other 
Northern city, every time we want a shoe-string, or a bedstead, a fish- 
hook or a hand-saw, a tooth-pick or a cotton-gin. In ease and luxury 
we have been lolling long enough ; we should now bestir ourselves, and 
keep pace with the progress of the age. We must expand our energies, 
and acquire habits of enterprise and industry ; we should arouse our- 
selves from the couch of lassitude, and inure our minds to thought and 
our bodies to action. We must begin to feed on a more substantial diet 
than that of pro-slavery politics; we should leave off our siestas and 
post-meridian naps, and employ our time in profitable vocations. 
Before us there is a vast work to be accomplished— a work which has 
been accumulating on our hands for many years. It is no less a work 
than that of infusing the spirit of liberty into all our systems of com- 
merce, agriculture, manufactures, government, literature, and religion. 
Oligarchal despotism must be overthrown ; slavery must be gboliahed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

VAOTB ^SD ABOUMBirTS BT THX WATSIDB 

BUvnj is the infirlDgement of all lawf . A law haying a tendency to preserre ilarery 
irould be the grossest sacrilege. Man to be possessed by his fellow-man I— man to be made 
property of I The Image of the Deity to be put under the yoke t Let these usurpers show 
us their title-deeds I— Bolitaji. 

Finding that we shall have to leave unsaid a great many things which 
we intended to saj, and that we shall have to omit much valnahle 
matter, the product of other pens than oar own, but which, having col- 
lected at considerable labor and expense, we had hoped to be able to 
introduce, we have concluded to present, under the above heading, onh 
a few of the more important particulars. 

In the first place, we will give an explanation of the reason 

WHT THB FBB8ENT V0LT7MB WAS NOT PUBLISHED IN BALTIMOBB. 

A considerable portion of this work was written in Baltimore ; aud 
the whole of it would have been written and published there, but for the 
following odious clause, which we extract from the Statutes of Maryland : 

*' Be it enacted by the Genercd Assembly of Maryland, That after the passage of 
this act, it shall not be lawfal for any citizen of this State, knowingly to make, 
printf or engrave, or aid in the making, printing, or engraving, within this State, 
any pictorisu representation, or to write or print, or to aid in the writing or printing 
any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill or other paper of an inflammatory character, 
and naving a tendency to excite discontent, or stir np insnrrection amongst the 
people of color of this State, or of either of the other States or Territories of the 
United States, or knowingly to carry or send, or to aid in the carrying or sending 
the same for circulation amongst the inhabitants of either of the other States or 
Territories of the United States, and any person so offending shtdl be guilty of a 
felony, and shall on conviction be sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary of 
this State, for a period not less than ten nor more than twenty years, from the time 
of sentence pronounced on such person." — Act passed Dec, 1831. See 2d Doreey^ 
page 1218. 

Now, so long as slaveholders are clothed with the mantle of office, so 
long will they continue to make laws, like the above, expressly calcu- 
lated to bring the non-slaveholding whites under a system of vassalage 
little less onerous and debasing than that to which the negroes them- 
selves are accustomed. What wonder is it that there is no native litera- 
ture in the South ? The South can never have a literature of her own 
until after slavery shall have been abolished. Slaveholders are either 
too lazy or too ignorant to write it, and the non-slaveholders— even the 
few whose minds are cultivated at all — ^are not permitted even to mako 
the attempt. Down with the oligarchy! Ineligibility of slaveholders— 
never another vote to the trafficker in human flesh I 
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8LA.YBBT THOTI6HTFT7L — BIONS 07 OONTmnOir. 

The real condition of the South is most graphicallj described in the 
following doleful admissions from the Charleston Stajidard: 

*'In ita every aspect, onr present condition is provincial. We have within oar 
limits no solitary metropolis of interest or ideas— no marts of ezchuige~no radiat- 
ing centres of opinion. Whatever we have of genins and prodnctive enexvy, goes 
freely in to swell the importance of the North. Possessing the material which con- 
stitutes two-thirds of the commerce of the whole conntry, it might have been sup- 
posed that we coold have influence upon the councils of foreign States; but we are 
never taken into contemplation. It might have been supposed that England, 
bound to us by the cords upon which depend the existence of four millions of her 
subjects, would be considerate of onr feelings ; but receiving her cotton from the 
North, it is for them she has concern, and it is her interest and her pleasure to 
reproach us. It might have been supposed, that, producing the material which is 
sent abroad, to us would come the articles that are taken in exchange for it ; but 
to the Nortn they go for distribution, and to us are parcelled out the fabrics that 
are suited to so remote a section. 

Instead, therefore, of New York being tributarv to Norfolk, Charleston, Savan- 
nah or New Orleans, these cities are tributary to New York, instead of the mer- 
chants of New York standing cap in hand to the merchants of Charleston^ the mer- 
chants of Charleston stand cap in hand to the merchants of New York. Instead of 
receiving foreign ships in Southern waters, and calling up the merchants of the 
country to a distribution of the cargo, the merchants or the South are hurried off 
to make a distribution elsewhere. In virtue of our relations to a greater system, 
we have little development of internal interests ; receiving supplies ftrom the great 
centre, we have made little eifort to supply ourselves, we support the makers of 
boots, shoes, hats, coats, shirts, flannels, blankets, carpets, chairs, tables, manteliL 
mats, carriages, jewelry, cradles, couches, coffins, by the thousand and hundreds of 
thousands ; but they scorn to live amongst us. They must have the gaieties and 
splendors of a great metropolis, and are not content to vegetate upon the dim 
verge of this remote frontier. 

As it is in material interests, so it is in arts and letters — our pictures are painted 
at the North, our books are published at the North, our periodicals and papers are 

Srinted at tne North. We are even fed on police reports and villainy from the 
forth. The papers published at the South which ignore the questions at issue 
between the sections are generally well sustained; the books which expose the 
evils of our institution are even read with avidity beyond our limits, but tne ideas 
that are turned to the condition of the South are intensely provincial. If, as 
things now are, a man should rise with all the genius of Shakspeare, or Dickens, or 
Fielding, or of all the three combined, and speak Arom the South, he would not 
receive enough to pay the costs of publication. If published at the South, his 
book would never be seen or heard of, and published at the North it would not be 
read. So perfect is our provincialism, therefore, that enterprise is forced to the 
North for a sphere — ^talent for a market — genius lor the ideas upon which to work 
— ^indolence for ease, and the tourist for attractions.'' 

This extract exhibits in bold relief^ and in small space, a large number 
of the present evils of past errors. It is charmingly frank and trnthftd. 
De Quincey's " Confessions of an Opium Eater," are nothing to it. A 
distinguished writer on medical Jarispmdence informs as that " the 
knowledge of the disease is half the cure ; ". and if it be true, as perhaps 
it is, we think the Stcmdard is in a fair way to be reclaimed from the 
enormous vices of pro-slavery statism. 

FBEB LAJBOB MOVEMENTS IN THE S0T7TH. 

Those of our readers who share with us the conviction that one of 
I2ie very best means of ridding the South of the great crime and cnrM 
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of slavery, is, bj a system of thorougli organization on the -part of a 
considerable nnmber of individnals, to bring Free Labor into direct 
competition with Forced Labor, will also share with us the profound 
satisfaction of learning, from the following commnnication, that the 
tmited efforts of gentlemen of noble instincts and purposes hare been 
eminently successfnl in this regard ; £tnd that the future is glowing with 
promises of grand results which are destined soon to be brought about 
through the energy and patriotism of such companies and corporations 
as the one in question : 



} 



" OFffxCB or TBI AmtRiOAN Emigbabt Aid ihd Hoirstiii) Gompist, 
No. 146 B&OAOWAT, Nbw York, June 9<A, 1869. 
'* H. B. Helper, Esq.: 

'^ Dear Sir : In fulfillment of m^r promise, I will try to ^e yon an outline of 
the object and operations of the American Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company. 
Toar ^ Impending Crisis ' has abundantly demonstrated the fact, that land m the 
slave States is valued, purchased and sold at prices many times less than the same 
quality of land will command in the free States. It is likewise easy to show that, 
in the border slave States, counties comparatiyely free are worth many times aa 
much per acre as land of the same quality in counties cursed with the incubus of 
slavery. 

** In the little State of Delaware, containing only three counties, nearly all the 
slaves are found in the Southern county of Sussex, which by the last census was 
appraised at $8 per acre, while the Northern county of Newcastle, without slaves, 
was, by the same census, appraised at over $28 per acre. The fact above stated 
is also very clearly shown by the statistics of the following counties in Virginia: 



Name. 



Hancock 

Brooke 

Ohio 

Southampton. 
Greenville.... 



Acres. 



49,739 

62,441 

69,781 

835,691 

156988 



Valuation. 


Val. per acre. 


Freemen. 


Slavei. 


$1,181,612 


$28 75 


4.047 


8 


1,816,591 


26 10 


6,028 


81 


2.025,951 


84 00 


17,842 


164 


1,068,108 


8 01 


7,766 


6.765 


427,178 


2 70 


1,854 


8,786 



" It is worthy of note that the comparatively free counties here given, are very 
hilly, far from tide water, and settled within the last fifty or sixty years, while the 
slave counties have a beautiful, gently rolling surface, he near tide water, and the 
unequalled harbor of Norfolk, and have had tiie advantage of cultivation for nearly 
two nundred years. The Homestead Company, looking at these facts, proposes 
Christian colonization in the border slave States, not bv single or separate settle- 
ment, but by organized emigration^ carrying with it all the schools, churches, 
habits of industry, social institutions, and elements of a high civilization ; and 
thus, settling large tracts by united and sympathizing companies of liberty and 
Union-loving men, their investments are quadrupled in value by the mere act of 
settlement. We believe there is no department of human enterpnse more benefited 
by system and cooperation, than that of emigration. Our experience has amply 
proved that this plan is not only profitable to all parties concerned as a financifd 
operation, but that it furnishes the most feasible means of extending the Empire of 
Freedom and genuine Christianity, and is, in fact, one of the most inviting and 
beneficent enterprises of the age. We feel confident that our movement of con- 




lish free institutions in all the border slave States. 

** Our operations have been thus far confined principally to the State of Virginia, 
and the results, to myself have been hifi^hly gratifying. One of the outgrowths of 
our enterprise, has vbeen the establishment of freedom of speech. During the 
last year 1 have been allowed a liberty of discussion on the subject of slavery, 
which, in 1856, would have demanded my blood or banishment. Indeed, in the 
towns of Western Virginia I have been serenaded, and invited to public entertain- 
ments, and to make addresses upon that subjeet so lately proaoribed, and sparoely 
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brMthed >RrftlibQt inovrriiig the penalty of ezild or ostractBin. We have noir, in 
Western Virginia, three excellent weekly Bepnblioan papers, and one daily and 
tri-weekly, and we expect shortly to welcome several others to the ranks of free 
dom. TheM are bnt a few of the many encouraging results of our experiment. 

** In the oaose of liberty and hnmanity, 

" I ours truly, 

" John G. Umubbwooi).*' 

As well might the Oligarchy attempt to stay the fiuz and reflux of the 
tides, as to attempt to stay the progress of Freedom in the South. Ap- 
proved of God, the edict of the genius of Universal Emancipation has 
been proclaimed to the world, and nothing, save Deity himself can 
possibly reverse it. To connive at the perpetuation of slavery is to 
disobey the commands of heaven. Not to be an Abolitionist, is to be a 
willful and diabolical instrument of the devil. The South needs to be 
free, the South wants to be free^ the South shaU be free 1 

To all our readers, especially to our Southern readers, we cordially 
ootnmend the following list of 

BBFUBUCiJr NBW8PAFXB8 PUBLISHED IS THB SLAVS STATES. 

mOLISH. 

7%e JMtffotfW Democrat St. Louis, IfissonrL 

Thi Pr€€ South Newport, Kentucky. 

Tht Wheeling hdeUigene^ Wheeling, Yirginia. 

The IVeUelmrg HertUd WeUsburg, " 

The Ceredo Creeeent Ceredo, " 

The National Era Washington, D. 0. 

TheJUpubUe ♦f^ " 

The Newe and Adveriieer , Milford, Delaware. 

GIBMAN. 

Ver Anzeiger dee fVeetene St. Louis, AfissonrL 

IHe JVeet&hePoet " " 

Iku Btmumn WoehefMatt Hermann, ** 

Dtr ». Charlee Demokrat St. Charles, <■ 

XHe Deuteche ZeUung St. Joseph, <* 

Vie Mieeouri Poet Kansas City. <^ 

Der LouieviUer Anxeiger Louisville, Kentoclnr. 

Der Baltimore Wecker Baltimore, Maryland. 

Non-slaveholders of the South I it is of the highest importance to yon 
that these papers should be well sustained, and that ample encourage 
ment should be given for the establishment of others. Patronize as 
many of them as you can, consistently with your other duties and 
interests — subscribe for one at least — ^and lose no opportunity to extend 
t^eir circulation among your neighbors. Just in proportion as the 
masses are enlightened will they love liberty and abhor slavery. 

THE nXITEBATB POOB WHITES OF THE SOXTTH. 

Had we the power to sketch a true picture of life among the non- 
siaveholding whites of the South, every intelligent man who has a spark 
of phUanihropy in his breast, and who should happen to gaze upon the 
picture, would bum with unquenchable indignation at that system K^ 
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African fllayery, which entails nnntterable fitapidity, shiftlessness and 
degradation on the superior race. It is quite impossible, however, to 
describe accurately the miserable condition of the class to which we 
refer. Their poverty, their ignorance and their comparative nothing- 
ness, as a power in the State, are deplorable in the extreme. The ser& 
of Bussia have reason to congratulate themselves that they are neither 
the negroes nor the non-slaveholding whites of the South. Than the 
latter there can be no people in Ohristendom more unhappily situated. 
Below will be found a few extracts which will throw some light on the 
subject now under consideration. 

In an address which he delivered before the South Carolina Institute, 
tn 1861, William Gregg says : 

" From the best estimates that I have been able to make, I put down the white 
people who ought to work, and who do not, or who are so employed as to be 
wholly unprodnctive to the State, at one hundred and twenty-five thousand. Any 
man who is an observer of things could hardly pass througn our country without 
being struck with the fact, that all the ■capital, enterprise and intelligence, is em- 
ployed in directing slave labor ; and the consequence is, that a large portion of our 
poor white people are wholly neglected, and are suffered to while away an exist* 
ence in a state but one step m advance of the Indian of the forest. It is an evil of 
vast magnitude, and nothing but a change in public sentiment will effect its cure. 
These people must be brought into daily contact with the rich and intelligent— they 
must be stimulated to mental- action, and taught to appreciate education and the 
comforts of civilized life ; and this, we believe, may be effected only by the intro- 
duction of manufactures. My experience at Graniteville has satisfied me that unlesii 
our poor people can be brought together in villages, and some means of employ- 
ment afforded them, it will be an utterly hopeless effbrt to undertake to educate 
them. We have collected at that place aoout eight hundred people, and as likely 
looking a set of country girls as may be found— industrious and orderly people — but 
deplorably ignorant, three-fourths of the adults not being able to read or to write 
their own names. 

** It is only necessary to build a manufacturing village of shanties, in a healthy 
location, in any part of the State, to have crowds of these people around you, seek- 
ing employment at half the cojnpensation given to operatives at the North. It is 
indeed painful to be brought in contact witii such ignorance and degradation." 

Again, he asks : 

*' Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, degraded white peo- 
ple among us, who, in this land of plenty, live m comparative nakedness and star> 
vation? Jlany a one is reared in proud South Carohna, from birth to manhood, 
who has never passed a month in which he has not, some part of the time, been 
stinted for meat. Many a mother is there who will tell you that her children are 
but scantily provided with bread, and much more scantily with meat ; and, if they 
be clad with comfortable raiment, it is at the expense of these scanty allowances of 
food. These may be startling statements, but they are nevertheless true ; and if not 
believed in Charleston, the members of our legislature who have traversed the State 
in electioneering campaigns, can attest the truth." 

Black slave labor, though far less valuable, is almost invariably better 
paid than free white labor. The reason is this : the fiat of the oligarchy 
has made it fashionable to " have negroes around," and there are, we 
are grieved to say, many non-slaveholding white sycophants, who, in 
order to retain on their premises a hired slave whom they falsely ima- 
gine secures to them not only the appearance of wealth, but also a posi- 
tion of high social standing in the community, keep themselves in a per- 
petual strait. 
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In the spring of 1856, we made it our special business to ascertain the 
mling rates of wages paid for labor, free and slave, in North Carolina. 
We found sober, energetic white men, between twenty and forty years 
of age, engaged in agricnltnral pnrsnits at a salary of $7 per month — 
including board only; negro men, slaves, who performed little more 
than half the amount of labor, and who were exceedingly sluggish, awk- 
ward, and careless in all their movements, were hired out on a^oining 
farms at an average of about $10 per month, including board, cloth- 
ing, and medical attendance. Free white men and slaves were in the 
employ of the North Carolina Railroad Company ; the former, whose 
services, in our opinion, were at least twice as valuable as the latter, 
received only $12 per month each ; the masters of the latter received 
$16 per month for every slave so employed. Industrious, tidy white 
girls, from sixteen to twenty years of age, had much dij£culty in hiring 
themselves out as domestics in private families for $40 per annum — 
board only included ; negro wenches, slaves, of corresponding ages, so 
ungraceful, stupid and filthy that no decent man would ever permit one 
of them to cross the threshold of his dwelling, were in brisk demand at 
from $65 to $70 per annum, including victuals, clothes, and medical 
attendance. These are facts, and in considering them, the students of 
political and social economy will not £eu1 to arrive at condnsions of their 
own. 

Notwithstanding the greater denuty of population in the free Statea, 
labor of every kind is, on an average, about one hundred per cent, higher 
there than it is in the slave States. This is another important fact, and 
one that every non-slaveholding white should keep registered in his 
mind. 

Poverty, ignorance, and superstition, are the three leading character- 
istics of the non-slaveholding whites of the South. Many of them grow 
np to the age of maturity, and pass through life without ever own- 
ing as much as five dollars at a time. Thousands of them die at an 
advanced age, as ignorant of the common alphabet as if it had never 
been invented. All are more or less impressed with a belief in witches, 
ghosts, and supernatural signs. Few are exempt from habits of sensu- 
ality and intemperance. None have anything like adequate ideas of the 
duties which they owe either to their God, to themselves, or to their 
fellow-men. Pitiable, indeed, in the fullest sense of the term, is their 
condition. 

It is the almost utter lack of an education that has reduced them to 
their present unenviable situation. They are now completely under 
the domination of the oligarchy, and it is madness to suppose that they 
will ever be able to rise to a position of true manhood, until after the 
slave power shall have been utterly overthrown. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SOUTHEBN LITEBATUBX. 

IfMnwhile a change was proceeding, infixdtely more momentoiu than the aoqnlsitlon or k 
of any prorlnce, than the rise or faU of any dynasty. Slayery, and the evils by whidi 
•lavcxy Is everywhere accompanied, were Cut disappearing. — HLkOAVLxr, 

My Toice is still for war. 
Gods ! can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death? 
* e e * • • 

A day— an hour of virtuous Liberty 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage I 

AnniBov. 

Write, speak, avenge, for ancient sufferings feel, 

Impale each tyrant on their pens of steel, 

Declare how fireemen can a world create. 

And slaves and masters ruin every State. 

Bablow. 

It is with some degree of hesitation that we add a chapter on Sonth« 
em Literature — not that the theme is inappropriate to this work ; still 
less, that it is an unfruitfal one ; but onr hesitation results from onr con- 
scious inability, in the limited time and space at our command, to do 
the subject justice. Few, except those whose experience has taught 
them, have any adequate idea of the amount of preparatory labor requi- 
site to the production of a work into which the statistical element largely 
enters ; especially is this so, when the statistics desired are not readily 
accessible through public and official documents. The author who 
honestly aims at entire accuracy in his statements, may find himself 
baffled for weeks in his pursuit of a single item of information, not of 
much importance in itself perhaps, when separately considered, but 
necessary in its connection with others, to the completion of a 
harmonious whole. Not unfrequently, during the preparation of the 
preceding pages, have we been subjected to this delay and annoy- 
ance. 

What is the actual condition of Literature at the South ? Our ques- 
tion includes more than simple authorship in the various departments of 
letters, from the compilation of a primary reader to the production of 
a Scientific or Theological Treatise. We comprehend in it all the activi • 

ties engaged in the creation, publication, and sale of books and period 

SOT 
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icolS) from Uie penny primer to the heavy folio, and from the dingy^ 
coarse-typed weekly paper, to the large, well-filled daily. 

Turning oar attention to the periodical literature of the South, we 
obtain these results: By the census of 1850, we ascertain that the 
entire number of periodicals, daily, semi-weeldy, weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly and quarterly, published in the slave Slates, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were seven hundred and twenty-two. These had an 
aggregate yearly circulation of ninety-two million one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand one hundred and twenty-nine (92,167,129). The 
number of periodicals, of every class, published in the non-slaveholding 
States (exclusive of California) was one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three, with an aggregate yearly circulation of three hundred and 
thirty-three million three hundred and eighty-six thousand and eighty- 
one (338,886,081). 

Nearly nine years have elapsed since these statistics were taken, 
and these nine years have wrought an immense change in the jour- 
nalism of the North, without any corresponding change in that of 
the South. It is noteworthy that, as a general thing, the principal 
Journals of the free States are more comprehensive in their scope, more 
complete in every department, and enlist, if not a higher order of talent, 
at least more talent, than they did nine years ago. This improvement 
extends not only to the metropolitan, but to the country papers also. 
In fact, the very highest literary ability, in finance, in political economy, 
in science, in statism, in law, in theology, in medicine, in belles-let* 
tres, is laid under contribution by the journals of the non-slavehold- 
ing States. This is true only to a very limited degree of Southern jour- 
nals. Their position, with but few exceptions, is substantially the same 
that it was ten years ago. They are neither worse nor better — the 
imbecility and inertia which attaches to everything which slavery 
touches, clings to them now as tenaciously as it did when Henry A. 
Wise thanked God for the paucity of newspapers in the Old Dominion, 
and the platitudes of Father Bitchie were recognized as the political 
gospel of the South. They have not, so far as we can learn, increased 
materially in number, nor in the aggregate of their yearly circulation. 
In the free States no week passes that does not add to the number of 
their journals, and extend the circle of their readers and their influence. 
Since the census tables to which we have referred were prepared, two 
of the many excellent weekly journals of which the city of Kew York 
can boast, have sprung into being, and attained an aggregate circu- 
lation more than twice as large as that of the entire newspaper press 
of Virginia in 1860 — and exceeding, by some thousands, the aggregate 
circnlation of the two hundred and fifty journals of which Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina and Florida, could boaaf 
at the time above-mentioned. 
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Facts of grent interest and importaaoe i^pertaining to the two- most 
widely oircnlated and influential journals in America— perhaps we 
might, with propriety, say in the world— will be found in the following 
carefully-prepared tabular statement : 



a?^sriSi 33. 

laGBEGATB CIRCULATION OV THX DAILT, BXBa-WIKKLT, AND WKEKLT NIW 
TORK TBIBUNS,* APRIL SS^ 1859, AND OF THE DAILY NSW YORK HRRAIiD,t 
AUGUST 2, 1858. 



FxM states. 
Tfibitne. 

California 2,481 

ConnecUcut 8,688 

Illinois 12,769 .... 

Indiana 10,008 

Iowa 7,628 

Maine 7,677... , 

Massachusetts «. . 8,154. . . . . 

Michigan 9,264 

New Uampshire 6,289. . . . 

New Jersey 6,477.... 

New York 65,186 

Ohio 19,740.... 

Pennsylvania. 16,292 .... 

Rhode Island 2,151.... 

Vermont 8,242 

Wisconsin 8,042.... 



Totals 196,928. 



ffarald. 

2,146 

868 

86 

49 

63 

1,058 

256 

189 

8,880 

47,275 

200 

2,510 

822 

185 

88 

! 58,410 



SeraldL 
80 



Blare States. 

Tribune, 

Alabama , 61 

Arkansas 10.... < 

Delaware 258 

Florida 41 

Georgia 78 

Kentucky 648 

Louisiana 108 .... 

Maryland 457.... 

Bfississippi 15.... 

Missouri 688.... 

North Carolina. . . 57 — 

South Carolina 45,... 

Tennessee 807.... 

Texas 182.... 

Virginia 875... 

District of Columbia 180 817 



285 
45 

170 
68 
85 
1,158 
U 
41 
44 

189 

42 

5 

176 



Totals.. .« 8,240. 



2,611 



Throughout the non-slaveholding States, the newspaper or magazine 
that has not improved during the last decade of years, is an exception to 
the general rule. Throughout the entire slaveholding States, the news- 
paper or magazine that has improved during that time, is no less an 
exception to the general rule that there obtains. Outside of the larger 
cities of the South, there are not, probably, half a dozen newspapers in 
the whole slaveholding region that can safely challenge a comparison 
with the country press of the Korth. What that country press was 
twenty years ago, the country press of the South is now. 

The self-stultification of folly, was never more evident than it is 
in the current gabble of the Oligarchs about a Southern literature. 
They do not mean by it a healthy, manly, moral utterance of unfettered 
minds, without which there can be no proper literature ; but an emascu- 
lated substitute therefor, from which the element of freedom is elimi- 
nated ; husks, from which the kernel has escaped — a body, from which 
the vitalizing spirit has fled — a literature which ignores manhood by 
confounding if with brutehood ; or, at best, deals with all similes of 
freedom as' treason against the "peculiar institution." There is not a 
single great name in the literary annals of the old or new world that 
could dwarf itself to the stature requisite to gain admission into the 



* See Tn Tbduvb of AprU SStli and 27th, 18B81 
t 8m TnHiKALD of Angoat 6th, 186S. 
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Pantheon erected bj these devotees of the Inane for their Lillipatian 
duties. Thank God, a Southern literature, in the sense intended hj 
the champions of slavery, is a simple impossibilitj', rendered sadi hj 
that exilitj of mind which they demand in its producers as a prerequi- 
site to admission into the g^ild of Southern authorship. The tenuous 
thoughts of such authorlings could not survive a single breath of manly 
criticism. The history of the rise, progress and decline of their litera- 
ture could be easily written on a child^s smooth pahn, and leave egMse 
enough for its funeral oration and epitaph. The latter might appropri- 
ately be that which, in one of our rural districts, marks the grave of a 

still-bom infant : 

*^ If 80 early I am done for, 
I wonder what I was began for." 

We desire U) see the South bear its just proportion in the literary 
activities and achievements of our common country. It has never yet 
done so, and it never will until its own manhood is vindicated in the 
abolition of slavery. The impulse which such a measure would give to 
all industrial pursuits that deal with the elements of material prosperity, 
would be imparted also to the no less valuable but more intan^ble cre- 
ations of the mind. Take from the intellect of the South the incubus 
which now oppresses it, and its rebound would be glorious ; the era of 
its diviner inspirations would begin ; and its triumphs would be a per- 
petual vindication of the superiority of free institutions over those of 
davery. 

The people of the South are not a reading people. Many of the 
adnlt population never learned to read ; still more, do not care to read. 
We have been impressed, during a temporary sojourn in the North, with 
the difference between the middle and laboring classes in the free States, 
and the same classes in the slave States, in this respect. Passing along 
the great routes of travel in the former, or taking our seat in the com- 
fortable cars that pass up and down the avenues of our great commer- 
cial metropolis, we have not failed to contrast the employment of our 
fellow-passengers with that which occupies the attention of the corres- 
ponding classes on our various Southern routes of travel. In the one 
case, a large proportion of the passengers seem intent upon mastering 
the contents of the newspaper, or some recently published book. The 
merchant, the mechanic, the artisan, the professional man, and even the 
common laborer, going to or returning from their dcdly avocations, are 
busy with their morning and evening paper, or engaged in an intelligent 
discussion of some topic of public interest. This is their leisure hour, 
and it is given to the acquisition of such information as may be of im- 
mediate or ultimate use, or to the cultivation of a taste for elegant litera- 
ture. In the other case, newspapers and books seem generally ignored, 
and noisy discussions of villaga and State poKtios, the tobacco and cotton 
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crops, filibnsterism in Onba, Kicaragaa, or Sonora, the price of negroes 
generally, and especially of '* fine-looking wenches,^* the beanties of 
lynch-law, the delights of horse-racing, the excitement of street fights 
with bowie-knives and revolvers, the "manifest destiny" theory that 
justifies the stealing of all territory contiguous to our own, and kin- 
dred topics, constitute the warp and woof of conversation. 

What follows, our readers will, we think, agree with us, is of great 
significance in this connection : 

T-AJBX.B3 34. 
NI7MBEB OF PUBUO DOOUinilNTS FRANKED BT UNITED STATES SENATOBS*— 1866. 



FBBB BTATB SBNATOBS. 



BLAVX STATB BKHATOBS. 



State. 



California. . . . . 
Connecticut. . . 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

XO^v ft* • • ■ • « • • 

Mi^e 



Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Yorlc .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Bhode Island. 

Vermont 

Wisconsin .... 



Name. 



Docu- 
ments. 



Broderick 

Gwin 

Foster.... 
Dixon . . . 
Douglas. . . 
Trumbull. 

Fitch 

Bright ... 
Jones.. .. 
Harlan... 
Fessenden 
Hamlin. . . 
Wilson . . . 
Sumner. . . 
Stuai-t .... 
Chandler . 

Hale 

Clark 

Wright . . . 
Thompson 
Seward... 

King 

Pugh 

Wade .... 
BIgler .... 
Cameron . 

Allen 

Simmons. . 
Oollamer . 

Foot 

Durkee... 
DooUUle.. 



18,000} 

19,000 I 

7,000 I 

• • • « • J 

845,000) 

40,000) 
11,000) 
16,000 f 
4,000 > 
10,000 < 
14,000) 
10,000 f 



1,000 

49,000 

214,000 

14,000 

61,000 

7,000 

1,000 

81,000 

19,000 

4,000 

2,000 

64,000 

10,000 • 

800 
2,600 ' 
8,000 
2,000 
6,600 
4,000 ' 



Total 



87,600 

7,000 

885,(XX) 

26,000 

14,000 

24,000 

1,000 

268,000 

66,000 

8,000 

100,000 

6,000 

64,000 
2,800 
6,000 

10,000 



Sute. 



Alabama . . . . 

Arkansas 

Delaware. ... 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Kentucky. . . . . 
Louisiana. ... 
Maryland. . . . . 
Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

N. Carolina. . . 
6. Carolina. . . 
Tennessee . . . . 

X w JkBfl • • • • • « • 

Virginia 



Name. 



Docu- 
ments. 



Fitepatrick 

Clay 

Sebastian. . 
Johnson . . . 

Bates 

Bayard. .. 
Mallory . . . 

Yttlee 

Iverson. . . . 
Toombs. . . . 
Thompson. 
Crittenden. 
Bei^amin. . 

SUdeU 

Fearce .... 
Kennedy.. 

Brown 

Davis 

Green 

Polk 

Reld 

Clingman. . 

Evans 

Hammond. 

Bell 

Johnson... 
Houston... 
Henderson. 
Mason. .... 
Hunter.... 



1,500) 

11,600 f 

2,000 1 

8,000 f 

• • • • • I 

6,000) 
2,000 
8,000 
2,000 

• • • • « 

10,000 

11,000 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

18,000 

6,000 

12,000 

15,000 

1,000 

21,600 



Total. 



18,000 
10,000 



• • • • • 

7,000 
11,000 ■ 
6,000 . 

2,666 

2,000 



8,000 
6,000 
10,000 
19,000 
11,000 
24,000 
27,000 
22,600 

18,000 
5,000 
4,000 



Total 176,600 



Total. 



.1,019,800 



Thus we perceive by the above table, thatj while thirty-two Free State 
Senators send 1,019,800 documents — an average of 81,869 each, thirty 
Slave State Senators send only 176,500 documents— an average of but 
5,883 each, showing an average balance of 25,986 in favor of every 



* See debate on the proposed amendment to the Post-office bill, to increase the rates of 
postage, in the United States Senate, February 24, 1859. Senators from the slave States 
strongly, but unsuccussfUlly, advocated the passage of the amendment. Thanks to the free 
State Senators, who opposed and defeated it ! On account of the pitiable poverty and 
ignorance of slavery, as is diown in a preceding table, the midls were transported through- 
out the Southern States, during the year 1866. at an extra cost to the General Government 
of more than six hundred thousand dollars I In the free States, during the same period, 
postages were received to the amount of more than two milUon of dollars over and abovo 
the eost of transportation \ 
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Fr«e State Senator J Tbaa do the lasj pro-alayery offioiab of the S<mtb 
perpetuate the ignorance and degradation of their constitaente, hj with- 
holding from them— espeoiallj from their miserahly-dnped non-elave- 
holding oonstituentB— the means of information to which thej are justly 
entitled, and which thej would receive, if represented hj men who^e 
sense of dntj and honor was not irremediahlj debased bj social contact 
with slaves and slavery. 

The proportion of white adults over twen^ years of age, in eadi 
State, who cannot read and write, to the tehole white population, is as 
follows : 
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In the slave States the proportion of free white children, between the 
ages of five and twenty, who are found at any school or college, is not 
quite <me-Jifth of the whole ; in the free States, the proportion is more 
than thru-flfthi. 

We could fill our pages with facts like those to an almost indefinite 
extent, but it cannot be necessary. No truth is more demonstrable, 
nay, no truth has been more abundantly demonstrated, than this : that 
slavery is hostile to general education; its strength, its very life, is in 
the ignorance and stolidity of the masses ; it naturally and necessarily 
represses general literary culture. A free press is an institution almost 
unknown at the South. Free speech is considered as treason against 
slavery : and when people dare neither speak nor print their thoughts, 
free thought itself is well-nigh extinguished. All that can be said in 
d^enee of human bondage may be spoken freely, but question either its 
morality or its policy, and the terrors of Lynch-law are at once invoked 
yo put down the pestilent heresy. The legislation of the slave States 
^or the suppression of the freedom of speech and the press, is disgraoeM 
and cowardly to the last degree, and can find its parallel only in the 
meanest and bloodiest despotisms of the old world. No institution that 
could bear the light would thus sneakingly seek to burrow itself in utter 
darkness. Look, too, at the mobbings, lynchinga, robberies, social and 
political proscriptions, and all manner of nameless outrages, to which 
men in the South have been subjected, simply upon the suspicion that 
they weje the enemies of slavery. We could fill page after page of this 
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Volume with the record of such atrocities. But a simple reference tc 
them is enough. Our countrymen have not yet forgotten why John 0. 
Underwood was, hat a short while since, haniahed from his home in 
Virginia, and the accomplished Hedrick driven from his college pro- 
fessorship in ITorth Carolina. They helieved slavery inimical to the 
best interest of the South, and for daring to give expression to this belief 
in moderate yet manly language, they were ostracized by the despotic 
slave power, and compelled to seek a refage from its vengeance in States 
where the principles of freedom are better understood. Pending the 
last Presidential election, there were thousands, nay, tens of thousands 
of voters in the slave States, who desired to give their sufS^es for the 
Hepublican nominee, John 0. Fremont, himself a Southron, but a non- 
slaveholder. The Constitution of the United States guaranteed to these 
men an expression of their preference at the ballot-box. But were 
they permitted such &n expression ? Not at all. They were denounced, 
threatened, overawed, by the slave power — and it is not too much to 
say, that there was really no Constitutional election — ^that is, no such 
free expression of political preferences as the Constitution aims to secure 
— ^in a mfgority of the slave States. 

From a multiplicity of facts like these, the inference is unavoidable, 
that slavery tolerates no freedom of the press, no freedom of speech, no 
freedom of opinion. To expect that a whole-souled, manly literature 
can flourish under such conditions, is as absurd as it would be to look 
for health amid the pestilential vapors of a dungeon. 

The truth is, slavery destroys, or vitiates, or pollutes, whatever it 
touches. No interest of society escapes the influence of its clinging 
curse. It makes Southern religion a stench in the nostrils of Christen- 
dom — ^it makes Southern politics a libel upon all the principles of Kepub- 
licanism — it makes Southern literature a travesty upon the honorable 
profession of letters. Than the better class of Southern authors them- 
selves, none will feel more keenly the truth of our remarks. They 
write books, but can find for them neither publishers nor remunera- 
tive sales at the South. The executors of Calhoun seek, for his works, a 
Northern publisher. Benton writes history and prepares voluminous 
compilations, which are given to the world through a North erL pub- 
lisher. Simms writes novels and poems, and they are scattered abroad 
from the presses of Northern publishers. Eighty per cent, of all the 
copies sold are probably bought by Northern readers. 

Our limits, not our materials, are exhausted. We would gladly say 
more, but can only, in conclusion, add as the result of our investigations 
in this department of our subject, that Literature and Liberty are inse- 
parable ; the one can never have a vigorous existence without being 
wedded to the other. 
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Onr work is done. It is the voice of tfaio non-slayeliolding whites of 
the South, through one identified with them bj interest, hj feeling, by 
position. That voice, hj whomsoever spoken, most yet be heard and 
heeded. The time hastens — ^the doom of slavery is writtenr— the redemp- 
tion of the Sonth draws nigh. 

In taking leave of onr readers, we know not how we can give more 
forcible expression to onr thoughts and intentions than by saying that, 
in concert with the intelligent free voters of the If orth, we, the non- 
slaveholding whites of the Sonth, desire and expect to elevate to the 
Presidency, in 1860, an able and worthy representative of the great 
principles enanciated in the Bepnblican platform adopted at Philadel- 
phia in 1856 ; and that, forever thereafter, we will, if we can, by onr snf- 
frages,Jiold the Presidential chair, and other high official positions in the 
Federal Government, sacredly intact from the occupancy and pollution 
of Pro-Slavery demagogues, whether from the North or from the South ; 
and furthermore, that if, in any case, the Oligarchs do not quietly sub- 
mit to the will of a constitutional minority of the people, as expressed 
at the ballot-box, the first battle between Freedom and Slavery will be 
fought at home — and may God defend the Bight ! 
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